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THE WILD SHEEP OF THE SIERRA. 


Tue wild sheep ranks highest among the 
animal mountaineers of the Sierra. Pos- 
sessed of keen sight and scent, immovable 
nerve, and strong limbs, he dwells secure 
amid the loftiest summits of the Alps, from 
one extremity of the range to the other; 
leaping unscathed from crag to crag, up and 
down the fronts of giddy precipices, crossing 
foaming torrents and slopes of frozen snow, 
exposed to the wildest storms, yet maintain- 
ing a brave, warm life, and developing from 
generation to generation in perfect strength 
and beauty. 

Nearly all the lofty mountain chains of 
the globe are inhabited by wild sheep, which, 
by the best naturalists, are classified under 
five distinct species. These are the argali 
(Ovis ammon, Linn.), found throughout all 
the principal ranges of Asia; the burrhal 
( Ovis burrhel) of the upper Himalayas; the 
Corsican moufflon (Ovis musimon, Pal.) ; 
the African wild sheep (Ovis tragelephus, 
Cuv.); and the American big horn, or 
Rocky Mountain sheep (Ovis montana, 
Cuv.) To this last-named species belongs 
the wild sheep of the Sierra Nevada. Its 
range, according to Professor Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, extends “from the 
region of the upper Missouri and Yellow- 
stone, to the Rocky Mountains and the high 
grounds adjacent to them. on the eastern 
slope, and as far south as the Rio Grande. 
Westward it extends to the coast ranges of 
Washington Territory, Oregon, and Calli- 
fornia, and follows the highlands some 
distance into Mexico.”* Throughout the 
vast region bounded on the east and west 
by the Wasatch Mountains and the Sierra, 
there are more than a hundred independent 
ranges and mountain groups, trending north 
and south in close succession, range beyond 





* Pacific Railroad Survey, Vol. viii., page 678. 
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range, with summits rising from eight to 
twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, every one of which, according to my 
own observations, is, or has been, inhabited 
by this species. 

Compared with the argali, which, con- 
sidering its size and the vast extent of its 
range, is probably the most important of all 
the wild sheep, our species is, perhaps, a 
little larger, and the horns are more regu- 
larly curved, and less divergent. The more 
important characteristics are, however, essen- 
tially the same, some of the best naturalists 
maintaining that the two are only varied 
forms of one species. In accordance with this 
view, Cuvier conjectures that the argali may 
have been distributed over this continent 
from Asia by crossing Behring Straits on ice. 

On account of the extreme variability of 
the sheep under culture, it is generally sup- 
posed that the innumerable domestic breeds 
have all been derived from the few wild 
species ; but the whole question is involved 
in obscurity. According to Darwin, sheep 
have been domesticated from a very ancient 
period, the remains of a small breed, differ- 
ing from any now known, having been 
found in the famous Swiss lake dwellings. 

Compared with the best-known domestic 
breeds, we find that our wild species is 
more than twice as large; and, instead of 
an all-wool garment, the wild wears a thick 
overcoat of hair like that of the deer, and 
an under-covering of fine wool. The hair, 
though rather coarse, is comfortably soft and 
spongy, and lies smooth, as if carefully 
tended with comb and brush. The pre- 
dominant color during most of the year is 
brownish-gray, varying to bluish-gray in 
the autumn; the belly and a large, con- 
spicuous patch on the buttocks are white ; 
and the tail, which is very short, like that 
of a deer, is black, with a yellowish border. 
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The wool is always white, and grows in 
beautiful spirals down out of sight among 
the straight, shining hair, like delicate 
climbing vines among stalks of corn. 

The horns of the male are of immense 
size, measuring in their greater diameter 
from five to six and a half inches, and from 
two and a half to three feet in length around 
the curve. They are yellowish-white in 
color, and ridged transversely, like those of 
the domestic ram. Their cross-section near 
the base is somewhat triangular in outline, 
and flattened over toward the tip. 


In rising | 





Ram. Ewe. 

ft. in. ft. in. 
Height at shoulders 3 6 3 0 
Girth around shoulders. . . 3.11 3 3% 
Length from nose to root of tail.. 5 10% 4 3% 
Length of ears... 0 44% O 5 
Length of tail ee © 4% 0 4% 
Length of horns around curve 29 o11% 
Distance across from tip to tip of 

horns . : is 2 5% 

Circumference of horns at base I 4 o 6 


The measurements of a male obtained in 
the Rocky Mountains by Audubon vary but 
little as compared with the above. 


SNOW-BOUND ON MOUNT SHASTA. 


from the head, they curve gently backward 
and outward, then forward and outward, 
until about three-fourths of a circle is de- 
scribed, and until the flattened, blunt tips 
are about two feet apart. Those of the 


female are flattened throughout their entire | 


length, less curved than those of the male, 
and much smaller, measuring less than a 
foot along the curve. 

A ram and ewe that I obtained near the 


Modoc lava-beds, to the north-east of | * Audubon and Bachman’s “ Quadrupeds of North 


Mount Shasta, measured as follows : 


The weight of his specimen was three 
hundred and forty-four pounds,* which is, 
perhaps, about an average for full-grown 
males. The females are about a third 
lighter. 

Besides these differences in size, color, 
clothing, etc., as noted above, we may 
observe that the domestic sheep, in a gen- 
eral way, is expressionless, like a dull bundle 


America.” 
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of something only half alive, while the wild 
is as elegant and graceful as a deer, and 
every movement tells the strength and 
grandeur of his character. The tame is 
timid; the wild is bold. The tame is 
always more or less ruffled and dirty ; while 
the wild is as smooth and clean as the 
flowers of his mountain pastures. 

The earliest mention that I have been 
able to find of the wild sheep in America is 
by Father Picolo, a Catholic missionary at 
Monterey, in the year 1797, who, after 
describing it, oddly enough, as “a kind of 
deer with a sheep-like head, and about as 
large as a calf one or two years old,” natu- 
rally hurries on to remark: “I have eaten 
of these beasts; their flesh is very tender 
and delicious.” Mackenzie, in his northern 
travels, heard the species spoken of by the 
Indians as “ white buffaloes.” And Lewis 
and Clark tell us that, in a time of great 


scarcity on the head-waters of the Missouri, | 
they saw plenty of wild sheep, but they | 


were ‘* too shy to be shot.” 

A few of the more energetic of the Pah 
Ute Indians hunt the wild sheep every 
season among the more accessible of the 
California Alps, in the neighborhood of 
passes, where, from having been pursued, 
they have at length become extremely 
wary ; but in the rugged wilderness of peaks 
and canons, where the foaming tributaries 
of the San Joaquin and King’s rivers take 
their rise, they fear no hunter save the wolf, 
and are more guileless and approachable 
than their tame kindred. 

I have been greatly interested in studying 
their habits during the last ten years, while 
engaged in the work of exploring those high 
regions where they delight to roam. In 
the months of November and December, 
and probably during a considerable portion 
of midwinter, they all flock together, male 
and female, old and young. I once found a 
complete band of this kind numbering upward 
of fifty, which, on being alarmed, went bound- 
ing away across a jagged lava-bed at admi- 
rable speed, led by a majestic old ram, with 
the lambs safe in the middle of the flock. 

In spring and summer, the full-grown 
rams form separate bands of from three to 
twenty, and are usually found feeding along 
the edges of glacier meadows, or resting 
among the castle-like crags of the high 
summits; and whether quietly feeding, or 
scaling the wild cliffs for pleasure, their 
noble forms, and the power and beauty of 
their movements, never fail to strike the 
beholder with lively admiration. 





Their resting-place seems to be chosen 
with reference to sunshine and a wide out- 
look, and most of all to safety from the 
attacks of wolves. Their feeding-grounds 
are among the most beautiful of the wild 
gardens, bright with daisies, and gentians, 
and mats of purple bryanthus, lying hidden 
away on rocky headlands and cafion sides, 
where sunshine is abundant, or down in 
shady glacier valleys, along the banks of 
the streams and lakes, where the plushy sod 
is greenest. Here they feast all summer, 
the happy wanderers, perhaps relishing the 
beauty as well as the taste of the lovely 
flora on which they feed, however slow 
tame men may be to guess their capacity 
beyond grass. 

When winter storms set in, loading their 
highland pastures with snow, then, like the 
birds, they gather and go to warmer 
climates, usually descending the eastern 
flank of the range to the rough, volcanic 
table-lands and treeless ranges of the Great 
Basin adjacent to the Sierra. They never 
make haste, however, and seem to have no 
dread of storms, many of the strongest only 
going down leisurely to bare, wind-swept 
ridges, to feed on bushes and dry bunch- 
grass, and then returning up into the snow. 
Once I was snow-bound on Mount Shasta 
for three days, a little below the timber-line. 
It was a dark and stormy time, well calcu 
lated to test the skill and endurance of 
mountaineers. The snow-laden gale drove 
on night and day in hissing, blinding floods, 
and when at length it began to abate, | 
found that a small band of wild sheep had 
weathered the storm in the lee of a clump of 
dwarf pines a few yards above my storm-nest, 
where the snow was eight or ten feet deep. 
I was warm back of a rock, with blankets, 
bread, and fire. My brave companions lay 
in the snow, without food, and with only the 
partial shelter of the short trees, yet made 
no sign of suffering or faint-heartedness. 

In the months of May and June, they 
bring forth their young, in the most solitary 
and inaccessible crags, far above the nesting- 
rocks of the eagle. I have frequently come 
upon the beds of the ewes and lambs at an 
elevation of from twelve to thirteen thou- 
sand feet above sea-level. ‘These beds are 
simply oval-shaped hollows, pawed out 
among loose, disintegrating rock-chips and 
sand, upon some sunny spot commanding 
a good outlook, and partially sheltered 
from the winds that sweep those lofty peaks 
almost without intermission. Such is the 


cradle of the little mountaineer, aloft in the 
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very sky; rocked in storms, curtained in 
clouds, sleeping in thin, icy air; but, 
wrapped in his hairy coat, and nourished 
by a strong, warm mother, defended from 
the talons of the eagle and teeth of the 
Sly coyote, the bonnie lamb grows apace. 
He soon learns to nibble the tufted rock- 
grasses and leaves of the white spirza ; his 
horns begin to shoot, and before summer is 
done he is strong and agile, and goes forth 
with the flock, watched by the same divine 
love that tends the more helpless human 
lamb in its warm cradle by the fireside. 

Nothing is more commonly remarked by 
noisy, dusty trail-travelers in the high Sierra 
than the want of animal life—no birds, no 
deer, no squirrels. But if such could only 
go away quietly into the wilderness, saun- 
tering afoot with natura! deliberation, they 
would soon learn that these mountain man- 
sions are not without inhabitants, many of 
whom, confiding and gentle, would not try 
to shun their acquaintance. 








In the fall of 1873 I was tracing the 
South Fork of the San Joaquin up its wild 
cafon to its farthest glacier fountains. It 
was the season of Alpine Indian summer. 
The sun beamed lovingly; the squirrels 
were nutting in the pine-trees, butterflies 
hovered about the last of the golden-rods, 
willow and maple thickets were yellow, the 
meadows were brown, and the whole sunny, 
mellow landscape glowed like a counte- 
nance with the deepest and sweetest repose. 
On my way over the shining, glacier-pol- 
ished rocks along the foaming river, I came 
to an expanded portion of the cahon, about 
two miles long and half a mile wide, in- 
closed with picturesque granite walls, like 
those of Yosemite Valley, the river pouring 
its crystal floods through garden, meadow, 
and grove in many a sun-spangled curve. 

This hidden Yosemite was full of wild 
life. Deer, with their supple, well-grown 
fawns, bounded from thicket to thicket as I 
advanced. Grouse kept rising from the 
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HEAD OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN WILD SHEEP. 


brown grass with a great whirring of wings, 
and, alighting on low branches of pine or 
poplar, allowed a near approach, as if 
pleased to be observed. Farther on, a 
broad-shouldered wild-cat showed himself, 
coming out of a grove, and crossing the 
river on a flood-jamb of logs, halting for a 
moment to look back. The bird-like tamias 
frisked about my feet everywhere among 
the pine-needles and seedy grass-tufts. 
Cranes waded the shallows of the river- 
bends, the kingfisher rattled from perch to 
perch, and the blessed ouzel sang amid the 
spray of every cascade. Where may lonely 
wanderer find a more beautiful family of 
mountain-dwellers, earth-born companions, 
and fellow-mortals ? It was afternoon when 
I joined them, and the glorious landscape 
faded in the gloaming before I awoke from 
their enchantment. Then I sought a camp- 





ground on the river-bank, made a cup- 
ful of tea, and lay down to sleep on a 
smooth place among the yellow leaves of 
an aspen grove. Next day I discovered yet 
grander landscapes and grander life. Fol 
lowing the curves of the river, over huge, 
swelling rock-bosses, and past innumerable 
cascades, the scenery in general became 
gradually more Alpine. The sugar-pine 
and silver-fir gave place to the hardier 
cedar and Williamson spruce. The cahon 
walls became more rugged and bare, and 
gentians and Arctic daisies became more 
abundant in the gardens and strips of 
meadow along the streams. Toward the 
middle of the afternoon I came to another 
valley, strikingly wild and original in all its 
features, and perhaps never before touched 
by human foot. As regards area of level 
bottom-land, it is one of the very smallest 
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of the San Joaquin Yosemites, but its walls 
are sublime in height, rising at a bound into 
the thin sky two to four thousand feet 
above the river. At the head of the valley 
the main cafion forks, as is found to be the 
case in all Yosemites. The formation of 


this one is due to the action of two vast | 
ice-rivers, whose fountains lay to the east- | 
ward, on the flanks of Mounts Humphrey | 
and Emerson, and a cluster of nameless | 
| thing, one’s astonishment could hardly have 


peaks farther south. On the slow reces- 
sion of those rock-grinding glaciers, at the 


close of the Glacial Period, this valley basin | 
| such ground would have fallen and rolled 


came to light: first a lake, then a sedgy 
meadow, then, after being filled in with 
flood and avalanche bowlders, and planted 
with trees and grasses, it became the Yo- 
semite of to-day—a range for wild sheep 
and wild men. 

The gray bowlder-chafed river was sing- 


ing loudly through the valley, but above its | 


massy roar I heard the deep booming of a 
water-fall, which drew me eagerly on. 
Emerging from the tangled avalanche of 


groves and briers at the head of the valley, | 


there in full view appeared the young 
San Joaquin fresh from its glacier fount- 
ains, falling white and free in a glorious 
cascade, between granite walls two thousand 
feet high. The steep incline down which 
the glad waters thundered seemed to bar 
all farther progress. It was not long, how- 
ever, before I discoved a crooked seam in 
the rock, by which I was enabled to climb 
to the edge of a terrace that crosses the 
cahon, and divides the cataract nearly in 
the middle. Here I sat down to take 
breath and make some entries in my note- 
book, taking advantage, at the same time, 
of my elevated position above the trees to 
gaze back over the valley into the heart 
of the noble landscape, little knowing the 
while what neighbors were near. 

After spending a few irregular minutes in 
this way, I chanced to look across the fall, 
and there stood three sheep quietly observ- 
ing me. Never did the sudden appearance 
of a mountain, or water-fall, or human friend, 
so forcibly seize and rivet my attention. 
Anxiety to observe accurately on so rare an 
occasion checked boisterous enthusiasm. 


Eagerly I marked the flowing undulations | 


of their firm, braided muscles, their strong 


legs, ears, eyes, heads, their graceful, rounded | 


necks, the color of their hair, and the bold, 
upsweeping, cycloidal curve of their noble 


horns. When they moved I devoured every | 


gesture, while they, in nowise disconcerted 


| cedars and pines. 


roar of the falling water, advanced deliber- 
ately alongside the rapids between the two 
divisions of the cataract, turning now and 
then to look at me. Presently they came to 
a steep, ice-burnished acclivity, which they 
ascended by a quick succession of short, 
stiff-legged leaps, reaching the top without 
a struggle. This was the most startling feat 
of mountaineering I had ever witnessed, 
and, considering only the mechanics of the 


been greater had they displayed wings and 
taken to flight. “Sure-footed mules” on 


like loosened bowiders. Many a time, 
where the slopes were far lower, I have been 
compelled to take off my shoes and stock- 
ings, tie them to my belt, and creep bare- 
foot with the utmost caution. No wonder 
then that I watched the progress of these 
animal mountaineers with keen sympathy, 
and exulted in the boundless sufficiency of 
wild nature displayed in their invention, 
construction, and keeping. But judge the 
measure of my good fortune when, a few 
minutes later, I caught sight of a dozen 
more in one band, near the foot of the upper 
fall. They were standing on the same side 
of the river with me, distant only twenty- 
five or thirty yards, and looking as unworn 
and perfect as if created on the spot. It 
appeared by their tracks, which | had seen 
on the meadow, and by their present posi- 
tion, that when I came up the cafion they 
were all feeding together down in the valley, 
and in their haste to reach high ground, 
where they could look about them to ascer- 
tain the nature of the strange disturbance, 
they were divided, three ascending on one 
side the river, the rest on the other. The 
main band, headed by an experienced chief, 
now began to cross the rapids. This was 
another exciting feat; for, among all .the 
varied experiences of mountaineers, the 
crossing of boisterous, rock-dashed torrents is 
found to be the most trying tothe nerves. Yet 
these fine, brave fellows walked fearlessly to 
the brink, and jumped from bowlder to 
bowlder, holding themselves in perfect poise 
above the whirling, confusing current, as if 
they were doing nothing extraordinary. 

The immediate foreground of this rare 
picture was glossy, ice-burnished granite, 
traversed by a few bold lines in which grew 


| rock-ferns and tufts of healthy bryanthus, 


with the gray cafon walls on the sides, 
nobly sculptured and adorned with brown 
In the distance were lofty 


either by my attention or by the tumultuous | peaks dipping into the azure, and in the mid- 
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dle-ground was the snowy fall, the voice and 
soul of the landscape; fringing bushes beat- 
ing time to its thunder-tones, the brave sheep 
in front of it; their gray forms slightly ob- 
scured in the spray, yet standing out in 
good heavy relief against the close white 
water,—their huge horns rising and curving 
in the midst like the upturned roots of dead 


pine-trees, while the evening sunbeams | 
streaming up the cafion gilded and glorified | 


all. After crossing the river, the dauntless 
climbers, led on by their chief, at once be- 
gan to scale the cafon wall, turning now 


right, now left, in long, single file, keeping | 


well apart out of one another's way, and 
leaping in regular succession from crag to 
crag, now ascending slippery dome-curves, 
now walking leisurely along the edges of 
precipices, stopping, at times, to gaze down 
at me from some flat-topped rock, with 
heads held aslant, as if curious to learn what 
I thought about it, or whether I was likely to 


follow them. After reaching the top of the | 


wall, which, at this place, is somewhere be- 
tween one thousand five hundred, and two 
thousand feet high, they were still visible 
against the sky as they lingered, looking 
down in groups of two or three, giving rare 
animation to the wilderness. 

Throughout the entire ascent they did 
not make a single awkward step, or an un- 
successful effort of any kind. I have fre- 
quently seen tame sheep in mountains jump 
upon a sloping rock-surface, hold on tremu- 
lously a few seconds, and fall back baffled 
and irresolute. But in the most trying 
situations, where the slightest want or in- 
accuracy would have resulted in destruction, 
these always seemed to move in comfortable 
reliance on their strength and skill, the limits 
of which they never appeared to know. 
Moreover, each one of the flock, while follow- 
ing the guidance of the most experienced, yet 
climbed with intelligent independence as a 
perfect individual, capable of separate exist- 
ence whenever it should wish or be compelled 
to withdraw from the little clan. The do- 
mestic sheep, on the contrary, is only a 
fraction of an animal, a whole flock being 
required to form an individual, just as nu- 
merous florets are required to make one 
complete sunflower. 

Those shepherds who, in summer, drive 
their flocks to the mountain pastures, and, 
while watching them night and day, have 
seen them torn to pieces by bears, disinte- 
grated by storms, and scattered diverse like 
wind-driven chaff, will, in some measure, 
be able to appreciate the self-reliance and 


strength and noble individuality of nature's 
sheep. 

Like the Alp-climbing ibex of Europe, 
our mountaineer is said to plunge headlong 
down the faces of sheer precipices and 
alight on his big horns. I know only two 
hunters who claim to have actually wit- 
nessed this feat. I never was so fortunate. 
They describe the act as a diving head-fore- 
most. The horns are so large at the base 
that they cover all the upper portion of the 
head down nearly to a level with the eyes, 
and the skull is exceedingly strong. | 
struck an old, bleached specimen on Mount 
Ritter a dozen blows with my ice-ax with- 
out breaking it. Such skulls would not 
fracture very readily by the wildest rock- 
diving, but other bones could hardly be 
expected to hold together in such a per- 
formance; and the mechanical difficulties 
in the way of controlling their movements, 
after striking upon an irregular surface, are, 
in themselves, sufficient to show this bowl- 
der-like method of progression to be impos- 
sible, even in the absence of all other 
evidence on the subject; moreover, the 
ewes follow wherever the rams may lead, 
and their horns are mere spikes. I have 
found many pairs of horns considerably 
battered—a result, most likely, of fighting, 
though, when a great leap is made, they 
may possibly seek to lighten the shock by 
striking their heads against anything that 
may chance to be favorably situated for the 
purpose, just as men mountaineers do with 
their hands. I have been interested in the 
question, after witnessing the performances 
of the San Joaquin band upon the glaciated 
rocks at the foot of the falls, and as soon as 
I procured specimens and examined their 
feet, all the mystery disappeared. The 
secret, considered in connection with ex- 
ceptionally strong muscles, is simply this: 
the wide posterior portion of the bottom 
of the foot, instead of wearing down and 
becoming flat and hard, like the feet of 
tame sheep and horses, bulges out in a soft, 
rubber-like pad or cushion, which not only 
grips and holds well on smooth rocks, but 
fits into small cavities, and down upon or 
against slight protuberances. Even the 
hardest portions of the edge of the hoof 
are comparatively soft and elastic; further- 
more, the toes admit of an extraordinary 
amount of both lateral and vertical motion, 
allowing the foot to accommodate itself 
still more perfectly to the irregularities of 
rock surfaces, and at the same time increas- 
ing the gripping power. 
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CROSSING A CANON STREAM. 


At the base of Sheep Rock, one of the 
winter strongholds of the Shasta flocks, 
there lives a stock-raiser who has the ad- 
vantage of observing the movements of wild 
sheep every winter ; and, in the course of a 
conversation with him on the subject of 
their diving habits, he pointed to the front 
of a lava headland about a hundred and 
fifty feet high, which is only eight or ten 
degrees out of the perpendicular. “There,” 
said he, “ I followed a band of them fellows 
to the back of that rock yonder, and ex- 
pected to capture them all, for I thought I 
had a dead thing on them. I got behind 
them on a narrow bench that runs along 
the face of the wall near the top, and 
comes to an end where they couldn’t get 
away without falling and being killed ; 
but they jumped off, and landed all right, 
as if that were the regular thing with 
them.” 


“ What!” said I, “ jumped a hundred and 
fifty feet! Did you see them do it ?” 

“No,” he replied, “I didn’t see them 
going down, for I was behind them; but I 
saw them go off over the brink, and then I 
went below and found their tracks where they 
struck on the loose débris at the bottom. 
They sailed right off, and landed on their feet 
right side up. That’s the kind of animal they 
is—beats anything else that goes on four legs.” 

On another occasion, a flock that was 
pursued by hunters retreated to another 
portion of this same cliff where it is still 
higher, and, on being followed, they were 
seen jumping down in perfect order, one 
behind another, by two men who hap- 
pened to be chopping where they had a 
fair view of them and could watch their 
progress from top to bottom. Both ewes 
and rams made the frightful descent without 
evincing any extraordinary concern, hug- 
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ging close to the rock and controlling the 
velocity of their half falling, half leaping 
movements by striking at short intervals and 
holding back with their cushioned, rubber feet 
upon small ledges and roughened inclines 
until near the bottom, when they “sailed 
off” into the free air and alighted on their 
feet, but with their bodies so nearly in a 
vertical position that they appeared to be 
diving. 

It appears, therefore, that the methods 
of this wild mountaineering become clearly 
comprehensible as soon as we make our- 
selves acquainted with the rocks, and the 
kind of feet and muscles brought to bear 
upon them. 

The Modoc and Pah Ute Indians are, 
or, rather, have been, the most successful 
hunters of the wild sheep. Great numbers 
of heads and horns belonging to animals 
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highest peaks show that this warfare has 
long been going on. 

In the more accessible ranges that stretch 
across the desert regions of western Utah 
and Nevada, considerable numbers of In- 
dians used to hunt in company like packs 
of wolves, and being perfectly acquainted 
with the topography of their hunting- 
grounds, and with the habits and instincts 
of the game, they were pretty successful. 
On the tops of nearly every one of the 
Nevada mountains that I have visited, I 
found small, nest-like inclosures built of 
stones, in which, as I afterward learned, 
one or more Indians lay in wait while their 
companions scoured the ridges below, know- 
ing that the alarmed sheep would surely 
run to the summit, and when they could 
be made to approach with the wind they 
were shot at short range. 
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INDIANS HUNTING WILD SHEEP. 


killed by them are found accumulated in 

the caves of the lava-beds and Mount Shasta, 

and in the upper cafions of the Alps oppo- 

site Owens Valley, while the heavy obsid- 

ian arrow-heads found on some of the 
VoL. XXII.—2. 


| 


Still larger bands of Indians used to make 


| grand hunts upon some dominant mountain 


much frequented by the sheep, such as 
Mount Grant on the Wassuck Range to the 
west of Walker Lake. On some particular 
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of Indians were of course required, more, in- 
deed, than they could usually muster, counting 
in squaws, children, and all; they were compelled, 
therefore, to build rows of dummy hunters out 
of stones, along the ridge-tops they wished to 
prevent the sheep from crossing. And, without 
bringing any discredit upon the sagacity of the 
game, these dummies are found effective; for, 
with a few live Indians moving about excitedly 
among them, they can hardly be distinguished 
at a little distance from men, by any one not 
in the secret. The whole ridge-top then seems to 
be alive with hunters. 

The only animal that may fairly be regarded 
as a companion of our sheep is the so-called 
Rocky Mountain goat (Af/ocerus montana, Rich.), 
which, as its name indicates, is more antelope 
than goat. He, too, is a brave and hardy 
climber, fearlessly accompanying the sheep on 
the wildest summits, and braving with him the 
severest storms; but smaller, and much less dig- 
nified in demeanor. His jet-black horns are 
only about five or six inches in length, and the 
long white hair with which he is covered must 
obscure the expression of his limbs. I have never 
yet seen a living specimen of this American cha- 
mois, although a few bands, it is said, have 
been found in the Sierra. In some portions of 
the Rocky and Cascade mountains it occurs in 
flocks of considerable size, where it is eagerly 
pursued by the Indians, who make use of its 
skin in various ways as clothing, that of the head 
with the horns attached being sometimes worn as 
a cap. 

Three species of deer are found in California— 
the black-tailed, white-tailed, and mule-deer. The 
first mentioned (Cervus Columbianus) is by far 
the most abundant, and occasionally meets the 
sheep during the summer on high glacier mead- 
ows, and along the edge of the timber-line; but 
being a forest animal, seeking shelter and rearing 
its young in dense thickets, it seldom visits the 
wild sheep in its higher homes. The antelope, 

though not a mountaineer, is occasion- 
ally met in winter by the sheep while 
See feeding along the edges of the sage-plains 
and bare volcanic hills to the east of the 
Sierra. So also is the mule-deer, which 
is almost restricted in its range to this 
eastern region. The white-tailed species 
: belongs to the coast-ranges. 
WILD SHEEP JUMPING OVER A PRECIPICE. Perhaps no wild animal in the world is 
without enemies, but highlanders, as a class, 
spot, favorably situated with reference to | have fewer than lowlanders. The wily pan- 
the well-known trails of the sheep, they built | ther, slipping and crouching among long 
a high-walled corral, with long guiding | grass and bushes, pounces upon the ante- 
wings, diverging from the gate-way; and | lope and deer, but seldom crosses the bald, 
into this inclosure they sometimes succeeded | craggy thresholds of the sheep. Neither 
in driving the noble game. Great numbers can the bears be regarded as enemies ; 
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for, though they seek to vary their every-day 
diet of nuts and berries by an occasional 
meal of mutton, they prefer to hunt tame 
and helpless flocks. 


no doubt, capture an unprotected lamb at | 


times, or some unfortunate beset in deep, 
soft snow, but these cases are little more 
than accidents. So, also, afew perish in 
long-continued snow-storms, though, in all 
my mountaineering, I have not found more 
than five or six that seemed to have met 
their fate in this way. A little band of three 
were discovered snow-bound in Bloody 
Cafion a few years ago, and were killed 
with an ax by some travelers who chanced 
to be crossing the range in winter. 

Man, being the most powerful, is the 
most dangerous enemy of all, but even 


Eagles and coyotes, | 


| 


from him our brave mountain-dweller has 
little to fear in the remote solitudes of the 
Alps. The golden plains of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin were lately thronged with 
bands of elk and antelope, but, being fer- 
tile and accessible, they were required for 
human pastures. So also are the magnificent 
feeding-grounds of the deer—hill, valley, 
forest, and meadow, but it will be long 
ere man will care to take the highland 
castles of the sheep. And when we con- 
sider here how rapidly entire species of 
noble animals, such as the elk, moose, 
and buffalo, are being pushed to the very 
verge of extinction, all lovers of wildness 
will rejoice with me in the rocky secu- 
rity of Ovis Montana, the bravest inhabi- 
tant of the California Alps. 


CALPURNIA. 


PRELUDE, 


Hor was the noon and heavy. 


A pitiless, quivering brightness 


Hung in the motionless air; and o’er the abodes of the Czsars 

Broke the fierce breath of the sun from the fathomless deeps of the heavens. 
Tiber, the ancient, had shrunk in his bed, and, with sluggish pulsations, 
Languished his tawny blood in his veins as he crept ‘neath the arches,— 

Crept ‘neath the walls of the city of Mars to the happy Campagna. 

Gray was the grass on his banks, and the far-spreading crowns of the palm- trees 


Hung with a nerveless droop. 


Among the rank-growing rushes 


Stirred no murmuring breeze; and, hid in the gloom of the ilex, 

Moped the voiceless birds. Beneath the arcades of the temples 
Brooded the spirit of silence ; around the sculptured altars 

Drowsed in the wide and tenantless space the heavy-eyed augurs, 
Waiting in vain for the worshipers’ tread and the prayers of the faithful, 
Offering votive gifts on the shrines of the lofty Immortals. 

Lo! without, on the Forum the stately fagades and the columns, 

Lifted their snowy shapes against the deep blue of the ether, 

Grave, and placid, and pure, like the thought of a god of Olympus 
Swiftly congealed to stone in its large primeval perfection. 


Soundless and white was the noon; and, 


under the resonant arches, 


Rose in trembling wavelets the air from the sun-smitten pavements, 
And a bright lizard, perchance, that noiselessly slid o’er the marble, 
Flashed his golden-brown throat, and a hound slunk by in the shadow, 


Sadly, with lolling tongue. 


Thus, desolate, silent, and weary, 


Slept the great city at noon, the city of Mars and the Czsars. 
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“AROUND THE SCULPTURED ALTARS 
DROWSED IN THE WIDE AND TENANTLESS SPACE THE HEAVY-EYED AUGURS.” 


Il. 
IN THE PALACE OF THE CASARS. 


Hicu on the Palatine Hill, within the cool courts of his palace, 
Stretched on the tawny skin of a beast from the African jungles, 

Lay Maxentius Cesar, the scourge of the angry Immortals. 

Huge was his frame and seamed with the scars of manifold battles ; 
Rough-hewn his face and uncouth. A savage, barbarian cunning 
Lurked in his keen black eyes ’neath the bulging wall of his forehead, 
Furrowed across with a blood-red streak from the rim of the helmet. 
Bearded, burly, and fierce, like the men from Teutonian forest: 
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“THE MAIDS OF THE VIRGINAL VESTA.” 


Such was Maxentius Cesar. In Diocletian’s absence, 

Held he the scepter of Mars and ruled the realm of the Romans. 

Close to the Emperor’s couch, where the whispering spray of the fountains 
Fell with its cooling breath from the tortuous horns of the Tritons, 

Stood, with helmet in hand, Ausonius Mycon, the pretor; 

Tall and noble his growth, and his face was clear as Apollo’s. ‘ 
“Wroth are the gods,” quoth Czsar. “Great Jove from the high-vaulted heavens 
Thunders in cloudless space, but sends no rain to refresh us. 

Parched is the land, and the fruits of the earth are sapless and withered. 
Have I not hearkened unto the voice of the priests and the augurs 

Spying dark omens and signs amid the firmament’s arches— 

Bulls with flaming horns that dashed through the glittering star-world, 
Black-winged birds that filled with their screams the heavens at midnight ? 
And in the steaming entrails of sacrificial cattle 

Ill-boding signs have appeared. The maids of the virginal Vesta, 

Late at their shuddering watch by the sacred fire of the goddess, 

Thrice have swooned with dread, and terrible visions affright them. 

Wroth are the gods; for they brook not the impious worship of Jesus 

Risen (they say) from the dead,—a Galilean impostor,— 

Brook not the presence of men who sleepless walk in the darkness, 

Plotting disaster and death to the city of Mars and the Casars— 

Who, in the stillness of night, with horrid rites of the Orient 

Stain the fair face of the earth. The gods in their vengeance have wakened, 
And, at the games which to-morrow will gather the flower of the Romans 
Densely about the arena, the foes of the lofty Immortals 

Shall with the reeking dust of the earth which their feet have polluted 
Mingle their blood ; and Death’s keen tooth shall sting through their entrails.” 


Thus in wrath spoke Cesar; Ausonius Mycon, the pretor, 

Lifted his mournful eye, but tamed his tongue, for he dared not 

Free the tumultuous thoughts which wrestled with might in his bosom. 
And as he wavering stood he beheld, 'mid the blooming acacias 
Which close-clustering grew at the brimming marge of the fountains, 
Shyly a maiden approaching—a child of delicate stature. 
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Summers twelve had she told; like a bud-imprisoned blossom 
Struggled her virginal grace through the tender beauty of childhood. 

Pure was her brow, and her pallid cheek was wasted with weeping ; 

And in her eyes, where the gathering tears hung mute and appealing, 
Lay something strange and remote, like the glow of a deep inspiration. 
Wrapped was her slender form in a snowy garment that rippled 

Down to her sandaled feet, and shone with glittering brooches 

Artfully wrought, like nodding doves that gleamed on her shoulders. 
Warily trod she with timorous step on the glittering pavement, 

Paused in fear at the shafts of the jasper and porphyry columns, 

Then more boldly advanced through the perfumed twilight that lingered 
Under the marble arcades where reposed Maxentius Cesar. 

Wondering sore in his mind, Ausonius Mycon, the pretor, 

Gazed at the lily-white maid, and saw her tremble and shiver 

Like as a charméd bird that feels the eye of the serpent, 

Saw how her bosom shook with smothered sobs, as she prostrate 

Flung herself at the Emperor’s feet. Then her voice she uplifted— 
Cried with a wild, sharp cry, as if wrung from a soul in despairing: 
“Cesar Maxentius, hear me! Oh, hear me, Maxentius Cesar! 

Give me death at thy hand! Oh, let me die, I implore thee! 

Why hast thou spared a life so worthless, so weak and unfaithful, 

When thou throw’st to the beasts my father, my mother—forgive me, 
Christ! and restore me my strength—my mother, my mother, 

To be thrown to the beasts in the sight of the blood-thirsty people ! 

I was weak. I denied my Lord; but now I am stronger. 

Now I have strength to avow Him; for hath He not said to the faithful: 
‘He that loseth his life for My sake’—yes, Lord, I will follow— 

Walk through the terrible portal of Death to Thy glory eternal— 

Walk with unflinching feet, though my flesh be weak and unwilling! 
Take me, O Cesar, now; for now I am brave and intrepid! 
Take me ere [ grow weak and my heart within me unsteady 





hd 


Thus she cried and wept, and the voice of her weeping resounded 
Wide through the marble halls; while the whispering waters descended 
Cool in showers of spray from the Naiad’s cup, and the Satyrs, 
Poised on tiptoe in heedless delight 'mid the blooming acacias, 
Scarcely felt the restraint of the stone which their joy made immortal. 


Silently listened Cesar; a fierce frown wrinkled his forehead ;— 

Then a curt, menacing laugh which boded ill for the maiden. 

“‘ Death thou demandest,” quoth he, “and sav’st us the cost of the hunting; 
Foolish bird, that fliest unsought to the claws of the eagle! 

Sooth, ere to-morrow’s noon thou wilt flutter in vain in his talons. 
Take her, Ausonius Mycon, and see that her prayer be denied not.” 
Thus he spoke, and the pretor, Ausonius Mycon, made answer: 

“* Master,” he said, “thy servant I am, and my law is thy bidding. 
Yet, if ever I merited praise for aught I have done thee, 

Give me this maid as my slave; for choked are the prisons already 
With the disciples of Christ that will bleed in the Flavian arena 

For the delight of the people. The gods are compassionate, Casar,— 
Are not athirst for the blood of a pale and shy little maiden, 

Who, by affection beguiled and natural love of her kindred, 

Trod unthinking their path. My two Egyptian dancers, 

Graceful, endowed with a skill that passes all understanding, 

These will I give thee if thou wilt deign to accept from thy servant 
What is already thine own.” But, with a snort of impatience, 
Shouted Maxentius: “Take her, and send thy Egyptian dancers, 
Even to-day—dost thou hear ?—for languor oppresses me sorely.” 
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“AND BORE HER OUT OF THE PALACE.” 


Stooping, the pretor uplifted the swooning form of the maiden 
From the hard touch of the stone, and bore her out of the palace, 
Through the exterior court, where brawled the dissolute guardsmen, 
Playing at dice and tossing the clinking sesterce of silver 

On the mosaic floor, and sentries dozed in the shadow 

Of the arcades that were wrought with rarest skill by the cunning 
Artist’s hand; where arabesques swung their jubilant tendrils, 

Like fleet voices of joy for a moment caught and arrested 

Soaring in heavenward flight. But onward hastened the pretor 
Through the desolate streets and the resonant void of the Forum, 
While the faint rhythm of the maiden’s heart that beat 'gainst his bosom 
Filled his soul with an unknown peace and with tender compassion. 
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“NOW STOOPS SHE AND TENDERLY GAZES 
INTO THE SUNKEN EYES OF A SAINT.” 


On the Quirinal Hill, not far from the Gardens of Sallust, 

Loudly he knocked at the gate and entered a high-ceiléd dwelling; 
Placed the maid on a couch, and thus he gently addressed her: 

“Child, I see by thy garb that thou art free-born and gentle, 

Sprung of patrician race, perchance, for thy bearing is noble. 

Far be the thought from my heart to make thee a slave in my household. 
Rather my child shalt thou be, and my daughters will comfort and soothe thee, 
Till thy young soul shall rebound from its dark and morbid deflection 
Back to its natural poise of healthful enjoyment and gladness. 

But, till thy wound be healed, I ask no importunate question 

Touching thy birth and thy name, but bide my time till thou comest 

Like mine own child to my knee, and reposest confidence in me.” 
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Ill, 
IN THE FLAVIAN ARENA. 


Pate through the azure expanse of the sky the moon was ascending; 

Like intangible snow its breath of silvery vapor 

Softly fell through the fields of the air o’er the slumbering city. 

Then, with tremulous gleam, the stars burst forth, and Orion 

Shone with a frosty sheen, and a vague and luminous shimmer 

Rained from the Milky Way. But pure, ard ghostly, and solemn 

Rose the stately facade of the temple of Jupiter Stator ; 

Hushed and empty beneath, as if touched with a chilly remoteness, 

Lay the white square of the Forum, where loomed the Phocian column 

High in the moon-bathed stillness. The sculptured arch of Severus 

Glimmered palely amidst the temples of deified Czsars ; 

While, ‘neath the brow of the Palatine Hill, the vast Coliseum 

Flung its mantle of gloom to hide the deeds of the darkness, 

Wrought on this terrible day for the joy of a barbarous people. 

Sheltered deep in the shade of those huge and cavernous portals 

Stood, close pressed to the stone, a little quivering maiden. 

Fearless she stood and with burning eyes through the iron-barred gate-way 

Gazed at the sated beasts that yawning drowsed in the shadow,— 

Drowsed or slunk with velveted tread o’er the star-lit arena, 

Snuffing, perchance, as they went the mangled form of a martyr, 

Sightless, that stared with insensible orbs to the moon-flooded heavens. 

Trembling she stood, and hugged the rigid bars of the iron 

Close to her breast; but her sense seemed dead, and feeling, she felt not. 

Silence brooded about her; until at the mouth of the portal 

Sounded the clank of a lance upon the pavement of lava. 

Then she turned with a start, though she long had expected the signal, 

Saw ’gainst the brightness without three men advancing to meet her— 

One a youth in the garb of the far-famed imperial legion, 

Rugged the others and clad in the humble attire of the freedmen. 

“Glaucus, I thank thee,” so spoke in a shuddering whisper the maiden; 

“Christ, who seeth in secret this kindly deed, will requite thee. 

Now unbar me the gate and bid these brethren await me 

Here, in the gloom of this arch, until I have rescued the bodies 

Safe from the fangs of the beasts, that piously we may commit them 

Unto the consecrate earth. My soul is constant and fearless, 

Though this frail flesh be weak. Yet, if the Lord hold me worthy 

Here to receive for the sake of His name the crown of the martyr, 

Then return to our brethren, and bid them before the Lord's altar 

Breathe a prayer for the soul of their sorrowful sister, Calpurnia.” 

“Child, thou temptest the Lord,” the soldier Glaucus made answer. 

“*Let the dead bury their dead,’ for thus the Master hath spoken; 

Wheresoever they rest, His hand, O sister, will reach them.” 

“Glaucus,” she said, “I am lonely, and yearn and weep for my mother. 

Lo, my poor life is a smoking flax and a reed that is bruiséd. 

Pray the good Jesus to quench the feeble spark of my being— 

He hath no work on the earth for one that was weak and denied Him.” 

Heaving a sigh, the soldier undid the bolts and the barriers, 

And with unfaltering feet Calpurnia passed through the gate-way, 

Murmured the blessed name which protects from the powers of evil, 

Feeling a new-born strength that gushed through her veins and her fibers; 

While with loud-beating heart the soldier gazed from the portal: 

“Ah, Christ Jesus defend her! Death’s jaws are yawning before her! 

Seest thou not the sleek beast that yonder lurks by the pillar, 

Crouching now for the leap ?—now leaping? My vision forsakes me! 
VoL. XXII.—3. 
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Heavenly Lord, where art thou that thus—but my sense is delirious— 
Brothers, support me! Great God! Unharmed she stands, and a halo 
Beams from her sorrowful face! Now stoops she and tenderly gazes 
Into the sunken eyes of a saint. Oh, hie thee, sweet sister, 

Dangers untold encompass thy path! Behold how she raises 

Full to the moon the prostrate form, and kisses the pallid 

Lips of the dead. O brothers, make haste—why stand we inactive ? 
Quick, draw the bolts from the gate! Oh, why do ye linger? 

Hush! How the air doth quake! The roar of the Libyan lion 

Rolls with thunderous echoes around the empty arena. 

Darkness gathers about me! ‘The moon in the misi-flooded distance 
Loses her light and fades. The stars grow dim and unsteady. 

Hark! from afar a faint shrieck—a groan! Ye angels, forsake her 

Not in her hour of need! I tremble! What see ye, my brethren ? 
Aid mine unfaithful eyes! Do ye hear a checked supplication 

Rise through the stillness of night? And footsteps methinks that draw nearer— 
Now retreating again? What is that? On the brink of perdition 
Totters my foot! For behold, do ye see in the seat of the Cesars, 
Yonder, above the black arch, the shape of a toga-clad Roman? 

Lost! Just God, I am lost! Do you see how he stares unaverted 
Fierce at the white void within, like a beast that is sated with murder? 
He resembles, methinks, Ausonius Mycon, the pretor! 

Lord, thou hast visited swiftly my sin and my weakness upon me! 

Yet I shall tremble no more! I will tread where thou, Lord, hast trodden!” 


Thus spake Glaucus, but ere his sad voice had expired in the twilight, 
Saw he Calpurnia stand at the portal and beckoning to him. 

Pale she stood and erect, and her frame seemed frail and translucent, 
As if the light of the radiant soul were shimmering through it; 


And at her feet, with withered lips and rigidly staring, 

Lay her beloved dead; and Glaucus, forgetting his terror, 

Straightway unbarred the gate, that, grating, swung on its hinges,— 
Lifted the lifeless clay of the saints, and tenderly placed them 

Side by side on a bier, and hid their blood-sprinkled garments, 

Hid their gaping wounds, ’neath a shroud of precious linen. 

Seizing the bier the freedmen emerged from the gloom of the portal ; 
Swiftly they moved through the night, and Calpurnia followed behind them, 
Down the Appian Way and on through the Porta Latina. 

Tearless and dumb she hurried away o’er the smooth-trodden pavement, 
Feeling scarcely the weight of her limbs, nor the touch of the lava— 
Feeling only a world of woe that throbbed in her bosom. 

“ Ah, little maid, thy grief makes thee blind, and thy vigilant senses 
List to the tumult within and thy heart’s tempestuous beating ; 

Dulled are thine ears to the muffled tread of sandaled footsteps— 
Footsteps whose shadowy sound awakens no treacherous echo 

From the gates of the tombs, where sleep the mighty departed. 

Nor do thy fevered eyes descry in the gathering dimness 

Something that steals through the mist, now tarries a while at the way-side, 
Then, with a peering gaze and noiselessly, hasteneth onward, 

Pausing when thou dost pause, and when thou advancest, advancing.” 


IV. 
IN THE CATACOMBS OF ST. CALIXTUS., 


HusHeEp from the depths of the earth, with a sweet, ethereal cadence, 
Came the soft strains of a song—a hymn of praise and of gladness: 
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“Blessed,” they sang, “are the dead who die in the Lord”; and a youthful 
Voice, with the virginal dew of faith and childhood upon it, 

Rose through the sod and hovered aloft like a joy-wingéd seraph: 
«Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection.” 

Here, ‘neath the boughs of a cypress copse, in the sheltering shadow 
(Dense and opaque, like a hoar-frost of darkness congealed on the tiny 
Spears of the vernal grass), Calpurnia paused, and the freedmen ; 

Then, with wary hand, she knocked on a stone that was hidden 

Half in a jungle of roses that grew ’mid the roots of the cypress. 

“Christ is risen,” she said; and the answer came to the watchword: 
“Yea, He is risen, indeed”; and lo! the stone was uplifted 

Quickly by strong arms beneath; and straightway clearer and tenderer, 
Like a sweet face that is quickly revealed ‘neath the veil that has hid it, 
Burst the glad chant from the womb of the earth and soared to the heavens: 
“Thou wilt show me the path of life; behold, in Thy presence, 

Lord, there is fullness of joy.” A moment’s glare of the torches, 
Flaming red in the gloom, but ghostly and white in the moonlight; 
Then a dull thud of the stone, as the martyred dead and the living 
Vanished beneath it. Now ceased the chant, and in reverent silence 
Bore they the saints to their rest through the long, subterranean chambers, 
Haunted by shadowy watchers, and reached the cave where the brethren 
Praised the Lord in prayer and song, while the white-haired bishop 

Spoke the words of life to strengthen the weak and the weary, 

Spoke to refresh the souls that drooping fell at the way-side. 

When Calpurnia saw his mild, compassionate visage, 

Forth she sprang, embracing his knees; and as the smooth billow 
Dumbly swells till it breaks on the strand in melodious ripples, 

Thus her imprisoned grief, that had mutely swelled in her bosom, 

Burst in a shower of tears at the goal of her perilous wandering. 
“Father,” she cried, “the Lord hath turned His countenance from me! 
Him I denied in my weakness, and now, in His wrath, He rejects me. 
Cesar I prayed for death, but he made me a slave. Oh, my father, 
Even the Libyan lion that lurks in the Flavian arena 

Harmed me not; so vile I am, and the Lord will not take me; 

Lo, I went in this night to save the clay that was precious 

Unto my heart from the impious hands of the base and ungodly. 

Here I have brought it to thee; thou wilt bury my father and mother 
Here in the hallowed soil where sleep generations of martyrs.” 


“ Daughter,” the patriarch answered, and murmured a soft benediction, 
Placing his hands on her throbbing brow and soothing her gently, 
“Thou hast sinned in denying the Lord; but the Saviour is gracious; 
He has forgiven thy sin, for hard was thy self-imposed penance. 

Think not, child, that He has thrust thee away from His bosom; 

If He withheld the martyr’s crown in the bloody arena, 

He has desired thee to live and, living, to further His kingdom.” 
“Oh, but my father,” Calpurnia sobbed, “I am weak and unworthy! 
What is the life of a maiden slave, that the Lord in His glory 

E’er should bethink Him of her, and the flickering flame of her being 
Shield with His mighty hands against the breath of destruction ? 
Father, oh pray that I die, for I am alone and am weary.” 

“Child,” the bishop replied, “two sparrows are sold for a farthing; 
Yet falls not one to the ground without the will of Our Father. 
Wondrous, indeed, are the ways of the Lord, and even thy weakness 
He has preserved to work His will, though obscurely and blindly. 
Death hast thou sought, and thou weepest that martyrdom is denied thee; 
Life has its martyrs, my daughter, as brave, as strong, and as faithful, 
Ay, as the martyrs of death. And thine is the work of confession, 
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Not by thy blood, but by deeds of heroic meekness and patience. 

Deeds of forbearance and kindness ’mid unending toil and injustice— 
Deeds that calmly shall shine in the gloom which thy path shall encompass, 
Like the small flame of a lamp that unsteadily glimmers and flickers 
Lone in the night, and showeth the gloom, though it cannot disperse it. 
Christ has withheld the fangs of the beasts from thy delicate body, 
Shielding thee, child, from the martyr’s death, because He will grant thee 
That which, my daughter, is harder to bear—the life of a martyr.” 

Thus the patriarch spoke, and knelt in prayer at the altar 

Close at Calpurnia’s side, and all the brethren assemt led 

Bowed their heads in silence, and prayed for the souis of the martyrs 
Summoned to stand this night before the face of the Saviour, 

Hearing the joyful words from His lips, “ Ye blest of my Father, 

Enter ye into the kingdom”; while in the dim light of the tapers 
Gleamed on the wall, indistinctly, an outline mosaic of Jesus 

Drawn as the Shepherd who bears the lamb that was lost on His shoulders. 
Deep was the stillness, save for the crackle, perchance, of the torches, 
Save for the smothered sobs of a maiden bereaved, or a widow, 

Striving in vain to strangle her natural grief, and to follow 

Upward her loved one in thought to his blesséd rest from his labors 

Safe in the kingdom of God. Then suddenly from the watchers 

Came a loud shriek of alarm, and, ere the brethren assembled 

Woke from the rapture of prayer, beheld they standing among them— 
Toga-clad, tall, and erect—Ausonius Mycon, the pretor. 

“Stay, disciples of Christ!” he cried, and his sword he uplifted. 

“Fear me no more, for alas! the strength of my arm it is broken. 

Here is my sword,” and he flung the blade at the feet of the bishop. 

“ Wreak your vengeance upon me, for swordless stand I among you; 
Red are my hands with the innocent blood of your fathers and daughters.” 
Half re-assured, yet fearful, the brethren paused in the door-ways, 

Gazing over their shoulders with glances of doubt and suspicion, 

While at the altar immovable stood the reverent bishop, 

Grave and serene and pale at his feet lay the maiden Calpurnia. 

“ Priest,” the praetor resumed, “I know not the God whom thou servest ; 
Yet have I seen the strength He has given this pale little maiden, 
Hidden, have heard the words which, through thy mouth, He hath spoken. 
Lo! I have waged against Him a vain, ineffectual warfare, 

And by the deeds of this night I am utterly broken and conquered. 

Late in the watches nocturnal I rose, and the light mists of slumber 
Rubbed from mine eyes, and tracked this child through devious path-ways 
Unto the Flavian arena. I hoped, perchance, to discover 

Where in the womb of the night your hidden worship eluded 

Ever my vigilant search. I had not resolved to betray you, 

But, by my knowledge armed, to keep you in bitter subjection. 

Ah, but this shy little maid has vanquished her valiant pursuer! 

Now he is fain to fall at her feet, and beg her to lead him 

Unto that fountain of life whence spring such trust and devotion, 
Courage so high and serene in the face of death and of danger, 

Valor in frailty clad and strength thus wedded to weakness. 

Therefore, the God whom Calpurnia serves, O priest, I will worship; 

I and my household will bend our knees bringing gifts to His altars; 
Thou wilt teach us the wingéd ways that lead to His favor.” 

Silently burned in haloes of mist the delicate tapers, 

Fell their pale sheen on faces upturned in prayerful rapture, 

Fell on the reverent priest as he on the brow of the maiden 

Placed his hands and blessed her, and spake in a tremulous whisper: 
“Daughter, behold! ’tis the voice of the Lord hath given thee answer. 
Now thou knowest the worth of the life which He has protected, 
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Hold it henceforth as His gift, that is left for a time in thy keeping. 

Stake it not rashly in self-sought peril, but cherish it dearly! 

Though in thy sight it seem worthless and mean, to Him it is precious. 
Daughter, be faithful and brave and true to His voice dwelling in thee, 
Wondrous results then may spring from the deeds of a weak little maiden.” 


Far was the night advanced, and the hour of morn was approaching, 
Soon from the daylight world overhead came fitful and muffled 
Sounds, as if heard through the mists of a dream with remote indistinctness; 
Now the dull creak of a vintner’s wain drawn by heavy-limbed oxen, 
Now the sharp clank of a horse’s hoof on the pavement of lava. 
Straightway the bishop moved, preceded by ministering brethren, 
Bearing torches and tapers, along the tenebrious path-ways, 

Paused at an open tomb in the masoned wall of a cavern, 

Placed the martyrs with prayer and chant in the coffins of marble, 
Bearing the sign of the fish and the words: “ Reguiescat in pace.” 
Then, by the torches led through the long, labyrinthine recesses, 
Hastened the children of Christ to the upper abodes of the daylight. 


One by one they emerged from the blossoming jungle of roses, 
Shading their dazzled eyes and cautiously peering around them; 
Quickly they spread o’er the fields, or toward the Porta Latina 
Urged their steps ai.d sought their accustomed haunts in the city 
Last of all, clad in civic attire, the bishop ascended, 

And at his side with solemn brow went Ausonius Mycon, 

Holding close to his breast the little maiden Calpurnia, 

Who, from the terrible strain of the night and the wild agitation, 

Lay as if wrapt in a swoon, so deep and calm was her slumber. 
Angels with peace in their wings had gently breathed on her eyelids, 
Blown the foot-prints of care from the sweet, unconscious features, 
Till they relaxed again to their soft and infantine roundness, 

Touched by the strange remoteness of sleep that rested upon them. 
Gently the bishop clasped her listless hand, as he whispered, 
Solemnly: “ Praetor, behold, of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Close to the edge of the cypress copse, where the flame-chaliced poppies 
Clustering grew, they watched the dawn as it dimly awakened, 

Pale with tinges of rose that strayed o’er the crests of the mountains, 
Ere with its fiery blush it fringed the hovering cloudlets, 

Darting radiant shafts of dewy light and of color 

Up ‘mid the fleecy embankments of mist and of shivering vapors,— 
Opening deeps in the sky whence the night was slowly receding, 
Chilly vistas where lingered reluctant, cerulean shadows, 

Dark with a tint as of steel; then elfin showers of sunlight 

Quivered upward in roseate hues and spread to the zenith, 

Till the gray west responsively flushed with a faint crimson pallor. 


Long the patriarch stood and gazed at the vanguard of morning. 
Touching the preetor, he said: “The kingdom of Christ is advancing 
Silently, brightly, and calmly, as marches the conquering daylight 
Over the fields of the sky. A glad voice whispers within me: 

Surely the Lord will scatter the gloom of the night, and triumphant 
Hurl the keen shafts of His truth into the shadows of error, 

Lift the light of His visage upon the dwellers in darkness. 

Mine the eyes that shall see this realm lie prostrate before Him.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN OLD HOUSE, 
‘ 


A FEw steps from the St. Charles Hotel, 
in New Orleans, brings you to and across 
Canal street, the central avenue of the city, 
and to that corner where the flower-women 
sit at the inner and outer edges of the 
arcaded sidewalk, and make the air sweet 
with their fragrant merchandise. The crowd 
—and if it is near the time of the carnival 
it will be great—will follow Canal street. 

But you turn, instead, into the quiet, 
narrow way which a lover of Creole antiq- 
uity, in fondness for a romantic past, is still 
prone to call the Rue Royale. You will 
pass a few restaurants, a few auction rooms, 
a few furniture warehouses, and will hardly 
realize that you have left behind you the 
activity and clatter of a city of merchants 
before you find yourself in a region of 
architectural decrepitude, where an ancient 
and foreign-seeming domestic life, in second 
stories, overhangs the ruins of a former com- 
mercial prosperity, and upon everything has 
settled down a long Sabbath of decay. The 
vehicles in the street are few in number, and 
are merely passing through; the stores are 
shrunken into shops; you see here and 
there, like a patch of bright mold, the stall 
of that significant fungus, the Chinaman. 
Many great doors are shut and clamped 
and grown gray with cobweb; many street 
windows are nailed up; half the balconies 
are begrimed and rust-eaten, and many of 
the humid arches and alleys which charac- 
terize the older Franco-Spanish piles of stuc- 
coed brick betray a squalor almost oriental. 

Yet beauty lingers here. ‘lo say nothing 
of the picturesque, sometimes you get sight 
of comfort, sometimes of opulence, through 
the unlatched wicket in some forte-cochére— 
red-painted brick pavement, foliage of dark 
palm or pale banana, marble or granite 
masonry and blooming parterres ; or through 
a chink between some pair of heavy batten 
window-shutters, opened with an almost 
reptile wariness, your eye gets a glimpse 
of lace and brocade upholstery, silver and 
bronze, and much similar rich antiquity. 

The faces of the inmates are in keeping— 





a sad proportion of the passengers in the 
street are dingy and shabby ; but just when 
these are putting you off your guard, there 
will pass you a woman—more likely two or 
three—of patrician beauty. 

Now, if you will go far enough down 
this old street, you will see, as you approach 
its intersection with Names in that 
region elude one like ghosts. 

However, as you begin to find the way 
a trifle more open, you will not fail to notice 
on the right-hand side, about midway of 
the square, a small, low, brick house of a 
story and a half, set out upon the sidewalk, 
as weather-beaten and mute as an aged 
beggar fallen asleep. Its corrugated roof of 
dull red tiles, sloping down toward you with 
an inward curve, is overgrown with weeds, 
and in the fall of the year is gay with the 
yellow plumes of the golden-rod. You can 
almost touch with your cane the low edge 
of the broad, overhanging eaves. The 
batten shutters at door and window, with 
hinges like those of a postern, are shut with 
a gnp that makes one’s knuckles and nails 
feel lacerated. Save in the brick-work itself 
there is notacranny. You would say the 
house has the lock-jaw. There are two 
doors, and to each a single chipped and 
battered marble step. Continuing on down 
the sidewalk, on a line with the house, is a 
garden masked from view by a high, close 
board-fence. You may see the tops of its 
fruit-trees—pomegranate, peach, banana, fig, 
pear, and particularly one large orange, 
close by the fence, that must be very old. 

The residents over the narrow way, who 
live in a three-story house, originally of much 
pretension, but from whose front door hard 
times have removed almost all vestiges of 
paint, will tell you: 

“ Yass, de ’ouse is in’abit; ’tis live in.” 

And this is likely to be all the informa- 
tion you get—not that they would not tell, 
but they cannot grasp the idea that you 
wish to know—until, possibly, just as you 
are turning to depart, your informant, in 
a single word and with the most evident 
non-appreciation of its value, drops the 
simple key to the whole matter : 

“ Dey’s quadroons.” 

He may then be aroused to mention the 
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better appearance of the place in former 

, when the houses of this region gen- 
erally stood farther apart, and that garden 
comprised the whole square. 

Here dwelt, sixty years ago and more, 
one Delphine Carraze ; or, as she was com- 
monly designated by the few who knew her, 
Madame Delphine. That she owned her 
home, and that it had been given her by 
the then deceased companion of her days 
of beauty, were facts so generally admitted 
as to be, even as far back as that sixty years 
ago, no longer a subject of gossip. She was 
never pointed out by the denizens of the 
quarter as a character, nor her house as a 
“feature.” It would have passed all Creole 
powers of guessing to divine what you could 
find worthy of inquiry concerning a retired 
quadroon woman ; and not the least puzzled 
of all would have been the timid and restive 
Madame Delphine herself. 


CHAPTER II. 
MADAME DELPHINE, 


Durinc the first quarter of the present 
century, the free quadroon caste of New 
Orleans was in its golden age. Earlier 
generations—sprung, upon the one hand, 
from the merry gallants of a French colo- 
nial military service which had grown gross 
by affiliation with Spanish-American front- 
ier life, and, upon the other hand, from 
comely Ethiopians culled out of the less 
negroidal types of African live goods, and 
bought at the ship’s side with vestiges of 
quills and cowries and copper wire still 
in their head-dresses,—these earlier genera- 
tions, with scars of battle or private ren- 
contre still on the fathers, and of servitude 
on the manumitted mothers, afforded a 
mere hint of the splendor that was to 
result from a survival of the fairest through 
seventy-five years devoted to the elimination 
of the black pigment and the cultivation of 
hyperian excellence and nymphean grace 
and beauty. Nor, if we turn to the present, 
is the evidence much stronger which is 
offered by the gens de couleur whom you 
may see in the quadroon quarter this after- 
noon, with “ Ichabod” legible on their murky 
foreheads through a vain smearing of toilet 
powder, dragging their chairs down to the 
narrow gate-way of their close-fenced gar- 
dens, and staring shrinkingly at you as you 
pass, like a nest of yellow kittens. 

But as the present century was in its 





second and third decades, the guadroones 
(for we must contrive a feminine spelling to 
define the strict limits of the caste as then 
established) came forth in splendor. Old 
travelers spare no terms to tell their praises, 
their faultlessness of feature, their perfection 
of form, their varied styles of beauty,—for 
there were even pure Caucasian blondes 
among them,—their fascinating manners, 
their sparkling vivacity, their chaste and 
pretty wit, their grace in the dance, their 
modest propriety, their taste and elegance 
in dress. In the gentlest and most poetic 
sense they were indeed the syrens of this 
land, where it seemed “always afternoon ”"— 
a momentary triumph of an Arcadian over 
a Christian civilization, so beautiful and so 
seductive that it became the subject of 
special chapters by writers of the day more 
original than correct as social philosophers. 

The balls that were got up for them by 
the male sang-pur were to that day what 
the carnival is to the present. Society 
balls given the same nights proved failures 
through the coincidence. The magnates 
of government,—municipal, state, federal,— 
those of the army, of the learned pro- 
fessions and of the clubs,—in short, the white 
male aristocracy in everything save the ec- 
clesiastical desk,—were there. Tickets were 
high-priced to insure the exclusion of the 
vulgar. No distinguished stranger was 
allowed to miss them. They were beautiful! 
They were clad in silken extenuations from 
the throat to the feet, and wore, withal, a 
pathos in their charm that gave them a 
family likeness to innocence. 

Madame Delphine, were you not a 
stranger, could have told you all about it; 
though hardly, I suppose, without tears. 

But at the time of which we would speak 
(1821-22) her day of splendor was set, and 
her husband—let us call him so for her 
sake—was long dead. “He was an Ameri- 
can, and, if we take her word for it, a man 
of noble heart and extremely handsome ; but 
this is knowledge which we can do without. 

Even in those days the house was always 
shut, and Madame Delphine’s chief occupa- 
tion and end in life seemed to be to keep 
well locked up in-doors. She was an excel- 
lent person, the neighbors said—a very 
worthy person ; and they were, may be, near- 
er correct than they knew. They rarely saw 
her save when she went to or returned from 
church; a small, rather tired-looking, dark 
quadroone of very good features and a gentle 
thoughtfulness of expression which it would 
take long to describe: call it a widow’s look. 
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In speaking of Madame Delphine’s house, 
mention should have been made of a gate 
in the fence on the Royal-street sidewalk. 
It is gone now, and was out of use then, 
being fastened once for all by an iron 
staple clasping the cross-bar and driven 
into the post. 

Which leads us to speak of another 
person. 


CHAPTER III. 
CAPITAINE LEMAITRE. 


CaPITAINE LEMAITRE was one of those 
men that might be any age,—thirty, forty, 
forty-five ; there was no telling from his face 
what was years and what was only weather. 
His countenance was of a grave and quiet, 
but also luminous, sort, which was instantly 
admired and ever afterward remembered, as 
was also the fineness of his hair and the blue- 
ness of his eyes. Those pronounced him 
youngest who scrutinized his face the closest. 
But waiving the discussion of age, he was 
odd, though not with the oddness that he 
who reared him had striven to produce. 

He had not been brought up by mother or 
father. He had lost both in infancy, and 
had fallen to the care of a rugged old mili- 
tary grandpapa of the colonial school, 
whose unceasing endeavor had been to make 
“his boy” as savage and ferocious a holder 
of unimpeachable social rank as it became a 
pure-blooded French Creole to be who could 
trace his pedigree back to the god Mars. 

“ Remember, my boy,” was the adjuration 
received by him as regularly as his waking 
cup of black coffee, “that none of your 
family line ever kept the laws of any govern- 
ment or creed.” And if it was well that he 
should bear this in mind, it was well to 
reiterate it persistently, for, from the nurse’s 
arms, the boy wore a look, not of docility 
so much as of gentle, judicial benevolence. 
The domestics of the old man’s house used 
to shed tears of laughter to see that look on 
. the face ofa babe. His rude guardian ad- 
dressed himself to the modification of this 
facial expression; it had not enough of 
majesty in it, for instance, or of large dare- 
deviltry ; but with care these could be made 
to come. 

And, true enough, at twenty-one (in Ur- 
sin Lemaitre), the labors of his grandfather 
were an apparent success. He was not 
rugged, nor was he loud-spoken, as his ven- 
erable trainer would have liked to present 
him to society ; but he was as serenely terri- 








ble as a well-aimed rifle, and the old man 
looked upon his results with pride. He had 
cultivated him up to that pitch where he 
scorned to practice any vice, or any virtue 
that did not include the principle of self. 
assertion. A few touches only were wanting 
here and there to achieve perfection, when 
suddenly the old man died. Yet it was his 
proud satisfaction, before he finally lay down 
to see Ursin a favored companion and the 
peer, both in courtesy and pride, of those 
polished gentlemen famous in history, the 
brothers Lafitte. 

The two Lafittes were, at the time young 
Lemaitre reached his majority (say 1808 or 
1812), only merchant blacksmiths, so to 
speak, a term intended to convey the 
idea of blacksmiths who never soiled their 
hands, who were men of capita!, stood 
a little higher than the clergy, and moved in 
society among its autocrats. But they were 
full of possibilities, men of action, and men, 
too, of thought, with already a pronounced 
disbelief in the custom-house. In these 
days of big carnivals they would have been 
patented as the dukes of Little Manchac 
and Barrataria. 

Young Ursin Lemaitre (in full the name 
was Lemaitre-Vignevielle) had not only the 
hearty friendship of these good people, but 
also a natural turn for accounts; and as his 
two friends were looking about them with 
an enterprising eye, it easily resulted that he 
presently connected himself with the black- 
smithing profession. Not exactly at the 
forge in the Lafittes’ famous smithy, among 
the African Samsons, who, with their shin- 
ing black bodies bared to the waist, made 
the Rue St. Pierre ring with the stroke of 
their hammers; but as a—there was no oc- 
casion to mince the word in those days— 
smuggler. 

Smuggler—patriot—where was the differ- 
ence? Beyond the ken of a community to 
which the enforcement of the revenue laws 
had long been merely so much out of every 
man’s pocket and dish, into the all-devour- 
ing treasury of Spain. At this date they 
had come under a kinder yoke, and to a 
treasury that at least echoed when the cus- 
toms were dropped into it; but the change 


| was still new. What could a man be more 


than Capitaine Lemaitre was—the soul of 
honor, the pink of courtesy, with the cour- 
age of the lion, and the magnanimity of the 
elephant; frank—the very exchequer of 
truth? Nay, go higher still: his paper was 
good in Toulouse street. To the gossips 
in the gaming-clubs he was the culminating 
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——————— 
proof that smuggling was one of the sublimer 
virtues. d : 

Years went by. Events transpired which 
have their place in history. Under a gov- 
emment which the community by and by 
saw was conducted in their interest, smug- 
gling began to lose its respectability and to 
grow disreputable, hazardous, and debased. 
In certain onslaughts made upon them by 
officers of the law, some of the smugglers 
became murderers. The business became 
unprofitable for a time until the enterprising 
Lafittes—thinkers—bethought them of a 
corrective, —“ privateering.” 

Thereupon the United States Government 
set a price upon their heads. Later yet it 
became known that these outlawed pirates 
had been offered money and rank by Great 
Britain if they would join her standard, then 
hovering about the water-approaches to their 
native city, and that they had spurned the 
bribe; wherefore their heads were ruled out 
of the market, and, meeting and treating 
with Andrew Jackson, they were received as 
lovers of their country, and as compatriots 
fought in the battle of New Orleans at the 
head of their fearless men, and—here tradition 
takes up the tale—were never seen afterward. 

Capitaine Lemaitre was not among the 
killed or wounded, but he was among the 
missing. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THREE FRIENDS. 


THE roundest and happiest-looking priest 
in the city of New Orleans was a little man 
fondly known among his* people as Pére 
Jerome. He was a Creole and a member 
of one of the city’s leading families. His 
dwelling was a little frame cottage, standing 
on high pillars just inside a tall, close fence, 
and reached by a narrow out-door stair 
from the green batten gate. It was well 
surrounded by crape myrtles, and communi- 
cated behind by a descending stair and a 
plank-walk with the rear entrance of the 
chapel over whose worshipers he daily 
spread his hands in benediction. The name 
of the street—ah! there is where light is 
wanting. Save the Cathedral and the Ur- 


sulines, there is very little of record con- | 


cerning churches at that time, though they 
were springing up here and there. All there 
is certainty of is that Pére Jerome’s frame 
chapel was some little new-born “ down- 
town” thing; that may have survived the 
passage of years, or may have escaped 
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“ Paxton’s Directory ” “so as by fire.” His 
parlor was dingy and carpetless; one could 
smell distinctly there the vow of poverty. 
His bed-chamber was bare and clean, and 
the bed in it narrow and hard, but between 
the two was a dining-room that would tempt 


| a laugh to the lips of any who looked in. 


The table was small, but stout, and all the 
furniture of the room substantial, made of 
fine wood, and carved just enough to give 
the notion of wrinkling pleasantry. His 
mother’s and sister’s doing, Pére Jerome 
would explain; they would not permit 
this apartment—or dezartment—to suffer. 
Therein, as well as in the parlor, there was 
odor, but of a more epicurean sort, that 
explained interestingly the Pére Jerome’s 
rotundity and rosy smile. 

In this room, and about this miniature 
round-table, used sometimes to sit with 
Pére Jerome two friends to whom he was 
deeply attached—one, Evariste Varrillat, a 
playmate from early childhood, now his 
brother-in-law ; the other, Jean Thompson, 
a companion from youngest manhood, and 
both, like the little priest himself, the regret- 
ful rememberers of a fourth comrade who 
was a comrade no more. Like Pére Jer- 
ome, they had come, through years, to the 
thick of life’s conflicts,—the priest’s brother- 
in-law a physician, the other an attorney, 
and brother-in-law to the lonely wanderer, 
—yet they loved to huddle around this 
small board, and be boys again in heart 
while men in mind. Neither one nor an- 
other was leader. In earlier days they had 
always yielded to him who no longer met 
with them a certain chieftainship, and they 
still thought of him and talked of him, and, 
in their conjectures, groped after him, as 
one of whom they still continued to expect 
greater things than of themselves. 

They sat one day drawn thus close to- 
gether, sipping and theorizing, speculating 
upon the nature of things in an easy, bold, 
sophomoric way, the conversation for the 
most part being in French, the native tongue 
of the doctor and priest, and spoken with fa- 
cility by Jean Thompson, the lawyer, who 
was half Américain ; but running sometimes 
into English and sometimes into mild laugh- 
ter. Mention had been made of the ab- 
sentee. 

Pére Jerome advanced an idea something 
like this : 

“Tt is impossible for any finite mind to 
fix the degree of criminality of any human 
act or of any human life. The Infinite One 
alone can know how much of our sin is 
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chargeable to us, and how much to our 
brothers or our fathers. We all participate 
in one another’s sins. There is a commu- 
nity of responsibility attaching to every mis- 
deed. No human since Adam—nay, nor 
Adam himself—ever sinned entirely to him- 
self. And so I never am called upon to 
contemplate a crime or a criminal but I 
feel my conscience pointing at me as one 
of the accessories.” 

“In a word,” said Evariste Varrillat, the 
physician, “you think we are partly to 
blame for the omission of many of your 
Paternosters, eh?” 

Father Jerome smiled. 

“ No; a man cannot plead so in his own 
defense ; our first father tried that, but the 
plea was not allowed. But, now, there is 
our absent friend. I tell you truly this 
whole community ought to be recognized 
as partners in his moral errors. Among 
another people, reared under wiser care and 
with better companions, how different might 
he not have been! How can we speak of 
him as a law-breaker who might have saved 
him from that name?” Here the speaker 
turned to Jean Thompson, and changed his 
speech to English. “A lady sez to me to- 


day: ‘ Pére Jerome, ’ow dat is a dreadfool 
dat ’e gone at de coas’ of Cuba to be one 


corsair! Aint it?’ ‘Ah, Madame,’ I sez, 
‘"tis a terrible! I ‘ope de good God will 
fo’give me an’ you fo’ dat!’” 

Jean Thompson answered quickly : 

“ You should not have let her say that.” 

“ Mais, fo’ w’y?” 

“ Why, because, if you are partly respon- 
sible, you ought so much the more to do 
what you can to shield his reputation. You 
should have said,”—the attorney changed to 
French,—*‘ He is no pirate ; he has merely 
taken out letters of marque and reprisal un- 
der the flag of the republic of Carthagena !’” 

“ Ah, bah /” exclaimed Doctor Varrillat, 
and both he and his brother-in-law, the 
priest, laughed. 

“ Why not ?” demanded Thompson. 

“Oh!” said the physician, with a shrug, 
“ say id thad way iv you wand.” 

Then, suddenly becoming serious, he was 
about to add something else, when Pére 
Jerome spoke. 

“T will tell you what I could have said. 
I could have said: ‘ Madame, yes; 'tis a 
terrible fo’ him. He stum’le in de dark ; but 
dat good God will mek it a mo’ terrible fo’ dat 
man, oohever he is, w’at put ’at light out !’” 

“ But how do you know he is a pirate ?” 
demanded Thompson, aggressively. 





* How do we know?” said the little 
priest, returning to French. “ Ah! there is 
no other explanation of the ninety-and-nine 
stories that come to us, from every port 
where ships arrive from the north coast of 
Cuba, of a commander of pirates there who 
is a marvel of courtesy and gentility . 

“And whose name is Lafitte,” said the 
obstinate attorney. 

“And who, nevertheless, is not Lafitte.” 
insisted Pére Jerome. 

** Daz troo, Jean,” said Doctor Varrillat, 
“ We hall know daz troo.” 

Pére Jerome leaned forward over the board 
and spoke, with an air of secrecy, in French, 

“ You have heard of the ship which came 
into port here last Monday. You have heard 
that she was boarded by pirates, and that the 
captain of the ship himself drove them off.” 

“ An incredible story,” said Thompson. 

“ But not so incredible as the truth. | 
have it from a passenger. There was on 
the ship a young girl who was very beauti- 
ful. She came on deck, where the corsair 
stood, about to issue his orders, and, more 
beautiful than ever in the desperation of the 
moment, confronted him with a small mis- 
sal spread open, and, her finger on the 
Apostles’ Creed, commanded him to read. 
He read it, uncovering his head as he read, 
then stood gazing on her face, which did 
not quail; and then, with a low bow, said: 
* Give me this book and I will do your bid- 
ding.’ She gave him the book and bade him 
leave the ship, and he left it unmolested.” 

Pére Jerome looked from the physician 
to the attorney and back again, once or 
twice, with his dimpled smile. 

“ But he speaks English, they say,” said 
Jean Thompson. 

“ He has, no doubt, learned it since he left 
us,” said the priest. 

“But this ship-master, too, says his men 
called him Lafitte.” 

“Lafitte? No. Do you not see? It is 
your brother-in-law, Jean Thompson! It 
is your wife’s brother! Not Lafitte, but” 
(softly) “ Lemaitre! Lemaitre! Capitaine 
Ursin Lemaitre!” 

The two guests looked at each other with 
a growing drollery on either face, and pres- 
ently broke into a laugh. 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, as the three rose 
up, “ you juz kip dad cog-an’-bull fo’ yo’ 
negs summon.” 

Pére Jerome’s eyes lighted up 

“T goin’ to do it!” 

“T tell you,” said Evariste, turning upon 
him with sudden gravity, “iv dad is troo, I 
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tell you w’ad is sure-sure! Ursin Lemaitre din 
kyare nut’n fo’ doze creed ; he fall in love /” 

Then, with a smile, turning to Jean 
Thompson, and back again to Pére Jerome : 

« But anny’ow you tell it in dad summon 
dad ’e kyare fo’ dad creed.” ; 

Pére Jerome sat up late that night, writ- 
ing a letter. Theremarkable effects upon a 
certain mind, effects which we shall pres- 
ently find him attributing solely to the in- 
fluences of surrounding nature, may find for 
some a more sufficient explanation in the 
fact that this letter was but one of a series, 
and that in the rover of doubted identity 
and incredible eccentricity Pére Jerome had 
a regular correspondent. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CAP FITS. 


AsouT two months after the conversation 
just given, and therefore somewhere about 
the Christmas holidays of the year 1821, 
Pére Jerome delighted the congregation of 
his little chapel with the announcement that 
he had appointed to preach a sermon in 
French on the following Sabbath—not there, 
but in the cathedral. 

He was much beloved. Notwithstand- 
ing that among the clergy there were two 
or three who shook their heads and raised 
their eyebrows, and said he would be at 
least as orthodox if he did not make quite 
so much of the Bible and quite so little of 
the dogmas, yet “the common people heard 
him gladly.” When told, one day, of the 
unfavorable whispers, he smiled a little and 
answered his informant,—whom he knew 
to be one of the whisperers himself,—laying 
a hand kindly upon his shoulder : 

“Father Murphy,”"—or whatever 
name was,—“ your words comfcrt me.” 

“ How is that?” 

“ Because— Ve guum benedixerint mihi 
homines {?" * 

The appointed morning, when it came, 
was one of those exquisite days in which 
there is such a universal harmony, that 
worship rises from the heart like a spring. 

“Truly,” said Pére Jerome to the com- 
panion who was to assist him in the mass, 
“this is a Sabbath day which we do not 
have to make holy, but only to 4ecp so.” 

May be it was one of the secrets of Pére 


the 


*“ Woe unto me, when all men speak well of me!” 
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Jerome’s success as a preacher, that he 
took more thought as to how he should 
feel, than as to what he should say. 

The cathedral of those days was called a 
very plain old pile, boasting neither beauty 
nor nches; but to Pére Jerome it was very 
lovely; and before its homely altar, not 
homely to him, in the performance of those 
solemn offices, symbols of heaven's mightiest 
truths, in the hearing of the organ’s harmonies, 
and the yet more eloquent interunion of hu- 
man voices in the choir, in overlooking the 
worshiping throng which knelt under the 
soft, chromatic lights, and in breathing the 
sacrificial odors of the chancel, he found a 
deep and solemn joy; and yet I guess the 
finest thought of his soul the while was one 
that came thrice and again: 

“Be not deceived, Pére Jerome, because 
saintliness of feeling is easy here; you are the 
same priest who overslept this morning, and 
overate yesterday, and will, in some way, eas- 
ily go wrong to-morrow and the day after.” 

He took it with him when—the Veni 
Creator sung—he went into the pulpit. Of 
the sermon he preached, tradition has pre- 
served for us only a few brief sayings, but 
they are strong and sweet. 

“ My friends,” he said,—this was near 
the beginning,—*“ the angry words of God's 
book are very merciful—they are meant to 
drive us home; but the tender words, my 
friends, they are sometimes terrible! Notice 
these, the tenderest words of the tenderest 
prayer that ever came from the lips of a 
blessed martyr—the dying words of the holy 
Saint Stephen, ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge.’ Is there nothing dreadful in 
that? Read it thus: ‘Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.’ Not to the charge of 
them who stoned him? ‘To whose charge 
then? Go askthe holy Saint Paul. Three 
years afterward, praying in the temple at 
Jerusalem, he answered that question: ‘I 
stood by and consented.’ He answered for 
himself only ; but the Day must come when 
all that wicked council that sent Saint Ste- 
phen away to be stoned, and all that city of 
Jerusalem, must hold up the hand and say: 
‘We, also, Lord—we stood by.’ Ah! 
friends, under the simpler meaning of that 
dying saint’s prayer for the pardon of his 
murderers is hidden the terrible truth that 
we all have a share in one another's sins.” 

Thus Pére Jerome touched his key-note. 
All that time has spared us beside may be 
given in a few sentences. 

“ Ah!” he cried once, “if it were merely my 
own sins that I had to answer for, I might 
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hold up my head before the rest of man- 
kind; but no, no, my friends—we cannot 
look each other in the face, for each has 
helped the other to sin. Oh, where is there 
any room, in this world of common disgrace, 
for pride? Even if we had no common 
hope, a common despair ought to bind us 
together and forever silence the voice of 
scorn!” 

And again, this: 

“ Even in the promise to Noé, not again 
to destroy the race with a flood, there is a 
whisper of solemn warning. ‘The moral 
account of the antediluvians was closed off 
and the balance brought down in the year of 
the deluge; but the account of those who 
come after runs on and on, and the blessed 
bow of promise itself warns us that God will 
not stop it till the Judgment Day! O God, 
I thank thee that the day must come at last 
when theu wilt destroy the world, and stop 
the interest on my account!” 

It was about at this point that Pére 
Jerome noticed, more particularly than he 
had done before, sitting among the wor- 
shipers near him, a small, sad-faced woman, 
of pleasing features, but dark and faded, 
who gave him profound attention. With 


her was another in better dress, seemingly 
a girl still in her teens, though her face and 


neck were scrupulously concealed by a 
heavy veil, and her hands, which were small, 
by gloves. 

“ Quadroones,” thought he, with a stir of 
deep pity. 

Once, as he uttered some stirring word, 
he saw the mother and daughter (if such 
they were), while they still bent their gaze 
upon him, clasp each other’s hand fervently 
in the daughter’s lap. It was at these 
words : 

“ My friends, there are thousands of peo- 
ple in this city of New Orleans to whom 
society gives the ten commandments of 
God with all the zofs rubbed out! Ah! 
good gentlemen! if God sends the poor 
weakling to purgatory for leaving the right 
path, where ought some of you to go wh 
strew it with thorns and briers! ” ' 

The movement of the pair was only seen 
because he watched for it. He glanced 
that way again as he said: 

“ O God, be very gentle with those chil- 
dren who would be nearer heaven this day 
had they never had a father and mother, 


but had got their religious training from | 
| upon the breast with me and cry, ‘I, too, 


such a sky and earth as we have in Loui- 
siana this holy morning! 
nature is a big-print catechism 


” 





Ah! my friends, | 


The mother and daughter leaned a little 
farther forward, and exchanged the same 
spasmodic hand-pressure as before. The 
mother’s eyes were full of tears. 

“I once knew a man,” continued the 
little priest, glancing to a side aisle where he 
had noticed Evariste and Jean sitting against 
each other, “who was carefully taught, 
from infancy to manhood, this single only 
principle of life: defiance. Not justice, not 
righteousness, not even gain ; but defiance: 
defiance to God, defiance to man, defiance 
to nature, defiance to reason; defiance and 
defiance <.nd defiance.” 

“ He is going to tell it!” murmured Eva- 
riste to Jean. 

“This man,” continued Pére Jerome, 
“became a smuggler and at last a pirate in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Lord, lay not that sin 
to his charge alone! But a strange thing 
followed. Being in command of men of a 
sort that to control required to be kept at 
the austerest distance, he now found him- 
self separated ‘from the human world and 
thrown into the solemn companionship with 
the sea, with the air, with the storm, the 
calm, the heavens by day, the heavens by 
night. My friends, that was the first time 
in his life that he ever found himself in 
really good company. 

““ Now this man had a great aptness for 
accounts. He had kept them—had ren- 
dered them. There was beauty, to him, in 
a correct, balanced, and closed account. 
An account unsatisfied was a deformity. 
The result is plain. That man, looking out 
night after night upon the grand and holy 
spectacle of the starry deep above and the 
watery deep below, was sure to find himself, 
sooner or later, mastered by the convic- 
tion that the great Author of this majestic 
creation keeps account of it; and one night 
there came to him, like a spirit walking 
on the sea, the awful, silent question : ‘ My 
account with God—how does it stand?’ 
Ah! friends, that is a question which the 
book of nature does not answer. 

“Did I say the book of nature is a 
catechism? Yes. But, after it answers 
the first question with ‘ God,’ nothing but 
questions follow ; and so, one day, this man 
gave a ship full of merchandise for one 
little book which answered those questions. 
God help him to understand it; and God 
help you, monsieur, and you, madame, sit- 
ting here in your smuggled clothes, to beat 


Lord—I, too, stood by and consented.’” 
Pére Jerome had not intended these for 





his closing words; but just there, straight 
away before his sight and almost at the far- 
thest door, a man rose slowly from his seat 
and regarded him steadily with a kind, 
pronzed, sedate face, and the sermon, as if 
by a sign of command, was ended. While 
the Credo was being chanted he was still 
there, but when, a moment after its close, 
the eye of Pére Jerome returned in that di- 
rection, his place was empty. 

As the little priest, his labor done and 
his vestments changed, was turning into the 
Rue Royale and leaving the cathedral out of 
sight, he just had time to understand that 
two women were purposely allowing him to 
overtake them, when the one nearer him 
spoke in the Creole patois, saying, with 
some timid haste : 

“Good-morning, Pére—Pére Jerome; Pére 
Jerome, we thank the good God for that 
sermon.” 

“Then, so do I,” said the little man. 
They were the same two that he had 
noticed when he was preaching. The 
younger one bowed silently; she was a 
beautiful figure, but the slight effort of 
Pére Jerome’s kind eyes to see through the 
veil was vain. He would presently have 

d on, but the one who had spoken 
before said : 

“TI thought you lived in the Rue des 
Ursulines.” 

“Yes; I am going this way to see a sick 
person.” 

The woman looked up at him with an ex- 
pression of mingled confidence and timidity. 

“It must be a blessed thing to be so 
useful as to be needed by the good God,” 
she said. 

Pére Jerome smiled : 

“God does not need me to look after 
his sick ; but he allows me to do it, just as 
you let your little boy in frocks carry in 
chips.” He might have added that he 
loved to do it, quite as much. 

It was plain the woman had somewhat 
to ask, and was trying to get courage to 
ask it. 

“You have a little boy?” asked the 
priest. 

“No, I have only my daughter ;” she 
indicated the girl at her side. Then she 
began to say something else, stopped, and 
with much nervousness asked : 

“Pére Jerome, what was the name of 
that man ?” 

“His name?” said the priest. 
wish to know his name ?” 


“You 
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it); “it was such a beautiful story.” The 
speaker’s companion looked another way. 

“His name,” said Father Jerome,—“ some 
say one name and some another. Some 
think it was Jean Lafitte, the famous; you 
have heard of him? And do you go to my 
church, Madame oa 

“No, Miché; not in the past; but from 
this time, yes. My,name”—she choked a 
little, and yet it evidently gave her pleasure 
to offer this mark of confidence —“ is 
Madame Delphine—Delphine Carraze.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CRY OF DISTRESS. 

PERE JEROME’s smile and exclamation as 
some days later he entered his parlor in 
response to the announcement of a visitor 
were indicative of hearty greeting rather 
than surprise. 

“ Madame Delphine !” 

Yet surprise could hardly have been 
altogether absent, for though another Sun- 
day had not yet come around, the slim, 
smallish figure sitting in a corner, looking 
very much alone, and clad in dark attire, 
which seemed to have been washed a trifle 
too often, was Delphine Carraze on her 
second visit. And this, he was confident, 
was over and above an attendance in the 
confessional, where he was sure he had 
recognized her voice. 

She rose bashfully and gave her hand, 
then looked to the floor, and began a falter- 
ing speech, with a swallowing motion in 
the throat, smiled weakly and commenced 
again, speaking, as before, in a gentle, low 
note, frequently lifting up and casting down 
her eyes, while shadows of anxiety and 
smiles of apology chased each other rapidly 
across her face. She was trying to ask his 
advice. 

“ Sit down,’ 
taken seats she 
eyes : 

“You know,—probably I should have 
said this in the confessional, but * 

“No matter, Madame Delphine; I un- 
derstand ; you did not want an oracle, per- 
haps; you want a friend.” 

She lifted her eyes, shining with tears, 
and dropped them again. 

“]"—she ceased. “I have done a”— 
she dropped her head and shook it despond- 
ingly—“ a cruel thing.” The tears rolled 


’ 


said he; and when they had 
resumed, with downcast 


“ Yes, Monsieur” (or AZich¢, as she spoke | from her eyes as she turned away her face. 
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Pére Jerome remained silent, and pres- 
ently she turned again, with the evident 
intention of speaking at length. 

“It began nineteen years ago—by ”"— 
her eyes, which she had lifted, fell lower 
than ever, her brow and neck were suffused 
with blushes, and she murmured—“ I fell 
in love.” 

She said no more, and by and by Pére 
Jerome replied : 

“ Well, Madame Delphine, to love is the 
right of every soul. I believe in love. If 
your love was pure and lawful [ am sure 
your angel guardian smiled upon you; and 
if it was not, I cannot say you have nothing 
to answer for, and yet I think God may 
have said: ‘She is a quadroone; all the 
rights of her womanhood trampled in the 
mire, sin made easy to her—almost com- 
pulsory,—charge it to account of whom it 
may concern.” 

“No, no!” said Madame Delphine, look- 
ing up quickly, “some of it might fall 
upon ” Her eyes fell, and she com- 
menced biting her lips and nervously pinch- 
ing little folds in her skirt. “He was 
good—as good as the law would let him 
be—better, indeed, for he left me property, 
which really the strict law does not allow. 
He loved our little daughter very much. 
He wrote to his mother and sisters, owning 
all his error and asking them to take the 
child and bring her up. I sent her to them 
when he died, which was soon after, and 
did not see my child for sixteen years. But 
we wrote to each other all the time, and 
she loved me. And then—at last ¥ 
Madame Delphine ceased speaking, but 
went on diligently with her agitated fin- 
gers, turning down foolish hems lengthwise 
of her lap. 

“At last your mother-heart conquered,” 
said Pére Jerome. 

She nodded. 

“The sisters married, the mother died; 
I saw that even where she was she did 
not escape the reproach of her birth and 
blood, and when she asked me to let her 
come The speaker’s brimming eyes 
rose an instant. “I know it was wicked, 
but—I said, come.” 

The tears dripped through her hands 
upon her dress. 

“Was it she who was with you last 
Sunday ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And now you do not know what to do 
with her ?” 

“ Ah! Cest ca, oui /—that is it.” 
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“Does she look like you, Madame 
Delphine ?” 

“ Oh, thank God, no! you would never 
believe she was my daughter; she is white 
and beautiful !” 

“ You thank God for that which is your 
main difficulty, Madame Delphine.” 

“ Alas! yes.” 

Pére Jerome laid his palms tightly across 
his knees with his arms bowed out, and 
fixed his eyes upon the ground, pondering, 

“I suppose she is a sweet, good daugh- 
ter?” said he, glancing at Madame Del- 
phine without changing his attitude. 

Her answer was to raise her eyes rap- 
turously. 

“Which gives us the dilemma in its 
fullest force,” said the priest, speaking as if 
to the floor. “She has no more place than 
if she had dropped upon a strange planet.” 
He suddenly looked up with a brightness 
which almost as quickly passed away, and 
then he looked down again. His happy 
thought was the cloister; but he instantly 
said to himself: “They cannot have over- 
looked that choice, except intentionally— 
which they have a right to do.” He could 
do nothing but shake his head. 

“ And suppose you should suddenly die,” 
he said; he wanted to get at once to the 
worst. 

The woman made a quick gesture, and 
buried her head in her handkerchief, with 
the stifled cry: 

“ Oh, Olive, my daughter!” 

“Well, Madame Delphine,” said Pére 
Jerome, more buoyantly, “ one thing is sure: 
we must find a way out of this trouble.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, looking heaven- 
ward, “if it might be!” 

“But it must be!” said the priest. 

“ But how shall it be?” asked the de- 
sponding woman. 

“Ah!” said Pére Jerome, with a shrug, 
“ God knows.” 

“ Yes,” said the quadroone, with a quick 
sparkle in her gentle eye; “and I know, if 
God would tell anybody, He would tell 
you!” 

The priest smiled and rose. 

“Do you think so? Well, leave me to 
think of it. I will ask Him.” 

“And He will tell you!” she replied. 
“And He will bless you!” She rose and 
gave her hand. As she withdrew it she 
smiled. “I had such a strange dream,” 
she said, backing toward the door. 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. 


I got my troubles all mixed up 
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with your sermon. I dreamed I made that 
irate the guardian of my daughter.” 

Pére Jerome smiled also, and shrugged. 

“To you, Madame Delphine, as you are 
placed, every white man in this country, 
on land or on water, is a pirate, and of all 
pirates, I think that one is, without doubt, 
the best.” . 

«Without doubt,” echoed Madame Del- 
phine, wearily, still withdrawing backward. 
Pére Jerome stepped forward and opened 
the door. 

The shadow of some one approaching it 
from without fell upon the threshold, and a 
man entered, dressed in dark blue cottonade, 
lifting from his head a fine Panama hat, and 
from a broad, smooth brow, fair where the 
hat had covered it and dark below, gently 
stroking back his very soft, brown locks. 
Madame Delphine slightly started aside, 
while Pére Jerome reached silently, but 
eagerly, forward, grasped a larger hand than 
his own, and motioned its owner to a seat. 
Madame Delphine’s eyes ventured no higher 
than to discover that the shoes of the visitor 
were of white duck. 

“Well, Pére Jerome,” she said, in a hur- 
ried under-tone, “I am just going to say 
Hail Marys all the time till you find that 
out for me!” 


“Well, I hope that will be soon, Madame 


Carraze. Good-day, Madame Carraze.” 
And as she departed, the priest turned to 
the new-comer and extended both hands, 
saying, in the same familiar dialect in which 
he had been addressing the quadroone: 
“Well-a-day, old playmate! After so 





many years!” 

They sat down side by side, like husband 
and wife, the priest playing with the other’s 
hand, and talked of times and seasons past, | 
often mentioning Evariste and often Jean. | 
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Madame Delphine stopped short half-way 
home and returned to Pére Jerome's. His 
entry door was wide open and the parlor 
door ajar. She passed through the one and 
with downcast eyes was standing at the 
other, her hand lifted to knock, when the 
door was drawn open and the white duck 
shoes passed out. She saw, besides, this 
time the blue cottonade suit. 

“ Yes,” the voice of Pére Jerome was say- 
ing, as his face appeared in the door—“ Ah! 
Madame - 

“I lef my paraso/,” said Madame Del- 
phine, in English. 

There was this quiet evidence of a defiant 
spirit hidden somewhere down under her 
general timidity, that, against a fierce con- 
ventional prohibition, she wore a bonnet 
instead of the turban of her caste, and car- 
ried a parasol. 

Pére Jerome turned and brought it. 

He made a motion in the direction in 
which the late visitor had disappeared. 

“ Madame Delphine, you saw dat man?” 

“ Not his face.” 

“You couldn’ billieve me iv I tell you 
w’at dat man purfos: to do!” 

“Ts dad so, Pére Jerome?” 

“ He’s goin’ to hopen a bank !” 

“Ah!” said Madame Delphine, seeing 
she was expected to be astonished. 

Pére Jerome evidently longed to tell 
something that was best kept secret; he 
repressed the :mpulse, but his heart had to 
say something. He threw forward one 
hand and looking pleasantly at Madame 
Delphine, with his lips dropped apart, 
clenched his extended hand and thrusting 
it toward the ground, said in a solemn un- 
dertone : 

“He is God’s own banker, 
Delphine.” 


Madame 


(To be continued.) 
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WHENEVER the south wind blows, 
Straight to the cliff I hie: 

A little back from the edge, 
On the brown turf down I lie— 


And there I ponder and muse; 

I hear what the south has to say: 
To me it is seldom news, 

For I hear it every day. 


Lilian thinks ’tis the stir— 
The eternal sound, of the sea; 
’Tis not of the sea, but of her, 
And her virgin love for me. 
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DICKENS. 


“SPLENDID STROLLING.” 


Just out of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 
crooked little Portsmouth street, stands, or 
rather totters, a crazy old house. It is one 
of those venerable buildings which are fast 
disappearing frem the streets of London, 
its knees crooked, its back all awry. On 
its timber-crossed front, filled in with dingy 
plaster, we read, in odd, distorted lettering, 
“THE OLp Curiosity SHop.” It has two 
stories, the ground flocr forming a tiny 
shop; its counter, and floor, and shelves 
heaped and flowing over—or so they were, 
only Jast summer—with the most extraor- 
dinary collection of old books that ever 
pretended to be for sale. As we enter 
through the little door, a voluble man 
tumbles down the misshapen, shaky stair- 
case from the upper floor into his shop. 
Descanting on his books, eager to make a 
sale, the voluble man is, at the same time, 
not loath to enlarge on the local legend 
which relates that Dickens took from this 
house the title and made it the scene of his 
story of the same name. The foundation 
for this fable is, I fancy, about as shaky as 
that of the house itself seems to be, having no 
other ground, so far as I can discover, than a 
pardonable, albeit misguided, desire on the 
part of this poverty-stricken neighborhood 
to lift itself into an easy and inexpensive 
notoriety.. It is a pleasing delusion, how- 
ever, and I give it for what it is worth. 
Indeed, there may be something in it. It 
is impossible to identify even the quarter 
of the town in which “ The Old Curiosity 
Shop” of the story is located; neither in 
Master Humphrey’s first walk there,—when, 
meeting Little Nell wandering in the streets 
of the city at dusk, he accompanies her to 
her home, “a long distance away, and in 
quite another quarter of the town,”—nor in 
any subsequent mention of the place, is any 
clew given as to its location. And, at the 
end, we are told that when honest Kit had 
married Barbara and they had a little fam- 
ily of boys and girls, he would sometimes 
take them to the street where his dear 
young mistress had hved; “but new im- 
provements had altered it so much it was 
not like the same. The old house had long 
ago been pulled down, and a fine broad 
road was in its place.” 


This destruction of the old place, indeed, | 


| ° ° ° 
localized in his works. 





may have been purely imaginary on the 
author’s part, and an after-thought to hide 
its identity from our prying eyes. We are 
not forbidden, at least, to believe that oyr 
“ Old Curiosity Shop” is the genuine, orig. 
inal old shop: and it is a pardonable, even 
if puerile, pleasure that comes to us as we 
stand here at the book-stall outside, looking 
in through the open door, and refilling the 
place with gaunt suits of old armor and 
ghostly bits of furniture; with Nell slumber. 
ing peacefully in their midst ; their distorted 
forms not more alien to her youth and purity 
than the living shapes that move about her: 
—her gambler grandfather, her dissolute 
brother, Trent, the genial and ingenuous 
dwarf, Quilp, and our own, our beloved 
Dick Swiveller. 

At the public-house on the opposite side 
of Portsmouth street,—to be seen at the 
left of our sketch,—we can easily imagine 
Dick waiting and quenching his perennial 
thirst in the “rosy,” while young Trent 
has gone over to see whether “the old min 
is fmendly,” and will respond to Dick's 
watchword: “the watchword for the old 
min is to fork, sir, to fork.” This public- 
house is The Black Jack; and of it, local 
gossip relates that most of this story was 
written within its walls. Dickens himself 
never imagined anything more ludicrous 
than this legend; for by it there is presented 
to the vivid imagination peculiar to the 
Briton the grotesque picture of the pre- 
cise and perhaps too carefully dressed Mr. 
Dickens, in the guise of a shabby Bohe- 
mian of the Jingle or Swiveller type, carry- 
ing a small roll of manuscript in his seedy 
hat, and borrowing “ a mouthful of ink” at 


,the bar, as he orders his bit of bread and 


cheese and “arf a tankard of bitter beer.” 
No doubt, Dickens knew this tavern well, as 
he knew all the queer places in London; 
and those which took his fancy have a cer- 
tain interest for us, too, even when not 
Many an American 
finds a peculiar piquancy in the ale—an 
unwonted flavor in the rump-steak and mar- 
row-bones, for which the Blue Posts of Cork 
street is famed, by reason of Charles Dick- 
ens’s fondness for this queer little tavern. 
As for the Black Jack, I have long been 
convinced that it is the original—the name 
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having been transferred to it from a similar 
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tavern not far away—of the Magpie and | 


Sump of “ Pickwick.” This “ public’’ was 


the favorite retreat of Mr. Lowten after his 
daily labors in Mr. Perker’s office in Gray’s 


We go far from here—away down into 
the City*—to the one other scene of this 
story, which has not less of interest for us 
than this spot. We can trace it with not 
one doubt as to its identity: no lettering on 


“THE OLD CURIOSITY sHoP.” 


Inn, whither he was followed and found by 
Mr. Pickwick at supper: it rejoicing, he tells 
us, “in the double advantage of being in the 
vicinity of Clare Market and back of New 
Inn.” It was convenient, too, in old times, to 
the theater in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the actors 
of which did much frequent it; among whom 
their low comedian, Joe Miller, was always 
found. The artists of the last century also 


J 


its front is needed to tell us when we have 
found it. As we search through Bevis Marks 
for the house of Mr. Sampson Brass,— 
which, in order to have just the right one, 
Dickens had spent a morning in selecting, 


| ~ . . 
as he wrote to Forster,—it is with an un 


made it a rendezvous, and the paintings | 


they sketched on its walls are still traceable, 
albeit besmeared and bedimmed by the 
hand of time. One other distinguished 
name is connected with this old tavern: no 
less a one than that of Jack Sheppard. 
Indeed, it was long known—is still some- 


times spoken of—as “ The Jump,” from the | c a or 
- | the city authorities,—a remnant of the old municipal 


leap taken by that exemplary youth out of 
its first-floor window in trying to escape 
arrest by the emissaries of Jonathan Wild, 
thief and thief-catcher. It is a low story— 
that of the inn’s first floor, 1 mean—and the 
jump was but a poor little one: yet of such 
tnifles is history made! 
Vou. XXII.—4. 


| on its southern border. 
| the entrances to “the City,” through which royalty was 


shakable certainty, spite of all the changes 
in the street, that we fix on it; there is no 


* It may here be explained to the American reader 
that “the City,” as used in England, means only that 
portion of London which stretches easterly from 
Chancery Lane and the Temple to the Minories and 
Tower Hill, its northern limit being Holborn and 
the line of the old London Wall, with the Thames 
Temple Bar formed one of 


never permitted to pass without the permission of 


rights. Old Holborn Bars, nearly in front of Staple 
Inn, marked another of “the City” boundaries. This 


| ancient relic was burned in 1867, and Temple Bar 


has now been carted away. “The City”’ is, in fact, 
the capital of London, and the Bank of England is 


the heart of “the City,” in every sense. Business 


| men go to “the City,” instead of “down town”; 
| and “a City man” means one in trade. 
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other house there that will content our imag- 
ination, which, fired by familiarity with the 
scene, traces its well-known lineaments :—the 
office window, with its thread-bare green 
curtains all awry ; its sill just above the two 
steps which lead from the sidewalk to the 
office fluor, so that Quilp had no trouble 
in climbing upon it and looking in, as was 
his delightful way, and “so close to the 
foot-way that the passenger who takes the 
wall brushes the dim glass with his coat- 
sleeve,—much to its improvement, for it is 
very dirty.” We seem to hear Sampson’s 
eloquence as he laments over Kit’s perfidy: 
“ And this is the world that turns upon its 
own axis, and has Lunar influences, and 
revolutions round Heavenly Bodies, and 
various games of that sort!” We seem to 
see the festive Swiveller snatch the faded 
brown turban from Sally’s head, and with it 
dust the dirty panes; we seem to see the 
Single Gentleman half-way out the first-floor 
window, looking eagerly for the Punch-and- 
Judy which is coming around the corner ; 
and from out the low, barred basement win- 
dow, just coming above ground, peeps the 
peaked, wistful, unwashed face of the Mar- 
chioness. They are all there to our vision ; 
as real as the queer foreign faces in the 


windows of the new Portuguese or some- | 
thing Refuge opposite, or as the Israelites, | 


pushing by on their way to Houndsditch 
and Petticoat Lane. 

If we follow them into Houndsditch, and 
so on through that street oddly named the 
Minories, we shall come out on Tower Hill, 
where—hard by the “genial Tower” of 
Artemus Ward—lived Mr. Daniel Quilp. 
I once fancied that I had fixed on his 
dwelling amid that row of delightfully 
ancient and quaint houses facing Trinity 
House and Trinity Square; but as this bit 
of identification was not wholly uncon- 
nected with a glimpse vouchsafed me at 
that moment, for my merits, of an extremely 
pretty face and figure in the window of the 
drawing-room, bringing up a vision of 
Quilp’s charming little wife “in her bower,” 
I cannot deny that it is lacking somewhat 
in value. But, indeed, Quilp’s home is neces- 
sarily as unreal and as fantastic in its out- 
lines as was Quilp himself. His wharf and 
lumber-yard were on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, his crossing to which, in a wherry, 
gave Dickens occasion to introduce one of 
the most vivid of his many descriptions of 
the river. Since Quilp’s untimely death by 
drowning, and the destruction of his lum- 


ber-yard by fire on the same night, the | 





| its front always unwashed, 





business has fallen to his heirs, who haye 
removed it farther up the river, where jt js 
to be found, much enlarged and flourishing 
at the end of Vauxhall Bridge, on the Mid. 
dlesex side. I never fail, when crossing the 
bridge, either alone or with Eugene Wray. 
burn, to stop, and, leaning over the parapet, 
to gaze and take delight in the goodly show 
of queer figure-heads, new and trim or worn 
and battered, like that of Kit, and in all 
the odd old Jumber, with which the yard js 
piled. But I was never anxious to ascer 
tain, by personal investigationm—no more 
than was Mr. Sampson Brass himself— 
whether Quilp’s dog, “who lived on the 
right-hand side, but sometimes hid on the 
left, ready for a spring,” has been carried 
to this new yard. 

The crazy water-side tavern called “The 
Wilderness,” wherein it was Quilp’s mali- 
cious delight to entertain his friends, may, 
by diligent search, still be found. There 
are yet left a very few specimens of this 
moist house of entertainment, with which 
the Surrey shore of the river used to be 
dotted, “ surrounded on three sides by mud 
and standing on rotten piles of timber, and 
” in the words 
of Mr. Sala; yet, either in “ Tumble-down 
Dick’s,” or in “Tom Tug’s Head,”—>per- 
fect types they are,—TI can still see Quilp 
gulping down raw gin, even to Swiveller’s 
amazement, and chuckling fiendishly over 
the damp discomfort of that sweet pair, 
Sally and Sampson! 

Come back into Holborn with me, 
Near its upper end, where it merges into 
New Oxford street, we turn into a street— 
a short and dirty street of mean buildings, 
but famed forever in history ; for this is 
Kingsgate street, the abode of Mrs. Gamp, 
We pause for a while at this corner, before 
approaching the shrine—we pause, not to 
see in memory the scene which here took 
place on the 8th of March, 1668-’9, when 
King Charles II., the Duke of York, the 
Duke of Monmouth, and Prince Rupert, 
all riding by in one coach, were upset at 
the corner of Holborn and Kingsgate 
street, and, in Pepys’s words, “ the King all 
dirt, but no hurt,’”—the good gossip not con- 
sidering the smaller fry worth noticing. It 
is with less exalted personages that this cor- 
ner is peopled to us. Bailey, Jr., is here dis- 
playing himself, in the gorgeous new livery 
of Tigg Montague, to the awe-stricken gaze 
of Poll Sweedlepipe, going for that purpose 
“round and round in circles on the pave- 
ment, rather to the inconvenience of the 
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assengers generally, who were not in an 
equal state of spirits with himself.” 
Kingsgate street is still, as it was then, a 
street of mean shops and petty industries, 
among which are many penny barbers. 
We search among their signs, “ Easy Shav- 
ing, 1d.,” until, at the end of the street, 
we find Poll’s own shabby little shop. 


There are no birds nor rabbits-there any | 


more,—only the scanty outfit of a cheap 
shaving-shop, presided over by a dejected 
barber, whose absurdly exaggerated and 
gayly striped pole, even, cannot convince 
us ‘that shop or shaver ever drew the line 
anywhere, even at coal-heavers ! 
above, in the first-floor front, we still can 


see that historic window which was “ easily | 


assailable at night by pebbles, walking- 
sticks, and fragments of tobacco-pipes, all 
much more efficacious than the street-door 
knocker, which was so constructed as to 
wake the street with ease and even spread 
alarms of fire in Holborn, without making 
the smallest impression on the premises to 
which it was addressed!” 
The well-regulated mind 
hilarious interest, not unmingled with ven- 


eration, in the contemplation of this win- | 


dow, for it looks in upon that apartment, 


not too spacious, but crowded with many | 


” 


memories, and sacred to “ Sairey’s ” special 
snuffyness and fluffyness. ‘There stands the 
great tent bedstead, its sacking bulging down 
in the middle, so that her “ box” can be 
pushed but partly underneath, thus pro- 
jecting into the crowded room in a way 
not only to injure the legs of the hurried 


visitor, but to do violence to his reason. | 


There are the wooden pippins, strung from 
post to post, and falling at theslightest provo- 
cation on the head of that flurried visitor, who 
is, at the same time, struck dumb by the 
sight of those rusty vestments adorning the 
posts in default of wardrobe or closet, and 
so retaining the peculiar copiousness of 
form of their owner that, in the twilight or 
early morning, they gave the impression 
that she herself was hanging there. One 
breathless husband, indeed, had been 
known to say afterward that they looked 
like “ guardian angels, watching of her in 
her sleep.” But that was “his First,” and 
he never repeated the sentiment, though 
often the visit! There stands the dwarf- 
ish chest of drawers, all their handles gone, 
so that they had to be opened all at once 
by tilting forward, or singly, each with a 
knife, like an oyster; while the rest of the 
space is filled with the two sprawling old el- 





But 


will find an | 


| and timorous bachelor—abashed, 





bow-chairs and the pile of bandboxes, not 
one of them having a whole bottom! The 
impatient and bewildered husband, plung- 
ing precipitately up the narrow stairs, past 
Poll’s rabbit-hutches and bird-cages into 
this swarming bower, could be guaranteed 
an exceedingly lively guart a’heure, there is 
no doubt! 

In this room was uttered that precept, 
fit to be written among the eternal verities 
for the rightful guidance of life: “ Betsy, 
drink fair, wotever you do”; and _ these 
walls echoed to those memorable words from 
the lips of Mrs. Prig: “ Bother Mrs. Harris! 
I don’t believe there’s no sich a person!” 
There in that window you shall see to-day 
the very flower-pots—I confess to an art- 
less and unashamed joy in gazing on them 
—among which Mr. Pecksniff rattled with 
the driver’s whip on a memorable occa- 
sion, thereby awakening an interest in the 
bosoms of the ladies of the neighborhood, 
who, in shrill tones, and all at once, pro- 
claimed it greatly to his credit that he looked 
“as pale asa muffin”; until, finding he was 
on a mission quite alien to their thoughts and 
hopes, they reviled the misguided messenger 
with equal volubility for “terrifying of deli- 
cate females with his corpses.” To this very 
day—it was Mr. Hassard’s experience, as 
well as mine before, and that of others since 
—there is shown a solicitude by the whole 
street of slatternly women in the movements 
of the casual visitor who stands staring at 


| this window, so ludicrous in its suggestion 


him—should he be a decorous 
back to 


as to drive 


Holborn. 

- Through the square, and up the stairs, 
a-turnin’ round by the tobacker shop,” is 
Mrs. Gamp’s formula for finding the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Harris; but, with all my 
desire to discover whether that estimable 
woman meant Bloomsbury or Red Lion 
Square, I have always, since the doubts cast 
on the existence of Mrs. Harris by malig- 
nant spirits, shrunk from further harrowing 
Sairey’s sensitive soul by a suspicious search 
for her friend’s dweiling-place ; it shall 
forever abide for us in the airy realms of 
imagination. 

We will to-day follow Poll Sweedlepipe 
and Bailey, Jr., down Holborn to the Bull 
Inn, where they are going to catch a 
glimpse of Lewsome, when he comes out 
to start for the country with John Westlock. 
We take great delight, as we walk behind 
them, in the “ bragien boldness of that imper- 
ent young sparrow,” and in meek old Poll’s 
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abject adoration of him; it is one of those 
affections at once absurd and _ touching, 
which no one has ever drawn as Dickens 
did. The effigy of the Black Bull still stands 


SAIREY GAMP’S 


over the door-way of the inn, sturdy and 
rampant as when Mrs. Gamp referred to 
him in terms of contumely: “ That there 
blessed Bull, Mr. Sweedlepipe, has done 


his wery best to conker me. Of all the 
trying inwalieges in the walley of the shad- 
der, that one beats ’em black and blue.” 
I look up at the Bull always in passing— 
there is no sign needed, he is enough in him- 
self—and smile at the remembrance of the 
patient’s baleful toilet by that precious pair, 
and their reception of his feeble protest to 
their plastering the soap into his mouth and 
sticking the points of his collar into his 
eyes: “Who do you think’s to wash one 


| 


feater and miss another and wear 
eyes out with all manner of fine w: 
that description, for half-a-crown 
If you wants to be titterwated, y: 
pay accordin’.” 
In Holborn, near the Bull Inn, j 
val’s Inn, in which John Westlock | 
chambers—those “remarkable ch: 
there’s everything in ’em!” as Ton 
said, in his delight. It has always | 
my fancy to believe that these were t 
ones occupied by Dickens himse 
writing his early sketches, and w! 
began “Pickwick”; where, too, 
visited by Mr. Thackeray with some s] 
for that work, which were not ac 
His memory of his life there would see 
to have been pleasant enough, for | 
when John is hypocritically lamenti: 
loneliness: “There are snug chaml 
those inns where the bachelors live, a: 
the desolate fellows they pretend to be, it is 
quite surprising how well they get on.” He 
makes the scene of the jolly dinner John 
gives to Ruth and Tom in these “rooms, 
the perfection of neatness and comfort” 
and here we meet his best specimen of the 
“lJaundress” of these inns,—John’s “ fiery- 
faced matron in a crunched bonnet,” who 
had, for this occasion, made a desperate 
rally in regard to her dress, “ attiring herself 
in a washed-out yellow gown, with sprigs of 
the same upon it, so that it looked like a 
tesselated work of pats of butter.” She is 
a delicious creation, or rather an accurate 
and admirable portraiture of that wonderful 
old woman unknown in any other part of 
the civilized globe. Once a slave myself to 
her, while living in the chambers of a cer- 
tain Inn, I came to know well, and to exult 
in, “ the veritable shining-red-faced, shame- 
less laundress,—in figure, color, texture, and 
smell, like the old damp family umbrella; 
the tip-top complicated abomination of stock 
ings, spirits, bonnet, limpness, looseness, and 
larceny!” Fitting handmaidens they of 
those “ strongholds of melancholy.” 
Turning from Holborn into Chancery 
Lane, we thread its length to Fleet street. 
I am well aware that this street should 
properly be peopled for us with the silent 
shadows of the great chancellors for whom 
it was first named Chancellors’ Lane: with 
Coke, Sir Thomas More, Bacon, Romilly, 
Thurlow, Mansfield, Erskine; the great Wol- 
sey should set it all ablaze to our eyes with 
the glow of his rich costume and the gor- 
geous colors of his retinue: yet I take no 
shame to myself that these seem hut shad- 
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FOUNTAIN COURT, THE TEMPLE. 


ows to-day, bedimmed by the palpable per- 
sonality of pretty Ruth Pinch. She has 
come from Islington—*“ merry Islington it 
used to be called,” says Tom Pinch, where 
he and his sister live in company—for us— 


with Colley Cibber and Goldsmith and 


Charles Lamb; with De Foe at school 
there; with Collins, his mind nearly gone, 
visited by kindly old Samuel Johnson ; with 
Mrs. Barbauld, the wife of the Unitarian 
minister; with Mrs. Foster, granddaughter 
of John Milton, and the last of his family, 
who died there keeping a paltry chandler 
shop. Ruth Pinch has walked briskly all 
the way from her lodgings and now cuts 
across Fleet street, dodging the cabs and 
omnibuses, enters the Temple Gate, and 
passes down the lane into Fountain Court: 
—there to wait for her brother, for, you 
remember, “ there was a little plot between 
them, that Tom should always come out of 
the Temple by one way, and that was past 
the fountain. Coming through Fountain 
Court, he was just to glance down the steps 
leading into Garden Court, and to look once 
all round him; and if Ruth had come to 
meet him, there he would see her.” And 
what better place to meet her—his and our 
pet and delight—than in the Fountain Court 
near at hand,—the pet and delight of the 
Temple? It is to me the most delightful 
nook in all London; not only for its lively 
little fountain, its few pensive shade-trees, its 
utter peacefulness,—hardly out of hearing of 
the brawling Strand,—but “ because it looks 


down on Garden Court, and Garden Court 
ends in the garden, and the garden ends in 
the river, and that glimpse is very bright, 
and fresh, and shining on a summer’s day.” 
Nor is it any the less so of an autumn day, 
when it is brilliant in its bravery of chrysan- 
themums, famed the world over, even as 
the red and white roses of the garden have 
been famous for centuries for their size and 
beauty, not Jess than for their historic asso- 
ciations.* These were probably the rival 
roses of York and Lancaster, which Shak- 
spere makes them pluck in this very 
Temple Garden, And even in the damp 
and dismal days of the dark London winter, 
this court has always a charm for me— 
a vague sort of rural charm, amid the city’s 
stone and brick—scarcely less than that of 
Kensington orof Kew. I should weary you, 
reader,—and it would be out of place here, 
too,—to recount all the historic memories 
with which this spot is peopled. For 
more than all these does Fountain Court 
count to us, in that it was here that Ruth 
Pinch used to wander and wait for her 
brother’s coming, to walk home to Islington 
with him; and that here John Westlock 
found her one day, “ quite accidentally, of 
course”; and that here is the scene of that 
pretty wooing. The whole picture of the 
place in this story is most charming, and 
atones for all Dickens’s dismal descriptions 

* These roses, Mr. Timbs tells us, were the old 


Provence, the Cabbage, and the Maiden’s Blush. 
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elsewhere of the delightful old Temple. For- 
ever after, in our vision, that friendly little 
fountain leaps and sparkles, and bewitching 
Ruth Pinch trips beside it, or stands coyly 
looking down, fitting her pretty foot into 
the crack in the pavement as she hangs 
lightly on John Westlock’s arm. 

There is another familiar spot in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” which is worthy a visit—Tod- 
gers’s. It isa long way off in the City, and 
there is much to beguile our attention on the 
way. Dr. Johnson has been called by Leigh 
Hunt the genius /oci of theTemple and of Fleet 
street, but we cannot track his foot-prints and 
visit his haunts here without meeting at every 
step the myriad memories with which Charles 
Dickens has peopled these same regions. 
As we stand here at the Temple Gate, on our 
way out, it is not the procession of the great 
and wise of the centuries who pass through in 
mute majesty, that we see to day: it is the lit- 
tle cortége, surrounding the stretcher on 
which, silent and senseless after all his vain 
raging, lies Jenny Wren’s “ bad boy,” which 
she, coming up with Riah, meets just here. 
Away on our right looms up the stately mass 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, its dark dome and 
glittering cross rising quiet above the tur- 
moil, clear cut above the fog and smoke ; and 
it brings up to me at this moment only young 
Copperfield’s childish remembrance of Peg- 
gotty’s work-box and sliding lid, “ with its 
view of St. Paul’s (with a pink dome) paint- 
ed on its top.” Near at hand, on our left, in 
the Strand, the eye is caught by the old 
church of St. Clement Danes, “ incongru- 
ous and ungainly”: and we remember that 
there, Mrs. Lirriper tells us, ‘me and my 
poor Lirriper got married where I now have 
a sitting in a very pleasant pew with genteel 
company and my own hassock and being 
partial to evening service not too crowded.” 
Just above is Norfolk street, Strand, where 
the “ dearest old thing” that even Dickens 
ever drew had her lodging-house; “and 
lower down, on the other side of the way,” 
was Wozenham’s, her implacable rival ; until 
her hate was melted in the stream of Mrs. 
Lirriper’s womanly goodness, flowing full 
and unchecked as her own speech. She 
makes the whole of Norfolk street sacred to 
me; so that I am glad that a fictitious 
house has been assigned to her. For hunt 
we never so carefully no No. 81 is to be 
found in Norfolk street, Strand. 

Still standing in the old gate-way, under 
the shadow of Temple Bar,—it is gone 
now !—the sturdy presence of Dr. Johnson, 
hiding here in that queer freak of his, can- 





not shoulder aside the burly bulk, sur. 
mounted by that spiky hair and iron-bound 
visage of Jerry Cruncher, seated on his 
stool, under that window of Tellson’s bank 
nearest Temple Bar, sucking his rusty fin. 
gers or chewing a bit of straw, ready to 
“errand you, message you, general-light. 
job you, till your heels is where your ead 
is, if such should be your wishes.” Jerry lived 
and Mrs. Cruncher “ flopped,” just’ below 
off Fleet street, in Hanging Sword Alley, 
Whitefriars, and I always glance at the sign in 
passing, even as Trooper George, on his way 
across river to the Bagnet’s, glanced up at 
it, “ thinking that was something in his line.” 

Tellson’s bank still stands here, and stored 
its papers in that very room over ‘Temple 
Bar until room and Bar were taken away, 
for it is Child’s bank that Dickens hides 
under that name, and his wonderfully vivid 
description of the old-fashioned place was 
quite accurate until the recent improvements 
changed it all. The old bank stood on the 
site, and perhaps occupied part of the 
structure, of the older Devil Tavern, where 
Ben Jonson reigned over the Apollo Club, 
and where Swift and Addison were later 
visitors. The bank—oldest but one in Lon- 
don—was founded by Francis Child in 
1620, and had among its earliest customers 
Charles II. and Prince Rupert. Pretty 
Nell Gwynne banked there, and Pepys 
stored away his savings in the old vaults. 
One of Addison’s descendants was lately of 
the firm, and may still be there. Besides 
the old bank, there are no London scenes 
peculiar to the “ Tale of Two Cities” to 
be found; yet Sydney Carton’s deathless 
spirit still haunts the Temple, and his form 
is by night always present to me on the 
pavement of King’s Bench Walk and of 
Paper Buildings, as he strolls there to so- 
ber himself before going up to his jackal’s 
work in Stryver’s chambers. Here comes 
Maypole Hugh, too, swaggering up the 
staircase of Paper Buildings on his way to 
report doings at Chigwell to Sir John Ches- 
ter above. Still standing in our gate-way 
and looking to the other side of Fleet street 
from where Hugh has just crossed, we see 
a little modern iron drinking-fountain in 
front of St. Dunstan’s Church. I like to 
stop in front of it on my way ipto my 
chambers in Clifford’s Inn alongside ; for, 
at the sound of the tinkling water, as at 
the prompter’s bell, the whole scene changes 
for me, all but the Temple front, and the 
three old frame houses, just this side of Fet- 
ter Lane, at which the great fire stopped. 
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These modern stone buildings roll back, leav- 
ing only the rows of ancient wooden houses 
behind them: the front of this new church 
of St. Dunstan’s changes swiftly to that of 
the old one, with its two wooden giants 
striking the hours; gloomy old Temple Bar 
wheels back into place, horrid with its trai- 
tors’ heads on pikes, and the whole stage is 
set as it was just one hundred years ago. 
An ancient wooden pump stands in place 


of the iron drinking-fountain, and Maypole | 


Hugh, sodden with drink after his night at 
“The Boot” with Sim Tappertit and Den- 
nis the hangman, is pumping over his own 
head and shoulders before he dare cross 
over and present himself in Sir John’s 
chambers. 

Beyond this ghost of a relic, there are no 
other relics existing of “ Barnaby Rudge.” 
Fleet Market, just below, of the filth and 
turbulence of which, in 1780, we have a 
most vivid description, has given way to 
the model modern Farringdon Market, with 
its specialty of the clean and sedate water- 
cress. And standing on this corner of Fleet 
and of Farringdon streets,—for we have 
come thus far on our way to Todgers’s,—we 
look across to-day to the site of the old 
Fleet Prison, burned by Maypole Hugh and 
his companions in the Gordon riots of 1780. 
Rebuilt soon after, it came, in time, to be 
famous as the temporary home of Mr. Pick- 
wick, Mr. Jingle, and Sam. Its site is now 
occupied in part by the Nonconformists’ 
Memorial Hall, and in part by the vast 
printing-offices of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. 

These latter buildings extend into Belle 
Sauvage Yard, opening on Ludgate Hill, 
and partly cover the ground once pictur- 
esquely occupied by the old Belle Sauvage 
Inn,—entirely gone now, and its memory 
kept alive for us only by association with 
“the celebrated Mr. Weller, of the Belle 
Sauvage,” in which terms the fine old fel- 
low first introduces himself to us. We 
pass several of the taverns sacred to the 
Wellers—father and son—on our way to 
Todgers’s, but, sadly enough, they are no 
longer the same as then. The “ George 
and Vulture Tavern and Hotel,” George 
Yard, Lombard street, still exists, but woe- 
fully changed,—for the better, its proprietor 
doubtless believes. They were “ very good, 
old-fashioned, comfortable quarters” when 
Mr. Pickwick sought refuge there on leaving 
so suddenly the seclusion of Mrs. Bardell’s 
house in Goswell street, and he left them 
only when compelled, by his own obstinacy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and the sheriff’s officer, to go to the Fleet 
Prison. The tavern is now one of the city 
eating-houses for harried clerks and hurried 
men of business; and the occasional lunch 
I used to take in the old coffee-room, now 
modernized and enlarged, crowded and 
noisy, was not satisfying in any sense,— 
not even in a Pickwickian ! 

The Uncommercial Traveler, on his way 
down to the Wapping Work-house one day, 
“had got past,” he tells us, “the India 
House, thinking in my idle manner of 
Tippoo Sahib and Charles Lamb, and had 
got past my little wooden midshipman, after 
affectionately patting him on one leg of his 
knee-shorts for old acquaintance’ sake, and 
had got past Aldgate Pump, * * * and had 
strolled up the empty yard of his ancient 
neighbor the Black or Blue Boar or Bull, 
who departed this life I don’t know when, 
and whose coaches are all gone I don’t know 
where.” This pretended confusion is quite 
Dickensese. For there in Aldgate at this 
very day you shall see all three of these inns 
in close proximity—the Bull, the Black 
Boar, the Blue Horse; the Boar himself 
standing there in black bass-relief in the 
wall of the first floor, forming the only sign, 
for no words are needed—a delightful old 
relic, a picture in itself. 

But I do not mean to take you past the 
Little Midshipman in this summary way ; we, 
too, must ‘pat him on his little leg for old 
acquaintance’ sake. For this alone: for 
while the little fellow himse¥ has grown 
shabby with advancing years, the once 
modest little shop, over which he still 
mounts guard, is now a flourishing estab- 
lishment. He still stands at No. 157 
Leadenhall street, opposite the old India 
House; a naval and nautical instrument- 
maker still carries on the old business, and 
seems to be more prosperous than Sol 
Gills ever was. Whether for that reason 
or another,— indeed, I know not why it is,— 
all the old charm has fled. It is the only 
scene in Dickens’s pages which has thus 
disappointed me. I have taken much more 
comfort in a similar little establishment at 
No. 99 Minories; and it had always—long 
before I found that Mr. Pemberton also so 
regarded it—been to my imagination a per- 
fect realization of the ideal little wooden mid- 
shipman. Evidently Mr. Vanderhoof has 
been struck in the same way, and has found 
inspiration here for his sketch, which was 
wanting in the original shop. There he 
stands, you see, eternally taking observa- 
tions, as he mounts guard over the little 
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shop, the queer bow-windows of which are 
as “chock-full o’ science” as those that 
were the bewilderment of Captain Cuttle, 
when he took charge in Sol Gills’s absence ; 
and through them I look past all the mys- 
terious nautical instruments, with which 


counters and walls are crowded, to a little 
staircase behind, up which that glorious 
mariner carries the light form of Florence 
to the little room which I have convinced 
myself must be above there. 
The great house of Dombey and Son 
was placed indefinitely near at hand, in 


baleful bans within, and peering in at the 
windows, to the amazement of the small 
congregation, all staring at him, an: 
exceeding discomfiture of Susan Nipper 
A very small congregation it is: a yer 
small one do you always find in these City 
churches. For we have now reached the 
region where we are constantly ing 
against these lone, mysterious edifices lef 
stranded in this business quarter by the retir- 
ing wave of dwellers in homes. And we are 
now suddenly stumbling over their chostly 
little grave-yards,—*“ so small, so rank. so 


to the 


A “LITTLE WOODEN MIDSHIPMAN.” 


one of those city courts, peculiar to Lon- 
don; nobody has ever been able to locate 
it. It is with a singular shock that one 
sees, in startlingly large letters on the fronts 


of three shops in the City—in Cheap- | 


side, in Cannon street, at the corner of 
Fenchurch and Gracechurch streets,—the 
legend “ Dombey and Son”; and sees, too, 
that they are flourishing tailors’ shops! 
One scene there is dear to us all, that I 
know well: the City church in which Flor- 
ence and Walter are married, and where I 
always see the love-lorn Toots hovering 


about outside, unable to listen to those | 


| silent, so forgotten,”—often entirely apart 
| from any church, always hemmed closely in 


by warehouses or the walls of some queer City 
company’s queer hall. When the Uncom- 
mercial Traveler thought he deserved par 
ticularly well of himself, he gave himself the 
little treat of a stroll into the City “ after 
business hours on a Saturday, or—better yet 
—on a Sunday.” And this is, indeed, a 
treat that I wonder so few of us give our 
selves. No one really knows the City of 
London who has not explored it of a Sun- 
day; and above all, in the summer-time, 
“for then,” as Dickens says, “the retired 
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PEGGOTTY'’S HOUSE, YARMOUTH 


spots that I love to haunt are at their idlest 
and dullest.” 

And now we have got as far as the Monu- 
ment, and Todgers’s is not faraway. I shall 
let vou hunt for it alone, now that I have 
brought you so far. I have done my share 


of this search for Todgers’s, with the same | 


result which has befallen all who have tried 
to follow Mr. Pecksniff “in 
at last “stopped in a kind of paved yard 
near the Monument, before a very dingy 


house, on the front of which was a little | 


oval board like a tea-tray, with this inscrip- 
tion—‘ Commercial Boarding-House, M. 
Todgers.’” No,companion of my long stroll 
from the Temple, nobody has ever found 
Todgers’s. “Instances are known of people 
who, being asked to dine at Todgers’s, had 
traveled round and round it for a weary 
time with its very chimney-pots in view ; 
and, finding it at last impossible of attain- 
ment, had gone home again with a gentle 
melancholy in their spirits, tranquil and 
uncomplaining. Nobody had ever found 
Todgers’s on verbal direction, though given 
within a minute’s walk of it. ‘Todgers’s was 
in a labyrinth, whereof the mystery was 
known to but a chosen few.” And,°as I 
have not the fortune to be one of those 
chosen few, and have never, to my knowl- 
edge, succeeded in discovering the true 
Todgers’s, I shall heartlessly leave you in 
this labyrinth of lanes, and by-ways, and 
court-yards, and passages, to hunt it out 
yourself, guided by the undying odor of 
moldy oranges and decaying fish. 

I shall stop here and look in with Tom 
Pinch at the Man in the Monument, who 
takes the money for going upstairs; and 
I shall listen with congenial delight to his 
cynical sayings as he watches the blameless 
countryman, with the female of his kind, 
painfully climbing the stairs : “ They don’t 
know what a many steps thereis! It’s worth 
twice the money to stop here—oh, my eye!” 


a kind of | 


frenzy,” from the stage-coach to where he | 
| than the pure air of Hertfordshire and the 


Long as this walk from the Temple 
may have seemed, O wearied reader! we 
have yet not lagged on the way, and 
have left unvisited many a scene of in- 
terest. But these and many other Lon- 
don spots time forbids us now to visit. 
There is no end to the strolls through 
London streets which we may take with 
Dickens, and I know no more delightful 
guide than this alert figure, as he takes in 
turn the arm of each of his myriad crea- 
tions—those creations “which ought to 
be counted in the census "—and leads us 

with them to their favorite haunts. We may 
fondly fancy that we know something about 


| London, but we find even the self-sufficient 


Forster constrained to own that there is much 
to learn concerning it from each of his suc- 
cessive books. If not a born Londoner, 
Dickens was born for London, and derived 
his best inspiration from its familiar scenes. 
To him, as to Macaulay, “ its smoky atmos- 
phere and muddy river had more charm 


crystal currents of the Rib.” His love for 
its streets was keener than that expressed 


| by Horace Walpole or Leigh Hunt, by 
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Charles Lamb or Thackeray. Only Dr. John- 
son’s affection equaled it in intensity and 
steadfastness; but, unlike the sturdy Doctor, 
Dickens was passionately fond of country 
life and country scenery, and there is no 
pretense in any of his enthusiasm about it. 
He would go away at times for a trip 
through, or a residence in, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy; but the quiet and isolation he 
sought, the beauty of form and of color in 
lake and mountain and snow-peak he loved 
so well, did not suffice him to live on; his 
best brain-work failed him, and he was 
always finally forced to go, for his intellect- 
ual food, back to his beloved streets. “ For 
a week or a fortnight, I can write prodig- 
iously in a retired place, as at Broadstairs ; 
and then a day in London sets me up 
again and starts me. But the toil and the 
labor of writing day after day without that 
magic lantern [London] is IMMENSE!!” 
Especially during the process of incubation 
was he given to queer “ night-walks.” He 
writes to Felton of himself, while compos- 
ing his “ Christmas Carol”: “And thinking 
whereof, he walked about the black streets 
of London, fifteen and twenty miles, many 
a night, when all sober folks had gone to 
bed.” 

Outside of London, there is many an ex- 
cursion, near or far, which we may make. 
We may run across country, in com- 
pany with Dickens, Mark Lemon, and 
John Leech, on their famous exploring 
expedition to Yarmouth :—‘the strangest 
place in the wide world. * * * JI 
shall certainly try my hand at it,” he writes 
to Forster. How well he tried his hand at 
it we all know: from the petty detail of 
the name “ Blunderstone "—which, finding 
on a guide-post between Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, he transferred to the village of 
David Copperfield’s birth: to the grandeur 
of his description of the sea-storm in which 
Steerforth perished. Yarmouth is peculiarly 
famed for its terrible storms and frequent 
hopeless wrecks, as this past winter has 
shown. The boat-house, in which he made a 
home for the Peggotty family, and for Little 
Em’ly, stands intact in our memory, albeit 
its original no longer exists. A year or 
more ago,—no one suspecting its exist- 
ence,—it was discovered, in removing the 
roofs from some old buildings, in just the 
state represented in our sketch; the very 
window still there in which the light was 
placed for Em’ly’s return. At the time 
Dickens saw it, it stood far from other 
dwellings, out on the open dunes, looking 





ee, 


across the German Ocean. When it was up. 
covered, the town had grown all around it. 
As we return by rail from Yarmouth 
down the eastern coast, we cannot pass 
through Ipswich without stopping awhile. 
for the sake of the Pickwickian memories 
with which the old town is filled. In jts 
main street there still “stands an inn, known 
far and wide by the appellation of the 
Great White Horse,—rendered the more 
conspicuous by a stone statue of some ram. 
pacious animal with flowing mane and tail, 
distantly resembling an insane cart-horse, 
which is elevated above the principal door.” 
There stands that horse in our sketch ; there 
is the door through which passed Mr. Pick. 
wick and Mr. Peter Magnus. Within those 
walls is the dreary coffee-room, wherein 
those gentlemen sat amicably drinking until 
midnight, and exchanging their touching 
confidences as to the proper form of a dec- 
laration. There still reposes that modest 
chamber in which the great philosopher 
guilelessly found refuge a little later; wherein 
he was, to his horror, confronted by the 
dread apparition of the lady in yellow curl. 
papers; and whence he was driven forth in 
ignominy by that justly indignant virgin 
We may still pace those interminable halls, 
through which, afterward, wandered that 
venerable form, carrying that famous fat 
silver watch, hopelessly seeking his rightful 
bed-chamber, until rescued by Sam. 
Ipswich holds forever for us one other 
memory,—that of Dr. Marigold and his 
wife, whom he “courted from the foot- 
board of the cart,—I did, indeed! She 
was a Suffolk young woman, and it was in 
Ipswich market-place, right opposite the 
corn-chandler’s shop.” Here he put up the 
wedding-ring, as a “choice lot,” in his own 
Cheap Jack patter, and so, handing it up 
to the smiling English maiden in the win- 
dow, got that choice lot for his wife. Per- 
haps he had better have left it alone, like 
most bargains; for, though “she wasn’t a 
bad wife, she had a temper”; and, as Doc- 
tor Marigold philosophically puts it, “ thir- 
teen year of temper in a Palace would try 
the worst of you; but thirteen year of tem- 
per in a Cart would try the best of you,— 
you are kept so very close to it in a cart, 
you see. Wiolence in a cart is so wiolent, 
and aggrawation in a cart is so aggrawatin’!” 
We may follow Nell and her grand- 
father in their flight from London, of which 
he writes: “ There is a description of get- 
ting gradually out of town, and passing 
through neighborhoods of distinct and var- 
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ous characters, with which, if I had read it 
as anybody else’s writing, I think I should 
have been very much struck.” He_is quite 
right. It would bea delightful tramp to fol- 
low the course of that pathetic pair to the 
end, and to the church wherein she lies, as 
did the Single Gentleman so often in after 
life; but we have too few indications to per- 
mit us to do it. We have no difficulty, how- 
ever, in tracking Oliver Twist and the house- 
breaker from Bethnal Green, through the 


whole length of the town, to Chertseyy where | 


the burglary was committed. I can point 
out to you the very house, with the little win- 


to Hampstead Heath—that breezy upland 
where Dickens loved to wander. It is 
haunted with many famous Historic ghosts ; 
only one of which we revive to-day. It is 
that of John Sadleir, the great speculator, 
whose body—the death-wound given by him- 
self—was found on the Heath. It was out 
of his “ gracious rascality,” ruining himself 
and thousands of innocent people, that Dick- 
ens shaped Merdle and his “ complaint” 
and suicide. Here, on the Heath, we may 
stop awhile in this clear morning air, to en- 


| joy the view; for all London lies spread out 


dow through which Oliver was squeezed. | 


We may see some charming scenery, if we 


. . . ° | 
are not too exacting in our selection of society | 


and not afraid of footing it, by accompany- | 


ing Sikes in his flight after the murder of 
Nancy. 
he strikes north to Islington and so on 
to Highgate, a quiet suburb on the north 
of London, which might be a hundred 
miles off up in Yorkshire, so quaint and so 
far away it seems. 


Fleeing from those pursuing eyes, | 


Here is many “an old- | 


fashioned, genteel house,” such as Mrs, | 


Steerforth lived in, when David first visited 
her. It may have been that fine old brick 


mansion once occupied by Oliver Cromwell, | 


and later by Madame von der Linde. Here 


too, is the pretty cottage, once the home of 


David and Dora, in which 
through those delightful housekeeping exper- 
iments. From here we follow Sikes through 


| push on to Hatfield. 
they went | 


one of the pleasantest strolls in all England, | 


beneath us, its customary pall of smoke not 
yet settled down. Over the dome of St. 
Paul’s, and the tall towers of Westminster, 
and the vast mass of buildings between, rise 
the green slopes of the Surrey hills ; on the left 
we follow the winding of the ‘Thames even 
to its embouchure at Gravesend; on the 
right, in the misty distance, the eye can pick 
out the battlements and turrets of Windsor 
Castle. A right royal prospect it is. 

But we must hurry on after our hurried 
companion, who, driven by the Furies, does 
not even glance, as he passes through Hen- 
don, at its picturesque, ivy-grown little 
church on a gentle eminence, its pretty 
gtave-yard giving us a view which quite 
rivals that from Harrow church-yard. We 
Here, in the little inn 
on the left of our sketch, Sikes rested, and 
had food; and here, in the tap-room, the 
peddler attempted to remove, with his “ in- 
fallible composition,” the blood-stain from 
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HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Sikes’s hat, to his intense rage and terror. 
We leave the poor wretch rushing out to 
return to London and his death, while we 
go farther north. 

There is, however, a more gracious mem- 
ory than his connected with this place. In 
the grave-yard of the little church of Hat- 
field, Hertfordshire,—it is on the right,—Mrs. 
Lirriper tells us they buried “ my poor Lirri- 
per”; and we cannot but smile, albeit with 
a certain moisture of the eye, as we remem- 
ber how that “dear old thing” came down 
here on the coach, with a sandwich and a 
drop of sherry in a basket, when she had 
paid all his debts ; and “kissed my hand and 
laid it with a kind of proud and swelling 
love on my husband’s grave; though bless 
you it had taken me so long to clear his 
name that my wedding-ring was worn quite 
fine and smooth when [ laid it on the green 
green waving grass.” 

Instead of walking farther, we may here 
take the coach, which, tooled by its swell 
driver, has left the White Horse Cellar, Pic- 
cadilly, this morning,—the “ Whytorseller ” 
of Mr. Guppy, where he was sent to meet 
Esther Summerson, on her coming to Lon- 
don. Our first stoppage is at Barnet, where 


that young lady, in her night ride with 
Inspector Bucket, records their first change 
of horses. While our fresh relay is being 
put in, we shall have time to stroll out to the 
main street,—the scene of Oliver Twist’s 
first meeting with the Artful Dodger.* 
Leaving the coach at St. Alban’s, we may, 
after a visit to the fine old Abbey church, 
follow Esther and Mr. Bucket to the brick 
yards, where Lady Dedlock had been that 
night; and we may then search for the site 
of Bleak House, near at hand. The! 
itself, of that name, was found by Dickens 
at Broadstairs, his favorite sea-side resort, 
and is still shown to visitors as one of the 
sights of the place—a square, solitary, sul- 
len, brick house, standing bare and 
above all others in the place. 

Days of splendid strolling may be spent in 
and about Rochester, where the visitor may 
still put up at the old Bull Inn—a model 
of antique discomfort—which harbored Mr. 
Pickwick, and may follow that eminent phi- 
losopher and his friends in their wanderings 
about that neighborhood; may trace the 
still more interesting scenes of “ Edwin 


ouse 


* See illustration in SCRIBNER for August, 155o. 
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Drood,” all easy of identification; and may 
fnd many a spot familiar in Dickens's 
work or his life, in this old cathedral town 
of which he was so fond. And all about it, 
all through sunny Kent, we may stroll 


—_ 


through SO 
loved so well: from Por:sea, his birth-place, 


and Chalk, where he passed his honey- | 


through Cobham park and woods,— 


moo! ° 
walk he took on the day before his 


the last 
deat! 
lage streets with which his feet were so iamil- 
‘ar: and on to Gad’s Hill, his latest home. 

One of Dickens’s favorite walks was by way 
of Higham to the little village of Cooling, 
among the marshes, between the Thames and 
the Medway. This is the lonely village of 
«Great Expectations,” wherein it is repro- 
duced with extraordinary faithfulness: its 
narrow, neglected roads, its few scattered 
houses, its forlorn rectory, its general aspect 
of decay and dreariness. In its church-yard, 
“a bleak place, overgrown with nettles,” still 
stand the dozen little grave-stones, of vary- 
ing sizes, of the dozen little children, which 
he was fond of pointing out to his friends, 
and which he has reduced to “ five little 
stone-lozenges,” for Pip to puzzle over. 
The visit should be made on a cloudy day, 


| 
| 


the scenes he knew so well, and | 


such as Dickens himself used to select; for | 


; by all the woodland paths and vil- | 


4 


it is then that the weird strangeness of the 
scene is best shown. As we stand in the grave- 
yard, looking across the low wall over which 
the convict climbed before Pip dared start 
away, we see the same dreary marshes, the 
limitless stretches of low land and grass and 
mud, intersected with dikes and mounds 
and gates, the low, leaden line of the river 


| beyond; damp mists hang heavy over it all, 


and the wind “rushes from its distant 
savage lair” off in the ocean. 

Across the marshes agd stubble-fields we 
come to the Thames, and the scene of 
the attempt to put the convict, Magwitch, 
on the out-going Hamburg or Rotterdam 
steamer, which resulted in his capture. Just 
above is an old water-side inn, the Ship 
and Lobster, wherein the party spent the 
preceding night, and where Pip, on awaken- 
ing, heard the. sign of the house (The 
Ship he calls it) “creaking and banging 
about.” The whole description of their 
rowing from the Temple stairs down the 
river is full of vivid and accurate detail; to 
make sure of which, we are told that Dickens 
chartered a steamer and made the trip, with 
a party of invited friends. It is worth while 
to go over the same course in the Graves 


_ end steamer from London Bridge, on any 


bright day, such as he then selected. 
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THE HOME OF ARTEMUS WARD, WATERFORD, MAINE. 


Tue village of Waterford, Maine, is a 
place of about one hundred inhabitants, 
nestled under the shadow of Mount Tirm—- 
so named from the Indians, who, in climbing 


| 


| them to the south-east. 


its steep sides, were wont to say, “ Tire um 


Injuns.” 
Pond, so called from Thomas Chamberlain, 
the “ Leatherstocking” of the East, who 
killed Paugus in Lovewell’s famous fight, 


It is on the west shore of Tom | 


and who, tradition says, being once hotly | 


pursued by the Indians, concealed himself 
under a shelving rock on the east shore. 
The site of the village, a level plain known 


toward the sea, forming the extensive ridges 
separating the valleys of the Androscoggin 
and the Saco, and is the last town among 
Within the limits of 
the “town” are Mount Tir’m, Little Bear 
Mountain, Vernal Hill, and the several peaks 
of Beech Hill, and among these twelve lakes 
and ponds, with deep ravines forming the 
courses of brooks and rivers. Flowing 
through the town is a river, “ Crooked” 
both in name and nature. Indeed, while 


| the town is only seven miles in width, this 


as Waterford Flat, affords room for only | 


a small number of buildings, and in this 
sequestered nook, on the 26th day of April, 
1834, Charles Farrar Brown, better known 
as “ Artemus Ward,” was born. A genera- 
tion ago this quiet village was one of the 
liveliest places in the State. 
grants passed through it on their way to 
the West, and the stages were crowded with 
passengers in pursuit of business or pleasure. 
Upon the arrival of the stages the hotels 
presented a busy scene, while the several 
stores had a large trade in furnishing sup- 
plies to lumbermen. Now all is changec: 
travelers go to the north over the Grand 


remarkably “crooked” river succeeds in 
running eighteen miles, and all this in short 
bends—affording just the kind of naviga- 


| tion to draw volumes of profanity from the 


Many emi- | 


Trunk Railroad, or to the south over the | 


Ogdensburg, and a rural quiet pervades the 
place. 


It lies among the foot-hills of the | 


White Mountains, which extend downward | 


raftsmen of the olden time. The hills of 
Waterford command magnificent views of 
the surrounding country. Westward, tower- 
ing above all, are the White Mountains, 
southward are Long Pond, Sebago Lake, 
and Casco Bay. 

When Hawthorne was fourteen years old, 
he was sent to a farm in Raymond for his 
health. This was near Sebago Lake, and his 
eyes were open to the sublime and pictur. 
esque scenery—not to admire and subdue it 
to his own use, but to be overawed and 
held captive by it, for he declared in after 
years that it was there he “first got his 
cursed habits of solitude.” Mr. Whittier, in 
his poem entitled “ The Funeral Tree of the 
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Sokokis,” has this description of Sebago and 
the snowy mountains lying beyond Water- 
ford : 

«“ Around Sebago’s lonely lake 


There lingers not a breeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make. 


“The solemn pines along its shore, 
The firs which hang its gray rocks o’er, 
Are painted on its glossy floor. 


“The sun looks o’er, with haz eye, 
The snowy mountain-tops which lie 
Piled coldly up against the sky.” 


Mr. Seba Smith’s “ Life and Letters of 
Major Jack Downing,” printed in 1833, 
doubtless made a wider acquaintance, at the 
time, for this lake region than any other 
publication. The author found convenient 
illustrations for his political hits among 
the lumbermen who were rafting logs down 
the Crooked River and across Sebago, and 
from this business came the phrase “ j’ining 
drives,” since adopted by Solon Chase, 
the eccentric Greenback speaker, and thus 
brought into frequent use in the recent can- 
vass in Maine. 


The Brown family came from Massachu- | 


setts in 1783, and has a history of its own 
Jabez, who surveyed the town, was a lieu- 
tenant in the French and Indian war and 
an adjutant in the Revolutionary war. He 
was something of a wit, as became one in 
this ancestral line. His son Thaddeus, the 
grandfather of Charles, who was the first 
of the family that located in Waterford, was 
also a soldier in the Revolutionary. war. 
He had five sons: Daniel, Malbory, Jabez, 
Levi, and Thaddeus. The last, now known 
as “ Uncle Thaddeus,” is the only surviving 
member of this family. He is in his eighty- 
third year, in good health, active, 
with memory unimpaired. 


boundary question, and described accu- 
rately certain surveys made sixty years 
ago. A retentive memory is, in fact, char- 
acteristic of the family, being locally alluded 
to as the “ Brown memory.” Levi Brown, 


the father of Charles, died in 1847, at the | 
He kept a store at Waterford, | 


age of fifty. 
and was also engaged in farming and occa- 
sionally in surveying. He was also select- 
man, town clerk, and member of the State 
legislature. He was a Democrat in politics 
and a Universalist in religion. He was one 
of the first to engage in the temperance 
movement in Maine, and became one of the 
strongest advocates of prohibition. But his 
florid countenance did not advertise well 


| noted in later years. 
| pride in being a descendant of a very an- 





and | 
He was recently | 
called as witness in a lawsuit involving a | 


his temperance principles. While on a trip 
to that far-away region known as “ Down 
East,” being engaged on the State Valua- 
tion Commission, he stopped at a way-side 
inn where mine host, thinking he would like 
something, invited him to “smile.” Mr. 
Brown politely declined, saying he was a 
teetotaler. The landlord stared at him with 
undisguised astonishment, and finally said, 
as if still doubting: “ Well, you haven't taken 
in your sign.” He was full of quaint say- 
ings and “little eccentricities,” such as 
characterized the family during several gen- 
erations, and for which his two sons were 
His son Charles took 


cient English family, in deference to whom 
he added a final “e” when writing his name 
(Browne), though he also claimed that his 
relatives in Waterford were among the most 
genuine and primitive Yankees. Though 
people of intelligence and active in com- 
mercial and other business pursuits, he 
knew of no persons so little affected by 
cosmopolitan ideas and fashions. 


MRS. CAROLINE E. BROWN (MOTHER OF “ ARTEMUS WARD.”) 

Mr. Calvin Farrar, the maternal grand- 
father of Charles, came to Waterford from 
Guildhall, Vermont, in 1805. He became 
a man of influence in the town and held 
several offices of trust in the State govern 
ment. Two of his sons were graduated at 
Bowdoin College, one of whom, Calvin, 
made considerable stir throughout the 
country as an advocate of hydropathy. He 
founded the Maine Hygienic Institute, now 








ARTEMUS WARD 


conducted by Dr. Shattuck. Mr. Farrar 
built “the old homestead” now occupied 
by his daughter, Mrs. Caroline E. Brown, 
the mother of Charles. The old “ Brown 
house,” as it was called, where Charles was 
born, was burned in 1871, but the family 
had some time before this made the old 
homestead their place of residence. It is a 
plain two-story house, with “L,” painted 
white, with green window-blinds, a plan of | 
structure common in our Maine villages. | 
The building occupies a pleasant site oppo- 
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AS A LECTURER. 


site the street on the north side of the 
village green, and under sheltering elms. 
Mrs. Brown,though seventy-five years old, is 
the sole occupant of her dwelling, doing all 
of her own housework and entertaining her 
friends with ready hospitality. Visitors usu- 
ally find her engaged at her housework, 
which is quickly put aside when mention Is 
made of Charles, that she may tell al! that 1s 
known about him; what a “ good boy” he 
really was, how many friends he had, how 
many sent her words of sympathy when he 
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died, and how his “funny sayings and do- 
‘ags.” of which she never dreamed anything 
would come, went “ clean round the world,” 
to the delight of all English-speaking 

ple. Mrs. Brown is best known in 
Waterford as “Aunt Car’line,” and it is 
sufficient praise to know that all her neigh- 
bors speak of her as a most estimable old 
lady. A mistake has been made by Mr. 
Ryder and others in saying that Charles 
inherited his peculiar vein of humor from 
his mother. She has her quaint ideas and 
her Yankee idioms, but the wit and humor 
js the undisputed property of the Brown 
family. The proof of this is readily fur- 
nished. Just across the way from the old 
homestead, in a little old-fashioned moss- 
covered house, lives Daniel Brown, a cousin 
of Charles’s, and who personally resembles 
him so nearly that the two might readily have 
been taken for twins. There is the further 
resemblance in action and speech,—the 
same witty expressions, the same apparent 
unconcern while telling a story, with the 
faculty of constantly bringing forth the mar- 
velous and unexpected; moreover, when 
anything amuses him, Daniel chuckles and 
shakes as Charles was wont to do when 
writing his “ goaks.” 


Mrs. Brown had four children. Cyrus, 


the eldest, was fitted for college, but was 
prevented from going by his father’s death. 
He afterward learned the printer’s trade, 
and gained considerable reputation as a 


journalist. Charles, with whom we are 
most concerned in this narrative, was only 
thirteen years old at the time of his father’s 
death, and may be said to have taken care 
of himself ever afterward. Indeed, we 
might almost say he had always taken care 
of himself, being one of those persistent 
small boys born to make his own way in 
the world. Finding that the various sketches 
of his life hitherto published are more or 
less inaccurate, we have thought a brief 
history, as given by his friends at Waterford, 
might not be amiss. When about fourteen 
years old, he was apprenticed to Mr. John 
M. Rix, who published the “ Coos County 
Democrat,” at Lancaster, New Hampshire. 
He remained with Mr. Rix about a year, 
when, hearing that his brother Cyrus was 
about starting a paper at Norway, a town 
adjoining Waterford, he determined to leave 
Mr. Rix and gain employment on the new 
paper. Mr. Rix opposed his leaving, but 
was so good as to give him a dollar to help 
him on his way. He worked for his brother 
at Norway until the paper, following the 
Vow. XXII.—5. 





ways of newspapers in that lively village, 
failed. He then went to Augusta, where 
he remained a few weeks, and'then to Skow- 
hegan, where he worked in the “Clarion ” 
office for some time. Either the climate or 
something else did not agree with him, so one 
night he lowered his valise with his bed- 
cord from an upper window and silently de- 
parted from the town, soon to astonish his 
good mother by appearing unexpectedly at 
the old homestead. He again applied for 
work to Mr. Rix, who, though he had 
“forgiven the boy,” was unable to employ 
him, but gave him a letter recommending 
him to Messrs. Snow and Wilder, of Boston, 
publishers of the “ Pathfinder,” and at whose 
office Mrs. Partington’s (B. P. Shillaber’s) 
“Carpet Bag” was printed. Here he re- 
mained three years. Then, leaving Boston, 
he traveled westward in search of employ- 
ment. After some wandering, he reached 
the little city of Tiffin, Ohio, where he 
worked for some months in the “ Advertiser” 
office. From Tiffin he went to Toledo, 
where he became one of the staff of the 
“ Commercial,” and where he remained until 
late in the fall of 1857. He then moved to 
Cleveland, where he became local editor of 
the “ Plain-Dealer.” In this journal were 
published the first of his sketches signed 
“Artemus Ward.” It was also while at 
Cleveland that he first thought of taking the 
field asa public lecturer. His friends, how- 
ever, persuaded him for the time to abandon 
the idea. In 1860 he went to New York, 
and became. the editor of “ Vanity Fair,” a 
position which he held but a brief period. 
Here the idea of lecturing again seized 
him, and, fully determined now upon mak- 
ing the trial, he brought out his “ Babes in 
the Woods,” at Clinton Hall, December 
23d, 1861. His first volume, entitled 
“ Artemus Ward ; His Book,” was published 
May 17th, 1862. In 1863 he visited San 
Francisco, and, returning ‘overland through 
Utah, he made a study of the Mormons 
which furnished him a theme for his most 
popular lecture. In 1866 he visited Eng- 
land, whither his fame had already gone, and 
where he became exceedingly popular, both 
as a lecturer and a contributor to “ Punch,” 
and where he remained until his death. 
Waterford is full of recollections of 
Charles’s boyish pranks, and his fellow- 
townsmen take pride in relating them, 
though time was when they caused not a 
little ominous shaking of the older heads, 
bringing forth repeatedly the prediction that 
he would never come to any good. One 
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of his earliest exploits was the organizing of 
a circus—that moral institution dear to the 
heart of the small boy. Dressed in one of 
his mother’s gowns, his head ornamented 
with her best bonnet, the future “ genial 
showman” acted as clown, ring-master, and 
manager-in-chief, with his village cronies as 
assistants. His father’s red cow, covered 
with blankets and provided with a stuffed 
coat-sleeve for a trunk, served as the 
elephant, and by long and careful training 
was brought into the ways of the circus 
trick-mule. The occasion of all others was 
the initiating of some country greenhorn 
into the mysteries of the “ show business,” 
by permitting him to ride the elephant. 
When such a youth was found and brought 
in, he was placed on the back of the animal 
with great ceremony, to be as surely tossed 
“sky high.” Upon this, Charles would 
express the greatest surprise that the elephant 
should act so, and would commiserate the 
poor victim with much concern. (Charles 
continued all his life a friend and patron of 
the circus.) He found place, too, for the cul- 
tivation and exercise of his peculiar talents 
in the school exhibition and debating society. 
His business was to raise a laugh, and in 
this he usually succeeded. It is said that 
while discussing the question: “ Resolved, 
that a boy had better be a farmer than a 
sailor,” of which he took the negative side, 
he made “such a funny speech that the 
audience laughed until they were tired out.” 
This was when he was about twelve years old. 

Among his youthful diversions was the 
writing of letters to prominent persons in all 
parts of the country whose names he hap- 
pened to see in print—entire strangers to 
him. These usually referred to some pros- 
pective business arrangement. Thus he 
would write to some gentleman in New 
York: “Dear Sir—I’m sorry to say I 
sha’n’t be able to get that harness dohe on 
the day I promised;” or, “I will not be 
able to call at your house, as you requested,” 
etc. In this mystification of unsuspecting 
people he was not unlike the German 
Owlglass, who, while always playing the 
fool, never lacked fools upon whom he 
might try experiments. Nothing seemed to 
please him more than to get the better of 
his brother Cyrus. One very cold night in 
the winter, when he had come home at a 
late hour from an entertainment, instead of 
going quietly to his room, for which his 
mother had provided by leaving the doors 
unfastened, he stationed himself in the 
street and called to his brother as if in deep 





distress about something. Cyrus was slow to 
wake and appear. Charles continued calling 
and with more agony, “Cy! Cy! Ho! Cy!” 
When Cyrus at last came to the window, he 
solemnly asked, “ Do you really think, Cyrus 
that it is wrong to keep slaves ?” a 

He kept up these pranks in after years 
whenever he was about the village, as, in 
fact he did in other places, not exc epting 
New York and London. Dr. Shattuck re. 
lates that, hearing something like an Indian 
war-whoop early one summer morning, he 
looked across the village green and saw 
Charles standing on the door-step at the old 
homestead, clad in a long dressing-gown, 
gorgeously flowered, with a scarlet smoking- 
cap, ornamented with a large white tassel, 
perched on the side of his head. The doc- 
tor went across the green to see him, when he 
whooped again and again, declaring the world 
about him perfectly delightful. His mother, 
alarmed at the noise, now appeared upon 
the scene, saying, “ Charles, what on earth 
ails you?” “Why, mother,” said he, “ it is 
because I feel so well.” Saying this, he 
whooped again, then turned a hand-spring 
and stood on his head beside the door. 

His best friends did not escape being vic- 
timized. Whenever Dan Setchell, the come- 
dian, came to town, something was sure 
to happen. There was living at the time, 
some miles from the village, in a wretched 
hovel, and in most primitive fashion, a 
family of very simple-minded people. 
Charles made account of these poor folks 
by telling Dan that there was living a few 
miles away, among the hills, a retired act- 
ress, rich and accomplished, with two charm- 
ing daughters. This lady would doubtless 
be pleased to make his acquaintance, and 
would, in all probability, entertain him 
most royally. When Dan’s imagination 
was wrought up to the proper pitch, Charles 
drove out with him and introduced him to 
the family. It is needless to say that actor 
and audience were alike astonished. One 
day the two drove from Portland to Water- 
ford, and had, as they reported, a “ solemn 
time” of it. Charles had tied a great rope 
about Setchell, and represented that he was 
an insane man whom he was bringing home 
from the asylum at Augusta. He called at 
a number of houses for mixtures of pepper 
and vinegar and other condiments, which he 
purposed giving as medicine to the “in- 
sane” man. While taking these, Setchell 
would affect great aversion to them, and 
struggle as if resisting to the utmost, and 
roar and howl like the wild beasts m 4 
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menagerie, which he could imitate most 
ectly; all this to the fear and wonder 
of those who witnessed the performance. 
In noticing these freaks, we are to bear in 
mind that they illustrate only one side of his 
character. So of what is related of him at 
Cleveland and elsewhere: his refusing to 
sleep until he had seen some funny object ; 
his dashing over a precipice for excite- 
“ment, with the thousand and one other odd 
things that he did. He had, too, a sensible 
and a manly side, and to relate all the good 
and all the kind things he did would make 
as large a book as that recounting his freaks 
and follies. He did nothing out of envy 
or malice, and was all the while making 
fiends and not enemies. If his sarcasm is 
inted or coarse, it is for the reason that it 
was directed against “mean or ridiculous 
things.” He was, indeed, one of the kindest 
and most affectionate of men, generous to a 
fault, and holding to the last the regard and 
friendship of all who knew him. 

While a great observer of men, and one 
of the keenest readers of character, Brown 
took comparatively little notice of places 
and other objects of interest. A lady who 
knew him well said that had a beggar 
in rags been seated by the most beautiful 
statue, he would have seen the beggar first. 


This neglect of places several times brought 
him to grief. Once, when going from Water- 
ford to Boston, he went on board a steamer 
at Portland, late in the evening, and at once 


retired to his state-room. A storm was 
threatening and the boat did not leave. He 
arose early in the morning and, going out 
upon the landing, called a hackman and 
asked to be conveyed to the Revere House. 
And not until he had broken the second 
commandment, and had threatened to break 
the fifth, could he be persuaded that he was 
yet in Portland. 

Though in later years he greatly improved 
in bearing and manners, appearances were 
now against him. ‘There was about him a 
country awkwardness, and bashfulness, and 
slovenliness of habit which he was long in 
putting away. It is said of him that he 
was as “ gawky and slouchy” as a young 
man well could be. “I think,” said Mr. 
Armstrong, at whose office he presented 
himself at Tiffin, Ohio, shabby, dusty, and 
forlorn, “ he was the gawkiest, greenest look- 
ing young fellow I ever set eyes on.” His 
clothes failed to fit him, his yellow straight 
hair was altogether unmanageable, and he 
walked with a loose, swaggering gait which 
threatened to unjoint his limbs. Though 





better equipped in mind, and able to hold 
an acquaintance with the spell of the An- 
cient Mariner, he was easily disconcerted in 
the presence of strangers. Even after he 
became known as a writer, his bashfulness 
sometimes got the better of him and caused, 
as another playfully remarked, “a hiatus in 
the show.” 

It is something to know that Brown over- 
came for the most part, if not altogether, 
these early defects. It is to be remembered 
that he was self-educated, and it is to be 
remembered, too, that while he was, com- 
paratively speaking, a young man at the 
time of his death, there were few of his 
countrymen possessed of more general 
information. He did not attend school 
after he was fourteen years old, and while 
at school had but the meager instruction 
afforded in our country districts. It is said 
that he studied little while at school, giving 
his time mostly to writing and drawing 
comic pictures; but having a wonderfully 
retentive memory, he succeeded in getting 
all of his lessons, excepting arithmetic, 
which he hated and of which he could not 
comprehend the simplest rules, never get- 
ting further on in the book than fractions. 
It was by reading and observation that he 
schooled himself, and though making no 
claim to accurate scholarship, he had the 
knowledge which serves the best purposes, 
that which he could use for his own good 
and for the benefit of others. 

Writing comic sketches is not the easiest 
thing in literature, and the effusions of the 
humorist are far from spontaneous. Brown 
wrote much before he wrote well, and gain- 
ing this he was but at the beginning of his 
career. “ Artemus Ward” was a lucky hit, 
but it required the most persistent efforts to 
make him poth popular and profitable. 
His first attempts at lecturing were not, as 
it is generally supposed, a success. He 
wandered about some two years, among 
obscure villages, speaking to thin houses 
and barely making expenses. He was not 
a little sensitive as to his success as a lect- 
urer, but such was his determination that he 
concealed his feelings and even turned his 
failures to account. When his “ goaks” 
failed to “‘ amoose ” the audience, or seemed 
not to be understood or appreciated, he 
would repeat them and keep on explaining 
them until the desired effect was produced. 
The house having responded, he would re- 
mark in a delighted manner: “Ah! I thought 
that would fetch you.” Nor was his news- 
paper work a pecuniary success. He was 
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already twenty-two years old when at Tiffin, 
where he had only four dollars a week. When 
at work on the Toledo “ Commercial” he 
had low wages, though he made the paper 
famous with his brilliant paragraphs. He 
engaged upon the “ Plain-Dealer ” at twelve 
dollars a week, which was afterward raised 
to fifteen—but no more, though many of 
the best things he ever wrote appeared in 
that, paper. “Vanity Fair,” of which his 
writings were the principal attraction, was 
not a financial success. But genius and 
hard work, together, at last conquered. 

Brown was not in favor of doing anything 
by halves. He learned his trade most thor- 
oughly, and was one of the fastest com- 
positors of his time. Such, too, was his re- 
gard for the printing-office as a means of 
education that he stipulated that his page, 
George Stephens, should work at the 
printer’s trade two years before attending 
school, in order that “he might ascertain 
how little he really knew, and how impor- 
tant it was to learn.” 

There has been not a little speculation 
as to how Brown came by his nom de 
plume,“ Artemus Ward.” Doctor Shattuck 
says, that having some confidential busi- 
ness with him during one of his last visits 
to Waterford, he took the occasion to in- 
quire in particular about it. Brown said it 
was in this wise: While engaged at the 
“ Plain-Dealer” office, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
he made the acquaintance of an eccentric 
old gentleman whose actual name was 
Artemus Ward, though assuming some more 
pretentious titles. This man was in the 
show business, having a few “ wax figgers,” 
birds, “snaix” and a kangaroo. While 
waiting on the printers for his bills, he 
amused Brown by telling an endless num- 
ber of anecdotes, all of which were duly 
treasured up. Among these were some 
of the incidents in Brown’s article entitled 
“ Edwin Forrest as Othello.” He referred 
to the following as one of the contributions 
of the original Artemus Ward : 


“Ed was actin’ at Niblo’s Garding, but let that 
pars. I sot down in the pit, took out my spectacles, 
and commenced peroosin’ the evenin’s bill. * * * 
As I was peroosin’ the bill, a grave young man who 
sot near me axed me if I’d ever seen Forrest dance 
the Essence of Old Virginny. 

“*He’s immense in that,’ sed the young man. 
‘He also does a fair champion jig,’ the young man 
continnered, ‘ but his Big Thing is the Essence of 
Ole Virginny.’ 

“ Sez t: 


“* Fair youth, do you know what I’d do with you 
if you was my sun?’ 
“* No,’ sez he. 





“* Wall,’ sez I, ‘I’d appint your funeral to-mor. 
row arternoon, and the forps should be ready! 
You’re too smart to live on this yearth.’” si 


The old man claimed himself to be the hero 
of this story. Brown, however, wanted the 
credit of correcting the spelling and of 
dressing the stories up in good literary 
style. Pleased with the name, he attached 
it to several of his comic productions, and, 
finding that it took with the public, adopted 
“ A. Ward” as his own. 

A most congenial acquaintance of Brown’s 
was Doctor Shattuck, of Waterford, who had 
himself been in the lecture field a number 
of years, and could exchange many remi- 
niscences of persons and places. They had 
something in common, too, in literary taste, 
and regularly, upon his summer return to 
Waterforc, Charles borrowed the doctor’s 
copy of “ Pickwick,” and shook with laugh- 
ter all the while he was reading. 

As he became better known, his visits at 
Waterford became occasions of social inter- 
est, and in these all the people of the place 
had part. He extended his hand to every 
child, and knew all he met as neighbors 
and friends. Only one door was he known 
to pass. Some rich relatives of his mother, 
who refused to know him when he was a 
poor journeyman printer and most needed 
their friendship, were now fain to offer him 
the hospitalities of their house, but he never 
called to accept them. He came to Water- 
ford as his old home,—not that the place 
had special attractions for him in the way 
of scenery, as it has for others. He once 
said of it: “It’s a pretty place, and you 
can keep on calling it a pretty place, and 
that is all you can say about it.” One of 
the heaviest misfortunes mentioned in his 
works as befalling any one was the inhent- 
ance of a farm in Oxford County, Maine. 
But it was his home, and, when dying in 
England, he made request that his body be 
brought to Waterford for burial. 

We have seen numbers of photographs 
of Brown, but, on account of his light com- 
plexion and the peculiar angles of his face, 
none seem to show him quite as he was 
known to those who beheld him in life. A 
sketch in the “ London Illustrated Times,” 
showing him as he appeared when lecturing 
on “ The Mormons,” at the Egyptian Hall, 
is most nearly like him. In person he was 
tall, very thin, agile, with face of Norman 
type, a high aquiline nose, with sharp bent, 
and with quick, discerning eyes. He had 
the delicate, fair hand of woman—the most 
beautiful hand they ever saw, his friends 
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say. He was slow and halting in speech, 
with soft, sweet voice, the tone often of 
gentle pleading and persuasion. When not 


irectly engaged, he was inclined to abstrac- | 
ragga 4 | first in Kensal Green, but later in the little 


tion. With all his play of wit, there was a 
tinge of melancholy, a suppressed expression 
of suffering or sorrow. A London critic 


says: “ There was a weary look about the | 


lines of the face which has been the attribute 
of every humorist concerning whose appear- 
ance we have any information.” Hismanner 
of composing and writing, as described by 
Mr. George Hoyt and others of his asso- 
ciates in the “ Plain-Dealer” office, was as 
peculiar as anything else about the man. 
He searched everywhere for funny things, 
and when he found them, or originated 
them, he seemed himself to enjoy them 
more than any one else. He had for his 
desk a rickety old table, and being an 
inveterate whittler, it was notched and 
gashed until it looked as though the light- 
ning had gone through it. His chair was a 
fit companion thereto,—“ a wabbling, un- 
steady affair, sometimes with four and 
sometimes with three legs.” When writing, 
one leg hung over the arm of the chair like 
a great hook, and when a funny idea came 
to him he would laugh “with a guffaw 
which seemed to shake him from his heels 
upward.” Sometimes he would “pound 
the table with his fists, slap the long, thin 
leg that hung over the arm of the chair, and 
explode with laughter.” Upon these occa- 
sions he would also call his associates, 
and read to them what he had written. He 
laughed nearly all the time he was writing. 

Mr. Brown lectured for the last time, 





Wednesday evening, January 23d, 1867. 
He died in Southampton, England, Wed- 
nesday, March 6th, following, aged thirty- 
three years, His body found resting-place, 


Elm Vale cemetery at South Waterford, by 
the side of his father and brother. 

Among the mysteries of his life, and they 
are many, none was greater than that in- 
volving the total disappearance of his prop- 
erty at the time of his death. Mr. Maxfield, 
his administrator, who knew much of his 
affairs says, that while he did not have as 
much money as was generally supposed, 
yet, being in his room in Waterford, one day, 
just before his departure for England and 
while he was arranging his business affairs, 
“so that,” as Charles said, “if anything 
should happen, mother will be all right,” he 
saw a pile of notes on the table amounting 
to about twelve thousand dollars, which he 
thought was all the money Charles had. 
He had a valuable gold watch and chain. 
The chain was of solid gold, a present from 
the California miners, very heavy, though 
plainly wrought, and worth alone several 
hundred dollars. He had also a diamond 
pin of considerable value, and two diamond 
rings. Besides, his last season in London 
was very successful: for some six weeks, he 
netted three hundred dollars a night. He 
was also liberally paid for his contributions 
to “Punch.” But of all this his mother never 
received a cent, and not so much as a single 


| relic. Previous to his death he had cleared 
| the old homestead of debt, and had willed 
| to his mother a small property at Yonkers, 
| N. Y. What became of the rest ? 
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SAN TERENZO. 


[Near the little village of San Terenzo is the house in which Shelley was living before his last cruise in 
the Don Juan.] 


Mip-AprRiL seemed like some November day, 
And through the tideless waters, dull as lead, 
Our boat, like shadowy barques that bear the dead, 


Slipped past the forts that guard the Spezzian bay, 
Rounded a point, and San Terenzo lay 

Before us, a bright village, yellow and red, 

With walls that sheltered Shelley’s homeless head,— 

His house,—a place deserted, bleak and gray. 
The waves broke on the door-step: fishermen 

Cast their long nets, and drew, and cast again; 

Through the still woods we wandered silently ; 
Then suddenly the forest deeps were stirred 

By waving wings, and lo, a great sea-bird 

Fled forth, like Shelley’s spirit, to the sea! 
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THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS- FROM 1859-80. 


BY A NATIVE, 


INTRODUCTION, 


[On the 23d of December, 1787, the ship 
Bounty, manned by forty-two sailors and 


| visions was eked out by such fish and birds 


officers and commanded by Lieutenant | 
Bligh, set sail for the South Seas, under or- | 
ders from the British Admiralty to collect | 
a number of bread-fruit plants, and with | 
| backward and forward between Otaheite 


them to stock certain of the British West 
India Islands. The ship was provided with 
all necessary accommodations for the safe 
storage of the young trees, and with skillful 


gardeners, who should ascertain the neces- | 


sary conditions for their growth and propa- 
gation. 


The course laid down for the vessel was | 


“around Cape Horn by the way of the | 


Society Islands, Java and Prince Islands, 
collecting the bread-fruit plants, which were 
then to be taken to St. Vincent and Jamaica,” 
after which the vessel was to return to Eng- 
land and report. The ship was stored and 
victualed for an eighteen months’ cruise. 
The voyage was more than two-thirds 
over when the memorable mutiny took 
place. Fletcher Christian, master’s mate, 
, infuriated by some insulting words from 
Captain Bligh, suddenly, and to all appear- 
ance without any previous understanding 
among the crew, incited a mutiny. 
on the morning of April 28th, 1789, the 
mutineers surprised Captain Bligh in his 
sleep, bound him, and carried him on deck. 
In a few moments he, with eighteen of his 
officers and men who had remained loyal 


as they were able to capture and such berries 
as they could gather on the desolate, rocky 
islets at which they touched. 

In the meantime, the mutineers steered 
for the island of Toobonai, one of the north- 
ernmost of the Society Islands. After many 
quarrels and dissensions, and journeyings 


and Toobonai, sixteen of the men decided 
to remain at Otaheite, while Christian and 
the others, with seven Otaheitean men and 
twelve women, set sail in the hopes of find- 
ing some uninhabited island, out of the line 
of travel, where they should settle down. 
He took a south-easterly course, and finally 
landed at Pitcairn Island, and burned the 
ship. 

For two years matters went on smoothly, 
but finally the Otaheiteans rose up against 
these cruel task-masters, and killed three of 


| them, Christian being among the number. 
| The white men who were left, Quintal, 


McCoy, Young, and Adams, in their turn, 


| by the aid of the women, killed all the black 
| men, and again for a while all was quiet. 
| McCoy, after experimenting till he succeeded 


Early | 


in making some sort of substitute for his 
beloved Scotch whisky, died a victim to it. 
Quintal, after losing his native wife, insisted 
upon helping himself to the wives of his 


| neighbors, but not succeeding in this, tried 


to their commanding officer and their duty, | 
was cast adrift in an open boat, with only | 


provisions for five days’ rations. Captain 
Bligh, though somewhat hasty in temper 
and violent in speech when irritated, was a 
brave and honorable man. By his admira- 
ble prudence, courage, and firmness, the 
small stock of provisions was so husbanded 
and the course of the boat so wisely directed 
that, at the end of forty-three days, after 


} 
| 


to murder Adams and Young. He failed 
in his purpose, but supplied to this lawless 
community what justification they required 
for taking his life, which they did by cutting 
him down with a hatchet. 

Nothing was heard of the Pitcairn Island- 
ers for eighteen years. In 1808, an Amer- 
ican vessel touched at the island, and its 
commander, Captain Folger, discovered to 


| his surprise that it was inhabited by the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


experiencing a violent gale and enduring | 


almost the pangs of starvation, he came to 


anchor off the coast of Timor without the | 
| lic notice till, in 1814, two British frigates 


loss of a single man, having traversed a 


distance of three thousand six hundred and | 
| The inhabitants they found to be a peaceful, 


eighteen miles. The scanty store of pro- 


descendants of the mutineers, a number of 
young people, speaking both English and 
Otaheitean with fluency; living simple, 
harmless lives, and free from the vices of 
the ordinary South Sea Islander. Again 
the curious community dropped out of pub- 


cruising the Pacific reached Pitcairn Island. 
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law-abiding, religious people, ruled over in 
triarchal fashion by John Adams. The 
quondam mutineer had trained the people 
under him in ways of frugality and industry. 
He performed for them the offices of burial, 
baptism, and marriage. He also held regu- 
lar religious services, reading the Church of 
England prayers. ; 

In 1830, the little community, numbering 
seventy-nine persons, began to feel that it 
was outgrowing the capacity of the island, 
which possessed only about four square miles 
of area. Later the people emigrated in a 
body to Norfolk Island, sixty degrees west 
of Pitcairn. 

The following narrative is written by Rosa- 
lind Young, one of the descendants of the 
mutineer of that name, and a native of Pit- 
cairn Island. She is a young woman of 
twenty-four years of age, has never worn a 
shoe in her life, swims like a fish,—four 
miles at a stretch,—and is an excellent per- 
former on the organ. The simple, direct 
English which she writes will tell the rest, 
some of the homely character of her style 
being retained as of interest to the reader. 

Ep. S. M.] 





AFTER the removal of the former inhab- 
itants of this island to Norfolk Island, which 
was successfully accomplished June 8, 1856, 
some of the people were strongly possessed 
with a desire to return to Pitcairn Island, 
which had for them greater attractions, 
although isolated, than the superior advan- 
tages that Norfolk Island had; they therefore 
left the latter place on December 2, 1858,— 
the love of the home of their childhood over- 
coming every other feeling. 

The first party that returned was composed 
of sixteen persons, in two families. One con- 
sisted of William Mayhew Young and his 
wife Margaret, and their seven children, six 
of whom were by the woman’s former hus- 
band, Matthew McCoy, who was accidentally 
shot while in the act of discharging the 
Bounty’s gun, when firing a farewell salute to 
H. M.S. Virago, in January, 1853. He left 
nine children; the two eldest, being mar- 
ried, remained with their husbands on Nor- 
folk Island, and the next daughter staid 
behind with them, also. The other family 
that returned consisted of Moses Young and 
his wife Albina, and their children, five in 
number. Of the younger persons who then 
returned, the eldest was only fifteen years of 
age. A schooner called the Mary Anu was 
chartered to bring them here, and leaving 
Norfolk Island they reached their destination 





safely on January 17th, 1859, after a passage 
of forty-five days. A French vessel was 
here at the same time, and part of her crew 
landed on the island a short time after the 
returned families arrived and staid a few 
hours. The return party found the houses— 
which were all simply built of wood, and 
with thatched roofs—in a habitable state. 
A few of them had been burnt down, for the 
purpose of obtaining nails, with which to 
build a boat. This boat was built by Cap- 
tain Knowles and his men, whose vessel, 
the Wild Wave, was wrecked on Oeno 
Island. They made a safe passage to Pit- 
cairn Island, and had built a small vessel 
to convey them to Tahiti, where the 
landed, and from thence proceeded to their 
homes, which they reached in safety. It 
may not be out of place to mention here 
that the wife of Captain Knowles had her 
health completely broken through anxiety 
concerning the fate of her husband. She 
waited and lived on in the hope of again 
seeing him. This hope was fulfilled, but 
she survived his return only for a short time. 
This we learned a long time afterward, from 
a friend of Captain Knowles. 

Some few cattle had been left on the 
island when the inhabitants removed to 
Norfolk Island, and, their number having 
increased, they caused great annoyance to 
the recently returned families, especially as 
some of the cattle were wild and savage, 
and the people, with the exception of the 
two men and a lad of fourteen, were all 
timid women and children. It was therefore 
determined to destroy all the cattle, and this 
determination was eventually carried into 
effect, but, in the opinion of most of the 
inhabitants, very unwisely. Although the 
island is too small to allow many cattle to 
live on it, still a few might, with great advan- 
tage, have been spared. Everything was 
plentiful then: there was abundance of fish 
and fowls (the hunting of hens’ eggs formed 
a delightful pastime), goats and sheep; and 
the island abounded in the fruits which it 
produces, viz.: bananas of several differ- 
ent kinds; oranges, cocoa-nuts, lemons, 
limes, and citrons; chirimoyas, guavas, a 
kind of apple of a beautiful deep-red color 
called mountain apple, and water-melons. 
Potatoes yielded well, and yams were very 
productive, these being the principal food 
eaten on the island; indeed, all the vegeta- 
tion was in the most flourishing condition. 
The island was, at that time, very seldom 
visited by ships, although from 1860 to 1863 
three of Her Majesty’s ships, viz.: the 
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Calypso, the Charybdis, and the Tribune, had 
called in the order mentioned. 

It was about this time—1863—that prep- 
arations were being made on Norfolk Island 
for the second party to return, which num- 
ber originally far exceeded that of the first ; 
but, when almost everything was ready, some 
withdrew. The vessel chartered to convey 
them was a small schooner,—the S¢. X7/da. 
The emigrants were twenty-seven persons, 
two of whom—Mrs. Elisabeth Young and 
Mrs. Hannah Young—were daughters, re- 
spectively, of John Mills and John Adams, 
mutineers of the Bounty. They were grand 
looking old women, and queenly in their 
bearing. It was most affecting to watch 
them, while on the passage from Norfolk 
Island, sitting together, side by side, on the 
deck, and talking of their children left be- 
hind, till the tears would start from their 
aged eyes and roll down their furrowed 
cheeks. Silent tears they were, but they 
testified to many a deep, tender feeling 
hidden in the heart. Mrs. Elisabeth Young 
was the oldest inhabitant of Pitcairn Island, 
and is now, at the time I write, still living, 
and carries well her ninety years. Of the 
others who returned, were Thursday O. 
Christian and his wife Mary (daughter of 
Mrs. E. Young, who was mentioned above, 
and who was returning to see her son, 
Mayhew Young, who was of the first party) ; 
and with them their nine children. A little 
girl of theirs, about five years of age, died 
on the passage. As the distance was not 
now very great, there being about a fort- 
night’s run to the island, the parents begged 
the captain to preserve the body, to which 
request he kindly acceded, and they had 
the mournful satisfaction of bringing their 
dead to place beside others of theirs, who 
had long since been laid in the dust. 

The others who returned were Simon 
Young and Mary, his wife, and their eight 
children (a son of theirs, the first-born, was 
with Bishop Patteson, of the Melanesian 
Mission); Robert and Lydia Buffett, and 
an American, Samuel Warren, who married 
the eldest daughter of Thursday and Mary 
Christian on the eve of their departure 
from Norfolk Island, and agreed to cast in 
his lot with them; Mrs. Hannah Young, 
Simon Young’s mother, who left all the rest 
of her children and grandchildren on Nor- 
folk Island, to accompany her younger son 
to her early home. 

After taking leave of beloved relatives 
and friends, whom, perchance, they were 
never to see again in this world, the second 





party left Norfolk Island, with sad hearts 
on the rgth of December, 1863, and reached 
Pitcairn Island, henceforward to be their 
home, on the 2d of February, 1864. 

Before leaving Norfolk Island, the congre- 
gation met to commend those who were 
about to leave to the mercy and protection 
of our heavenly Father, and with many tears 
they sung an additional stanza to a hymn 
composed by Mr. Nobbs, and which was 
sung on the occasion of the first parting. 
The stanza was as follows: 


“ Again dissevered is the tie, 
Brethren and sisters part, 

The mournful separation nigh 
Pervades with grief each heart : 
Here now, beneath this sacred roof, 

Fresh blessings we implore, 
Beneath our tears, the fervent proof 
‘We'll love you as before.’ ” 


The night before the St. Xi/da’s party 
landed was spent on board in thorough 
wakefulness. The excitement that prevailed 
was so great as not to allow of any one’s 
taking rest, and lights were sent up and guns 
were fired, which greatly alarmed the few 
people on shore, who could not at all account 
for all the noise and confusion, and so imag- 


ined that something of a very terrible nature - 


was about to befall them. However, when 
the morning came, all fears were calmed, and 
it was with a true pleasure that old friends 
met once again. The younger people were 
all shy, on first meeting, but that soon gave 
place to a cordial welcome. The two fam- 
ilies were all in the enjoyment of health, 
two infants only having died. In general, 
everything was going on well; the only want 
felt was of clothing, and that, for the time 
being, was well supplied, as the new arrivals 
brought a good supply. 

For bedding, what was commonly used 
was a kind of cloth, manufactured, with 
much labor and trouble, from the fibrous 
bark of the paper-mulberry. This tappa, as 
it is called, has more of the nature of paper 
than of cloth, and could not stand much 
washing. To remedy this, however, the 
cloth is dyed in the juice of the bark of 
the candle-nut tree, after the bark is scraped 
from the tree, and the juice extracted by 
steeping it in water. The dye is of a red- 
dish color, and renders the cloth tough. 

The houses not inhabited were generally 
in a dilapidated state, and the new-comers 
found homes with the two families, till some 
place of abode could be provided for them. 
In a short time, each family had a home of 
its own. 
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The services on Sundays and Wednes- 
days had hitherto been conducted, in turn, 
by Moses Young and Mayhew Young, and 
were held in either of the cottages. The 
services were in accordance with the lit- 
urgy of the Church of England. After the 
second arrival, when the state of things 
was somewhat settled, all who were able 
engaged in building a place of worship, 
which was soon completed, as the structure 
was perfectly simple. Simon Young was 
chosen for the pastor of the small community, 
which place he has held ever since. 

On the 25th of December, 1864, the first 
Christmas Day after the second party’s re- 
turn, a triple marriage took place between 
three of the former arrivals and three of 
the second. The names were as follows: 
Elias Christian, who married Elisabeth, eld- 
est daughter of Moses Young ; his brother, 
Alphonso Christian, who married Sarah 
McCoy, daughter of Margaret Young, by 
her former husband; and Russell McCoy, 
who married Eliza Young, eldest daughter 
of Simon Young. Everybody rejoiced on 
the happy occasion, and good wishes were 
freely expressed that domestic joy and felic- 
ity might be the happy lot of all those 
who had newly entered on the married 
state. The different families were now nine 


in number. 
One English ship-of-war had before this, 


in March, 1864, visited the island. Rear- 
Admiral John Kingcombe, and many of 
his officers, landed, and spent a few hours 
on shore, after which, they invited on board 
ship as many of the islanders as could 
conveniently go. The day being beauti- 
fully calm and bright, the people gladly 
accepted the invitation, and went on board, 
where the time was pleasantly spent in 
going over the vessel and in listening to the 
band. The visit of H. M. S. Sutley was 
long remembered with feelings of pleasure, 
and gratitude for all the kindness shown to 
us by the whole ship’s company. 

Every day passed on in its quiet way, 
each having its own allotted duty. Field- 
work occupied most of the men’s time, 
such as preparing the ground by cleaning 
it and breaking up the clods, planting, 
and keeping the fields free from weeds, 
which grew very abundantly on account of 
the fertility of the soil. . Sweet-potatoes 
are what is generally planted. Of these 
there are six different sorts, two having 
been brought from Norfolk Island by the 
St. Kilda. The arrowroot, also, was brought 
here at the same time. It grows and thrives 





to perfection, and is of excellent quality, 
being prepared with great care and purity. 
Other plants and seeds were taken from 
Norfolk Island, but the only other two that 
survived the passage were the rose-apple and 
the Sydney banana, which grows to a great 
height, and is so named from its first being 
brought from Sydney to Norfolk Island. 
The rose-apple came also from Sydney, is 
a small fruit—a little larger than a walnut 
—and has a large seed. The smell and 
flavor of it exactly resemble those of a 
moss-rose. 

In the year 1865, and till November, 
1866, scarcely any communication was held 
between Norfolk Island and this island, 
as few vessels ever called here, and great 
was our joy to receive even one letter from 
far-distant relatives and friends, to tell us 
that they still lived and thought of us. It 
was quite an unexpected event when, in 
November, 1866, H. M. S. Mutine called 
here to deliver a large mail from Norfolk 
Island. But how soon did gladness give 
place to grief, when, on opening the let- 
ters, we found that death had taken away 
many of our beloved relatives and friends! 
To none were the tidings more bitter than 
to Simon Young’s family, who then learned, 
for the first time, of the death of their dear 
son and brother, who, while with Bishop 
Patteson, was shot with arrows, as was also 
a beloved companion, Edwin Nobbs, both 
of whom died,—Fisher Young on the 24th 
of August, 1864, and Edwin Nobbs, Sep- 
tember sth of the same year. Fisher died 
of locked-jaw, and was buried at Port Pat- 
teson; and Edwin, who was convalescent, 
going on shore to attend his friend’s burial, 
took cold, which resulted in the same dis- 
ease as his companion’s, and was buried 
at sea. Fisher died only three days before 
his grandmother, Mrs. Hannah Young, who 
was thought to be calmly. sleeping in her 
bed, but was found to be dead, having 
passed away in sleep. It was well that the 
sad intelligence could not reach us at the 
same time. 

About the year 1867, a blight was ob- 
served on the potato-patches. It began at 
one place and went gradually on, so that 
now each succeeding year witnesses the 
effects of a more or less extended blight. It 
begins generally in the end of May, or the 
beginning of June, and ends in September, 
covering our colder season. A kind of worm, 
also, is very destructive, sometimes destroy- 
ing whole potato-patches. They do most 
mischief in the warm months. In summer, 
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the yam crops suffer from caterpillars, which 
devour every green leaf of the plants; but, 
happily, these again sprout, and have time 
to grow well before digging-time comes. 
The yams that had been planted before the 
people removed to Norfolk Island were of 
superior quality, but the cultivation of them 
proved quite a failure. The kind that is 
now grown does well, but is not of such 
value as the other. 

In March, 1868, John Buffett, who first 
came to this island in 1823, came again on 
a visit to see his only daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Young. He it was who principally corre- 
sponded with us, and his coming so unex- 
pectedly was a delightful surprise, and gave 
universal pleasure. 

The two preceding years were times of 
great interest among us, as then we watched 
for the coming of the Royal Mail steamers 
of the Panama line, but had the pleasure 
of receiving four visits only before the line 
was broken up. 

In July, 1871, we received a visit from a 
Russian man-of-war—the Vitiaz — from 


whose officers we received much kindness. 
After her departure from the island, almost 
every one of the inhabitants was laid low 
with some sort of fever and influenza, 
which, happily, in no one case proved fatal. 


In May of the same year was witnessed 
another wedding ceremony, the first that 
had taken place since 1864. The parties 
were Daniel Christian and Harriet McCoy. 
On the 23d of August, 1871, Robert Young 
was married to Sophia McCoy. They had 
been for a long time engaged, and as symp- 
toms of a decline began to show in the 
young man, the young woman expressed a 
desire to be united to him, that she might 
have the privilege of nursing him, as his 
wife. He yielded eventually to her wishes, 
although he expressed a fear that, in his 
state of health, such a union would not 
prove, in every way, a blessing. He lived 
only seven months after he was married, 
and died on the 26th of March, 1872, deeply 
lamented, as he was highly esteemed by 
every one. 

The following July, the whale-ship Sea 
Ranger, Captain Allen, was here, and on 
leaving, took with him two of the young 
men of the island, and John Buffett, to go 
to Norfolk Island. As this was the first 
time that any one of the present inhabitants 
had left the island, much anxiety was mani- 
fested when a year had elapsed, and the 
young men did not return. But on the 3oth 
of September, 1873, great gladness and 








thankfulness were felt among the people 
when we welcomed back our dear ones, 
How eager we all were to listen to all they 
had to say concerning the friends from 
whom we parted ten years before! But 
we learned too, with regret, that it was not 
likely we should ever again see John Buffett. 
He had been greatly missed in the religious 
meetings, after he left us, and he wrote us 
word that his help was needed by many on 
Norfolk Island. 

On the 23d of October, 1873, Stanley 
Young, one of the young men who went 
with Captain Allen, was married to Rebecca 
McCoy, to whom he had been engaged 
some time before. 

We now pass on to the end of 1873, and 
the beginning of 1874. The state of the 
island, as regarded its different products, 
had been gradually declining. Yam crops, 
in some instances, almost totally failed, 
The Irish potato and the sweet-potato both 
yielded but poorly, and many of the orange. 
trees shared the general decline. But worst 
of all, water was scarcely to be obtained 
anywhere on the island. Brown’s Water, 
a large reservoir that had formerly supplied 
the inhabitants, was dry, and there seemed 
but small prospect of rain. Every day suc- 
ceeded the other in increasing heat, and 
the plants all suffered. At this time, the 
people on Norfolk Island, learning of our 
distress, sent an urgent invitation for us to 
return, saying that if we would accept, they 
would charter a vessel to convey us. One 
principal reason they urged was the rapidly 
increasing number of inhabitants here, and 
the limited means of support that the island 
afforded, in the future, should the people 
continue to increase. 

The question ofa return was long debated, 
and earnestly considered amongst us, and 
while some eagerly agreed to accept the 
invitation, others resolutely determined to 
remain and wait for “ better times” to come 
again, these last believing that “ while the 
earth remained, seed-time and harvest, cold 
and heat, summer and winter, and day and 
night should not cease,” and that the 
Heavenly Father, who makes his sun to 
“shine on the evil and on the good,” is able 
to send his “rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” And when did any one trust in 
God and was disappointed? Surely they 
were not who so believed. Rain in great 
abundance soon came, and from that time 
everything has been steadily improving. 

When the answer was sent to Norfolk 
Island, stating the different conclusions at 
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hich the Pitcairn Islanders had arrived, 
they said in reply that, as we were so un- 
decided, they could not waste their time or 
money to come here for nothing. There 
the matter ended, and so it is likely to 
remain, especially as the inhabitants of this 
island have since been more generally con- 
tent to live here than they were before. 

On the 30th of November, 1874, Mrs. 
Margaret Young, one of the first party that 
returned, died, leaving a husband and five 
daughters to mourn her loss, and to learn 
the value of a mother. 

Up to this time, communication between 
this island and Norfolk was seldom held, 
as the means of so doing were very uncer- 
tain; still the liveliest interest was mani- 
fested in each other, and the receiving of 
letters from relatives and friends on Norfolk 
Island constituted one of the chief happi- 
nesses of our existence, and was /he event 
looked forward to in our quiet, and monoto- 
nous life. 

I should have mentioned that in July, 
1873, H. M. S. Chameleon came on a visit 
to this island, and brought a large supply 
of clothing, and other useful articles, from 
kind Christian friends in Valparaiso and 
Honolulu, prominent among whom were 
Rev. S. C. Damon, of Honolulu, and Rev. 


Dr. Trumbull, of Valparaiso, who have ever 
been faithful friends of the Pitcairn Islanders. 

On the 23d of January, 1875, the Corn- 
wallis, an English merchant-vessel, was 
wrecked on the rocks, on the north side of 


the island. Such a fearful disaster had 
never occurred here before, and a feeling 
of awe and terror possessed every breast 
at the dreadful event. A son of Moses 
Young’s, a boy of twelve years of age, 
perished, while attempting to get something 
that was being washed ashore from the 
wreck. None of the crew of the Corn- 
wallis received any injury, and we did 
what we could to render them comfortable, 
during their stay. ‘Two days after the ship- 
wreck, they were taken off the island by 
an American vessel, the Dauntless, whose 
Christian captain, Wilbur, kindly gave them 
a passage to New York, whither he was 
bound. 

We hoped that no such calamity would 
again befall any poor mariner, but still we were 
ready to offer any assistance in our power, 
should our he'p at any time be required. 
How little we dreamed that before the ycar 
was ended we should have another ship- 
wrecked crew thrown upon our hospitality ! 
But so it was. On the moming of the 28th 





of September following, the inhabitants were 
surprised to see two boats approaching the 
island from the north-west; they were in- 
stantly supposed to be a shipwrecked crew, 
seeking to find a home here till some vessel 
could take them away. And so it proved. 
It was the crew of the Liverpool ship 
Khandeish, \ost on Oecno Island, on the 
25th of September. The wind favoring 
them, they reached this island after a three 
days’ run from Oeno. A boat went off to 
the shipwrecked men, and accompanied 
them to the shore, where nearly all of the 
inhabitants had assembled to welcome the 
poor sailors. After dividing them off by 
twos and threes, they ascended the steep 
hill leading up to the village, where they 
found a home with the different families 
till the day of their departure. After a stay 
of fifty-one days, during which time they 
were regarded by the inhabitants as part of 
themselves, they bade farewell to Pitcairn 
Island and its people, with regret and sor- 
row on both sides, and embarked en the 
1gth of November, on board the English 
ship £xnerdale, for San Francisco, where 
they arrived and cast anchor on the 28th 
of December, after a passage of forty days. 
One of the crew of the Ahandeish, Peter 
Butler, an American, remained on the island, 
and was afterward married to the widow of 
Robert Young. 

After the return of the crew of the late 
Khandeish to San Francisco, a deep interest 
was manifested by the good people there 
on our behalf, and they have from time to 
tlme contributed various articles, and sent 
them as gifts to us. Among the gifts was 
an organ, the first instrument of the kind 
that was landed here, with the exception 
of an old harmonium left a short time 
before, by the doctor of an English sloop 
of war. 

Captain Scribner, of the S¢. John, brought 
the organ, and many other gifts besides. 
When the instrument was opened in the 
church house, all the inhabitants gathered 
around to sing, “ Shall we gather at the riv- 
er?” while our good friend Captain Scribner 
played. The 18th day of March, 1876, 
will Jong be remembered by us, with feelings 
of the liveliest gratitude to Captain Scribner, 
and to all the kind people of San Francisco, 
who had done so much for us. 

In September of the same year, Captain 
Freeman, of the Gold Hunter, and in Octo- 
ber, Captain Humphrey, of the Golden 
Fleece, brought us gifts of cooking utensils, 
crockery, etc., sent from San Francisco. We 
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owe them all a debt of gratitude we can 
never repay, and feel that we are unwor- 
thy recipients of their bounty, and can 
only pray that, according to the kindness 
they have shown us, so may God reward 
them a thousand-fold. 

Many vessels now frequently visit the 
island, especially American ships. The ship 
captains and their wives invariably show 
us kindness whenever they call near enough 
to communicate with the island. 

(ur clothing and soap have always been 
obtained from whale-ships that yearly call, 
for the purpose of obtaining fresh provisions, 
fruits, etc. 

The arrival of a vessel at the island 
affords, almost exclusively, the only break 
in our quiet, simple lives. The only holi- 
days observed are Christmas and the 24th 
of May, the Queen’s birthday, on which 
day, 1877, a wedding ceremony was per- 
formed between Edward Young and Sarah 
Young, second daughter of Moses Young. 
Everybody rejoiced on the happy occasion, 
and many good wishes were bestowed on 
the youthful pair. After partaking of a sub- 
stantial repast, the younger members of the 
community engaged in different kinds of 
games, all thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
The singing of the national anthem, “ God 
save the Queen,” concluded the merry- 
makings. 

On the 2d of November a feast was given 
to the school-children, who numbered thirty- 
two, when prizes were distributed among 
the best of the scholars. The adults also 
had a spelling-match, which was merrily 
carried on, till two only remained against 
each other, whereupon one of the competi- 
tors soon decided the game. The prizes con- 
sisted of several heaps of fruit, the most 
fruit to the best speller. Merry shouts of 
laughter greeted each prize-winner, and all 
dispersed to their homes after having spent 
the few hours pleasantly together. 

In May, 1878, the brig Julia M. Avery, 
of Honolulu, touched at this island on her 
way to Tahiti, and, being in the trading 
business, procured a number of hogs, and a 
few pounds of wool and cotton, both being 
of very inferior quality; the wool being 
mixed with hair, and the cotton having a 
very coarse texture. From that time, the 
raising of cotton began to be part of the 
regular business here. 

On the 8th September of the same year, 
we received a most unexpected and joyful 
surprise, in the visit of H. M. S. SAaA, flag- 
ship of the rear-admiral, De Horsey, from 


San Francisco to Coquimbo. The yisit 
happening on Sunday, many of the off. 
cers attended divine service in the morp- 
ing, being a happy addition to our small 
congregation. Our church was then being 
enlarged, as it was getting to be too small 
for the increasing number of the inhabitants, 
The good admiral intended sailing the same 
evening, but, on our urgent request, he most 
kindly consented to wait till noon of the 
following day. The next morning, almost 
all the inhabitants, including many of the 
babies, went on board the Sah, where a 
bountiful meal was spread for them. The 
day was very calm, but with drizzling rains, 
yet this did not damp the day’s enjoyment. 
Every one on board was kind, and after 
spending a pleasant time on board, the 
islanders returned on shore, leaving behind 
them every good wish for the Shah's com- 
pany. ‘They left a large supply of flannel, 
serge, soap, and other goods, but, as we 
shall see, the admiral’s kindness did not 
end here. 

The day after the Shah sailed, we had 
another visit, of an altogether different 
nature. The Venus, a small trading-vessel, 
having for her master a Captain Scott, who 
had been here years before, called in for the 
express purpose of establishing, if possible, 
a trade between this island and a company 
in Liverpool, De Wolf & Co., who have also 
established a business among the other 
groups of islands in the Pacific. The plan 
proposed was that we should cultivate and 
gather whatever produce the island affords, 
fit for trade, and have the produce ready 
whenever their vessel should call for it. 
Here was now a good opportunity for main- 
taining ourselves by our own industry, and 
no longer having the feeling of depending on 
the charitable contributions of others. The 
offer was, for that reason, gladly accepted 
by most, while others expressed a doubt 
whether the plan would succeed or not. 

Among the more valuable products of the 
island may be mentioned arrowroot, cocoa- 
nut, coffee, candle-nut, and cotton. The 
arrowroot, as has been before stated, is of 
excellent quality. The cocoa-nut trees are 
not now very productive, on account of the 
great age of many of them. Coffee could 
be made very profitable. Cotton-seed, of 
the right quatity, was left by Captain Scott, 
| and these, being planted, soon grew, and 
| produced very fine cotton-wool. Many of 
| the plants first put in the ground did not 
| succeed in growing, owing to a long-con- 
‘tinued dry weather coming immediately 
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after the plants had been set. Cotton here 
needs planting but once in three or four 
years, for as soon as one harvest is gathered, 
the plants are covered with new shoots, ready 
to blossom again. 

Some goods were left by Captain Scott 
to form a store, the person managing the 
pusiness being Russell McCoy. 

A telephone was brought ashore by Cap- 
tain Scott for the amusement of the island- 
ers, who took turns in speaking to one 
another at the distance of half a mile. A 
magic-lantern was also exhibited,—the first 
that was witnessed by many of the young 

ple and children. When the captain 
sailed, he took with him two of the young 
men of the island and Peter Butler. 

In March, 1879, the Znterprise—one of 
De Wolf & Co.’s ships—called to take 
away the first of the produce we had been 
able to collect, and which amounted to 
three thousand eight hundred and forty-two 
pounds of candle-nut and four hundred and 
seventy-three pounds of cocoa-nut; besides 
these, a small quantity of wool and cotton. 
At the same time, our two young men also 
returned, both having experienced the feeling 
that “ there is no place like home,” although 
that home may be on such a small, out-of- 
the-way place as Pitcairn Island. Peter 
Butler, having left the Venus some time 
before, has never been heard of since. 

Mention has been made of the continued 
kindness of Admiral De Horsey. As a 
very substantial proof of this, we received, 
in July, 1879, a most beautiful organ, of 
American manufacture, selected by him and 
sent as a gift from our beloved sovereign, 
Queen Victoria. An inscription to that 
eflect was written on a silver plate and 
placed in the center of the organ, above 
the key-board. This instrument was sent on 
H. M. S. Ofad, and was safely landed and 
brought up to the village on the evening of 
the same day on which it arrived. It was 
opened in the church, which was now fin- 
ished, and in which the congregation met 
to sing “God save the Queen,” accompa- 
nied by the organ. 

We were also informed that the good 
admiral, by his account of his visit to us, 
had awakened such an interest in our wel- 
fare among the people of England that a 
subscription was immediately set on foot for 
our benefit. A committee was formed of 
several gentlemen, some of whom had been 
to this island in years gone by. The chair- 
man of the committee, Rev. Andrew A. 
Drew, was brother-in-law to Admiral De 





Horsey. Several people contributed to 
what was called the Pitcairn Island Fund, 
and the result of their untiring exertions 
was seen in the many valuable and useful 
gifts which reached us safely on the 28th 
of March, 1880, a year after they were sent. 
Such care had been taken by the kind 
friends in preparing the goods for the long 
passage, that everything reached us in the 
most perfect order. Not the least of the 
valuable presents were a life-boat, the 
Queen Victoria, and a whale-boat, the Ad- 
miral Drew,so named after the father of 
the Rev. A. Drew. A few days after the 
Osprey (which brought the gifts) had sailed, 
the Chasseur, a French fngate, called in. 
It was quite a surprise for us. Most of the 
officers landed on the west side of the 
island, where they obtained some cocoa-nuts 
and oranges. Three of them came up the 
weary way to the village, accompanied by 
one of our men. These were the doctor, 
the paymaster, and another officer. The 
doctor, who spoke English well, soon made 
friends with every one, and the two others 
were also liked by the people. They pro- 
fessed themselves much pleased with their 
visit, which lasted about two hours, and 
regret was expressed on both sides that the 
stay could not be lengthened, as the day 
was fast declining. So they had to hasten 
away, Carrying with them the sincere good 
wishes of the people. 

The Ocean Xing, an American merchant- 
vessel, was here on the same day. The 
captain’s daughter, Miss Freeman, and the 
first officer landed on the island, where 
they staid for a short time, three of the 
ladies from the shore accompanying the 
young lady to the ship, where they received 
the greatest kindness. The American la- 
dies who have been among us have uni- 
versally won the love and respect of the 
inhabitants, and all who have had the 
pleasure of spending a short time in their 
company on board can testify to the true 
kindness of heart shown by them all. 

On the Queen’s birthday, May 24, of 
this year, 1880, Francis Christian was mar- 
ried to Eunice Jane, daughter of Moses 
Young. No festivities marked the day, on 
account of there being so many who were ill, 
but only a quiet gathering of the families and 
friends of the young couple, to unite with 
them in their happiness, and to wish them 
joy. 

One of the sick persons was Russell 
McCoy, who had been ill for two months 
before. Many times was his life despaired 
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of, and everybody who could render assist- 
ance attended him day and night, all show- 
ing the kindest attention that lay in their 
power. 

In June, we received a most unexpected 
visit from a young relative from Norfolk 
Island, who informed us that: there were 
several others of our relatives and friends— 
all young men—on their way to Pitcairn 
Island, to pay us a visit. It was our happi- 
ness to welcome them on August 6th, 1880. 
How thoroughly delighted was every one to 
behold again, face to face, those whom we 
thought we were never to see again in this 
world! How much there was to ask and 
to answer! How eagerly we inquired about 
all those we love, so far away, and heard, 
with thankful hearts, that they were all well! 

During their stay, their captain, who was 
a sincere Christian, held two religious meet- 
ings; all who conveniently could, attended. 
After being with us a week they left, but 
not until all the inhabitants of this island 
had met once more on the top of the hill 
overlooking the beach, to commend them, 
and to be themselves commended, to the 
mercy, guidance, and protection of the 
gracious Heavenly Father who had hitherto 
led us all thus far. And so we parted, amid 


tears, and with deep sorrow pervading each 


heart, yet in the hope that one day we all may 
meet in that world where parting is unknown. 

There is not much more to say before I 
close this paper; but there is one important 
point of which no mention has been mace, 
and that is, the partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper. ‘The observance of this sacra- 
ment was not kept by us since the return 
from Norfolk Island until the year 1877, 
Mr. Young having some scruples about 
administering it. ‘This coming to the ears 
of a Christian brother, Mr. Gardner, in 


New Zealand, he wrote to Mr. Young, tell- | 


ing him that no mention was made in the 
Word of God about ordained ministers 
being the only persons that can lawfully 
administer the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, but that the early Christians went 
from house to house, breaking bread with 
one another. The feast of love was first 
held on November 4, 1877, the total num- 
ber of communicants being thirty-eight, 
from the age of fifteen years and upward. 
An English lady had, some time before, pre- 
sented a cup for the communion service, 
which was afterward accidentally broken. 
On application being made to a friend in 
San Francisco to replace the loss, a gentle- 
man—Dr. McDonald—very kindly sent a 





chaste and beautiful wine-cup in its stead 
which was received with feelings of sincere 
gratitude and delight. 

As a people, we receive favors on every 
side. Our wants are not many, and those 
wants are abundantly supplied. Of books, 
we have a large store. Kind and Christian 
friends supply us with these on every hand 
to all of whom we tender our heart-felt 
thanks and sincere gratitude. To all who 
have ever shown us kindness, and who have 
ever taken a lively interest in our well-being, 
we owe a debt of love and gratitude a 
tithe of which we are powerless to repay, 
Especial thanks are due to Captain H. G, 
Williams and Messrs. Hanley and Snow, 
gentlemen through whose kindness and favor 
we are able to communicate with those who 
are near and dear to us, though far away. 

Of the present number of the inhabitants 
of this island, there are fourteen families, one 
of these having no father or mother; the father, 
Mayhew Young, having died four years ago. 
Two other families have only the mothers, 
one of whom is the widow of Samuel War- 
ren, and the other the wife of Butler, thus 
making, in all, twenty-four married persons, 
Of unmarried persons, there are, from eight- 
een years and upward, five young men and 
seven young women. Of boys and girls, 
from twelve to seventeen years of age, there 
are seventeen—seven boys and ten girls. Of 
children, from the age of twelve downward, 
there are forty-two. These make a total of 
ninety-five. The oldest inhabitant is Mrs. 
Elisabeth Young, now ninety years old. 

From the return of the first party to this 
island till the present time, only twelve 
deaths have occurred—five infants and seven 
grown-up persons. Infectious diseases are 
unknown, and sickness of any kind is never 
prevalent. 

Of children who attend the day-school 
(where only simple instruction, such as read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and geography, is 
given) there are thirty-three from six to fif- 
teen years of age, while forty attend the 
Sunday-school. 

We have everything that is required to 
render us contented and happy, and have 
friends whom God has raised up for us on 
every hand. Still, though such favors are 
shown us, we are far from being what we 
should be. While we pray that God would 
unceasingly bless them, we need also to 
pray that we may be more worthy of the 
numberless acts of kindness shown toward us, 
and seek, by our conduct, to be more worthy 
of the name of Christians, which we beat. 
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True, none of the more glaring vices ob- The consi, unwelcome visitor, 


‘ but in how man i Began himself to show; 
tain amongst Ws . y things And the effects you may suppose, 


do we frequently fall short of the duties re- For you already know. 
quired of us toward God and toward man! 


' | This is first month in seventy-four; 
CONDITION OF THE ISLAND OF PITCAIRN IN 1874. The trees, which well had stood 
‘ The blast of fifty years and more, 
ATTEND, ye people, and give ear, h : 
While [ my tale rehearse; Seem withering and nude. 
I'll tell of our condition here, 


'n this, my humble verse. The long-resisting orange-trees 


Are conquered by the heat; 
Their fruits are falling, and their leaves 


t how shall I begin? My rhyme 
But how gt “a Lie scattered at our feet. 


Will take some hours to do, 
Or minutes, rather, at the most, 
Twill take twoscore and two. | And so of others I could name; 
‘ But, friends, let this suffice, 
Well, to begin: Last summer, we And turn to us, your brethren, 
Had such a scorching drought Your sympathizing eyes. 
That every bush and every tree 


Was burnt—the land throughout! 
om = Each day, as hot and hotter grew, 


ter, too, was very scarce; The ground would burn our feet, 
yp ay — y And thus we dance without the help 


Our ’tatoes did not yield 
Enough to last a whole year through, Of fiddle, fife, or beat. 
So 


eated was our field. 
' Our skins would make you smile; each day 

But February, in seventy-three,— We black and blacker grew, 

‘Twas on the eighteenth day,— Till we look now like Indians, 
Abundantly the rain did fall, Our eyes like fire-balls, too! 

For which we long did pray. 

| Have I your tender pity, friends, 

ay tee , the ram Ay Your heart of hearts have touched? 
ne he ny bene ~ - 7 ma Yet bear with me awhile, for I 

And how the trees did shake! Have elmost said enough. 


Isle of our fathers, thou art now 
Dusty and bare throughout, 

The center of attraction for 
The scorching, withering drought. 


For oh what joy they all did feel, 
None but the trees could know, 

Which once, though clothed in living green, 
Had drunk their cup of woe! 


A fairer prospect, then, we thought Alas! and must we leave thee, then! 
Would on our island beam ; | Our hearts will cling to thee; 

Ah, what short-sighted mortals we! | Yet will we pray that soon again 
Before November came, Thy richness we may see. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION 


I.—THE 


A COMMUNITY, no less than a person, is | 
subject to disorders and distempers which | 


call for cure and for prevention, and 


which, not being prevented or cured, lessen | 


its vigor, and entail discomfort, and cost, 
and weakness, and death. 
of the community, like those of the person, 
are susceptible of rational study and inter- 


The disorders | 


OF NEW YORK. 
DISEASE. 


worse. Enough material has thus been 
obtained to warrant the expression of an 
opinion on the subject. The sanitary rela. 
tions between the houses in which we live, 
and the sites upon which they are built, the 
condition of the surface by which they are 


| surrounded, the water with which their oc. 


pretation, and its defective condition is | 


equally susceptible of amelioration. As the 


fever-threatened man may be restored to full | 


vigor and guarded against future assault, 
so the threatened community may be pro- 


tected against many of the dangers to its | 


health and life, and its strength and stability 
may be assured. 

Among our own communities, probably 
none is more gravely in need of healing 
and safeguard than that which occupies the 
crowded point of land between the Hudson 
and East rivers. This general fact is 
accepted, in a very general way, by all who 
have had its more prominent indications 
forced upon their senses of sight and smell, 
and more definitely by those who have 
investigated even slightly the unfavorable 
conditions under which this community 
exists. Complete knowledge on the subject 
no man possesses; but enough is known to 
form the basis for a suggestive description 
of the sanitary condition of New York and 
to justify some recommendations as to the 
manner in which its worst defects may be 
removed. 

It is proposed, in this paper, to indicate 
the actual sanitary condition and surround- 
ings of the city, as they appear, after some- 
what careful investigation and study. If 
a subsequent paper, such remedies for its 
more obvious defects as seem suited to its 
conditions will be suggested. 

It has been necessary, in connection 
with work now in hand for the Census 
Office, to make a somewhat careful exami- 
nation of the improvements of the city of 
New York. Especial attention has been 
given to the onginal topography, to the 
modifications of that topography incidental 
to the conversion of the original surface into 
the site of a densely built and populous 
city, and to the manner in which necessary 
modifications have affected the natural 
healthfulness of the locality for better or for 





cupants are supplied, and the manner jn 
which their discarded refuse is retained or 
removed, are still but blindly and imperfectly 
understood. : 

Unfortunately, knowledge on this subject 
is yet too limited and too vague to admit of 
more than the expression of an opinion and 
the indication of probabilities. The precise 
manner in which the human subject is influ- 
enced by local causes of disease ; the degree 
to which the influence of these causes js 
modified by attendant circumstances ; and 
the reason why the withdrawal of conditions 
which are found to be unfavorable produces 
an improvement in the public health, are 
not clearly known. Asa rule, in all sanitary 
matters we can reason by comparison only. 
It is sufficiently known that the contamina- 
tion of drinking-water by the specific infec- 
tion of cholera, typhoid fever, and other 
diarrhoeal diseases will, in certain states of 
the system, reproduce these diseases, and, 
by an extension of the cause, lead to the 
establishment of an epidemic. We believe 
that many other diseases, notably diphtheria 
and cerebro-spinal meningitis, are in some 
way allied to the conditions which accom- 
pany a defective removal of waste matters. 
We believe, also, that undue dampness of the 
soil leads, at least, to the great aggravation 
of consumption. It seems quite clear that, 
whatever may be the cause of marsh malaria 
(fever and ague), that cause operates much 
more perniciously under certain conditions 
of the atmosphere which are produced by a 
combination of heat, moisture, and vege- 
table decomposition. 

Out of this sum of limited knowledge 
and not very extensive conjecture, there has 
been formulated what is known as sanitary 
“science.” Science it certainly is not, but 
it is the best substitute for it that we have, 
and there is enough experience in the matter, 
to show that a proper observance of its 
indications and its warnings invariably 
results in an improvement of the health of 
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the people. I have stated the sanitary claim 
thus mildly, because the general public has 
an undue disposition to expect too much 
from the improvement of local conditions. 
It bases hopes upon local amelioration 
which, being disappointed, may react and 
discredit that which is really valuable in 
modern sanitary suggestion. So, also, much 
of the advice that is given by enthusiasts,— 
their enthusiasm carrying them beyond the 
reach of ascertained knowledge or probabil- 
ity,—failing of its desired ¢fect, leads to a 
doubt as to the value of any sanitary recom- 
mendation on the subject. ‘Too much must 
not now be expected ; but full confidence 
may be accorded to the simpler and more 
perfectly defined branches of the subject, 
concerning which all authorities are agreed. 

The first and most important thing to be 
considered, in studying the sanitary feat- 
ures of any town, is the natural and the 
artificial topography of the ground upon 
which it stands. Original conditions are 
sometimes obliterated to the eye without 
being deprived of their power for harm. 
In other cases, they may have been so over- 
come and counterbalanced by “ improve- 
ments” that it is to the artificial rather than 
to the natural conformation that we have to 
look for causes of salubrity or of insalubrity. 
The city of New York, settled early in the 
seventeenth century, and now grown to be 
one of the great human hives of the world, 
was founded, and, for a long time, was 
extended, without the least thought being 
taken of the question of health. Many of 
the original inherent defects of the territory 
are now concealed rather than suppressed, 
and, in not a few cases, the effort to fit 
it to the uses of a dense population 
has tended greatly to increase its original 
unhealthful condition. Could the natural 
surface of Manhattan Island be taken in 
hand afresh, in the light of what is now 
known, a New York might easily be made 
which would satisfy all the requirements of 
the sanitary law. It has some natural 
advantages which are almost unequaled 
elsewhere, and which even now exert a very 
important influence in counteracting local 
causes of ill-health. Built as it should have 
been built, it would have been a sanitarian’s 
paradise. Built as it has been built, it is 
riddled with faults of the gravest character, 
from the Battery to Harlem River. 

The accompanying map shows the origi- 
nal topography of Manhattan Island below 
Sixty-fifth street, as accurately as it has 
been possible to reconstruct it from the best 





available records. It is overlaid with a 
faint indication of the present streets and 
avenues. The original water-courses of 
importance, the swamps and ponds to 
which these furnished outlets, the original 
shore-line, and the various elevations and 
depressions, are shown, it is believed, with 
reasonable accuracy. 

It cannot be claimed that this map is 
absolutely correct. It disagrees in some 
essential features with Gen. Viele’s map, and 
in some cases the courses of the streams 
differ from those which have been accepted 
by local authorities. It is, however, the 
product of careful study, and it may be 
considered as being, on the whole, more in 
accordance with the sum of the information 
contained in the earliest records than any 
of its predecessors. . 

The earliest settlement, up to 1642, was 
on the low land about Bowling Green, Fort 
Amsterdam occupying the site of the present 
block south of that space. In 1661, the 
growth had extended as far as Wall street, 
and, in a straggling way, up the east side 
of Broadway and along Pearl street, which 
was then washed by the waters of the East 
River. In 1728, there had been some 
encroachment on the shore by filling-in,—or 
by “dumping,”—from the foot of State street 
to Old Slip, and about the foot of Wall 
street. A village-like extension of the set- 
tlement reached as far as Duane street. In 
1755 the filling-in had progressed as far as 
Front street for about half the distance 
from the Battery to Fulton street; and in 
1782, the city having solidified rather than 
extended, the filling to the line of Front 
street had become general, and piers had 
been projected nearly to the present line of 
South street. Corresponding encroachments 
had been made on the North River shore. 

The character of the filling by which this 
extension beyond the original water-line 
was made is described in an account of a 
severe epidemic of yellow fever, in 1796, as 
being a sufficient (and the probable) cause 
of the outbreak. The slip east of White- 
hall was filled with street dirt and garbage 
and spoiled provisions. Even whole car- 
casses of horses and swine were half buried 
there from time to time, and left to rot 
under the summer sun. This condition 
was reformed after the first outbreak, and 
such excessively foul deposits were con- 
fined to the upper end of Front street. The 
next year, the fever made its appearance 
near this new dumping-ground, and the 
region of the Battery was exempt. 
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aside 

That such material should have been used 
for the formation of ground upon which 
human habitations were to be erected, 
would, to one not familiar with the lateral 

wth of New York, seem almost incredi- 
ble. Unfortunately, the subsequent record 
of similar work is hardly more flattering, 
and it would not be extravagant to say 
that a very large portion of the river border 
of the city, which has been considerably 
extended on both sides to about Fortieth 
street, has been built up with a mixture of 
sewage deposits, garbage, street dirt, and 
the composite product of the ash-barrel. 

This process of constructive geology is 
now going on with considerable activity. 
All about the shore of the lower part of 
the city there are many sewers discharging 
at the bulkhead between the obstructing 
slips and among vessels, by which the 
tidal movement is very greatly retarded. 
Eighty such outlets are in action below 
Fourteenth street; the street dirt and other 
solid matters washed out of them during 
heavy storms, much of it of the worst 
organic origin, forms, when not removed 
by dredging, the basic stratum upon which 
future more directly artificial deposits are to 
be made. Along West street, near the Cu- 
nard Dock, where the impervious bulkhead 
has been completed, and where the great 
collecting sewer is being constructed, a capi- 
tal opportunity is afforded for studying the 
sanitary features of this method of town 
extension. The whole of this street, two 
hundred and fifty feet wide, has been filled 
in on a deposit of sewer mud, and there are 
indications that this deposit reached in 
places very nearly to the surface of the 
street. The bulkhead obstructs the natural 
soil drainage so that the water coming from 
the higher land, being dammed back, has 
to be removed during the construction of 
the sewer by pumping. After the work is 
done, this water will be largely removed by 
evaporation. The liquid now delivered by 
pumping is black with filth, and of the vilest 
odor. Much of the material of which West 
street is being constructed is nominally 
ashes; but it is evidently ashes enriched 
with that endless variety of organic matter 
which the New York domestic deposits in 
the ash-barrel—a material entirely unfit for 
the production of a stable soil, or for de- 
posit within the limits of a great city. 

The probability is that when the present 
undertaking of the Department of Public 
Works shall have been completed, the city 
being inclosed with a wall of solid masonry, 





and the discharge of the sewers being led 
to the heads of the piers, the refuse of the 
ash-barrels will be more safely disposed of, 
and the mud of the sewers will be deposited 
where, whatever its effect upon the channel, 
its influence on the public health will be 
much modified. On the other hand, the 
reflex action of the natural drainage of the 
filthy soil, arrested by the sea-wall and pro- 
vided with no adequate means of deep 
escape, cannot be regarded as a promising 
feature of the coming condition. 

As the map indicates, there was not very 
much elevated level land in the lower part 
of the island. A deep creek set inland 
along the course of Broad street, nearly to 
Wall street, another ran up Maiden Lane 
to Nassau street, and a depression pene- 
trated for some distance at Peck Slip. Just 
above that point, a low marsh nearly con- 
nected the East River with the Collect Pond 
(where the Tombs now stands). This pond 
found its outlet to the Hudson River through 
a depression at Canal street, its channel 
being joined by that of another stream run- 
ning from Reade street west of West Broad- 
way. There was a continuous swamp 
separating the lower part of the island from 
the higher ground north of Canal street and 
of Pearl street. This higher ground, with 
the exception of an extensive swamp on the 
east side, between Grand street and Twelfth 
street, was apparently well elevated above 
the tide level, and parts of it were of toler- 
ably uniform grade. It was penetrated by 
the valley of Minetta Brook, which led 
to the Hudson River above Canal street, 
and which extended as far as Twentieth 
street and Fifth Avenue. Another brook of 
considerable size discharged into the East 
River at Fifteenth street, and took its rise in 
the district between Fifth and Sixth avenues, 
and between Twenty-first and Twenty- 
seventh streets. The other streams shown 
are still familiar to those who have known 
New York for a quarter of a century past; 
but those above described became obliter- 
ated so long ago that few remember their 
exact locality and character. During the 
growth of that part of New York through 
which their courses lay, the only thought 
given to natural water-courses, or swamps, 
or hills, was to prevent their acting as an 
impediment to the making of streets or the 
building of houses. 

The character of the surface to be exposed 
by the leveling of hills, and the character of 
the subsoil to be covered by earth removed 
during this operation, troubled no one’s 
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mind. All that was exacted of a stream, or 
pond, or marsh, was that its water should 
not rise high enough to interfere with im- 
provements—and even this exaction was by 
no means general. Dampness of soil, as 
such, and the exposure at the level of the 
cellar of water-bearing strata of rock or clay, 
were doubtless unheeded then as they are 
still. 

Fortunately, that part of the city now 
under consideration, which was high above 
tide level, was mairly a porous sand forma- 
tior, affording excellent foundations for 
buiidings. But the swamps and the courses 
of the old streams, and the low, wet banks 
of these streams, afforded extremely unfavor- 
able foundations. The houses built over 
them are suffering to this day from undue 
moisture and a stagnation of water, due to 
the total obstruction of natural channels. 

At Seventeenth street, the made land has 
been extended from First Avenue, which 
was the original shore-line, to beyond Avenue 
D. On the west side, Twenty-third street 
has been extended from the original shore 
at Tenth Avenue to about four hundred 
feet beyond Eleventh Avenue. The whole 


shore from Thirty-fifth street, on the east | 


side, to Fortieth street, on the west side, has 
been considerably projected beyond the 
original shore-line, and a vast population is 
there living on artificial land, the composi- 
tion of much of which has already been 
indicated, and the drainage of all of which 
is at least imperfect. 

Above Twenty-seventh street we strike a 
much more rugged and varied formation, 
rock predominating over a very large part 
of the area, and the elevation above tide- 
water being considerable. This district was 
intersected by several considerable streams, 
running through deep valleys bordered by 
high, rocky hills. In establishing the grade 
of the streets and avenues, consideration 
seems to have been confined solely to the 
equalization of “cut” and “ fill,” so that, in 
grading a street, the excavation through 
the necessary higher land should give 
material for the embankment across the 
valley. A very large part of the cutting 
was through solid rock, and this rock Was 
dumped into the flat in the most irregular 
manner, as a foundation for the extension 
of the street. When a stream was crossed, 
there was generally a pretense of making a 
culvert; but too often the superimposed 
weight pressed the rough stone culvert so 
deeply into the mire as to close the channel 
entirely. For example: the stream shown 


| as leaving Central Park just east of Sixth 
Avenue was, during the construction of the 
Park, tolerably well defined, the low land 
through which it flowed rarely being flooded. 
By 1865, the heavy embankments of the 
streets and avenues had so destroyed the 
drainage culverts, that several squares were 
sufficiently flooded to be used for a number 
of winters as skating-ponds. These are now 
built over. 

It would be proper to say that the ob- 
structions to the natural drainage, caused 
by the filling of streets across these deep 
places, are sufficient to do harm, but not 
sufficient to prevent a greaterharm. While 
it prevents anything like free natural drain- 
age, it permits a widely diffused percolation 
of sewage matters, now that the area has 
been occupied by houses. An attempt has 
been made to relieve this defect, in this par- 
ticular locality, and elsewhere, by the con- 
struction of open stone-work drains to restore 
the original flow of the stream. Those who 
have had an agricultural experience of the 
instability of such conduits will hardly 
expect this relief to be permanent. 

Scriptural injunction to the contrary not- 
withstanding, rock generally forms the worst 
site for a house, and a deep, dry, clean 
sand forms the best. Rock or impervious 
clay diverts the downward movement of 
water which falls upon the surface of the 
ground, and carries it laterally in the direc- 
tion of greatest inclination. Where a town 
is built upon an undisturbed, impervious 
| surface, it is easy to determine the constant 
direction of under-ground flow, and to pro- 

vide against it; but where the natural con- 
formation is seriously interrupted by deep 
street-cuttings, or by excavation for cellars, 
| both the surface-flow and the water borne 
by seams and fissures are subject to modifi- 
Lcations which are rarely taken into the 
account in the subsequent building of 
houses. ‘There are very many districts, in 
the most expensively built parts of New 
York city, where these features of uncer- 
tainty are especially prominent. 

To reconsider the influence of the natural 
conditions of Manhattan Island, and of the 
manner in which those conditions have been 
modified by art, with a view to indicating 
the sanitary result, it may be said that much 
of the city below Madison Square—the 
sand formation—was originally good, and 
would be good to-day, but for its contami- 
nation, by leakage from sewers and other- 
wise. It certainly has no defect which it 
is not possible to remove quite completely. 
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The swamp areas were originally bad, 
and are probably, all things considered, not 
less bad at the present time. They have 
been more or less efficiently drained,—gener- 
ally less,—but the ground-water naturally 
moving toward them carries with it an 
unwholesome amount of organic matter, 
leading probably to a decided contamina- 
tion of the soil. The accretions of the 
shore were bad in origin, and are vilely bad 
in their present condition. Work now in 
progress may modify, but it will by no 
means remove, their inherent foulness. The 
rocky sites, with proper attention to the 
drainage of foundations and cellars, and 
with an amount of care that is rarely, if 
ever, expended in excluding soil moisture, 
need not be objectionable; without such care 
they must be unwholesome. The sites of the 
old marshes and valleys, across which streets 
have been carried on high embankments, 
were not fit for human habitation in their 
original condition, and unless much more 


than ordinary care is exercised in construc- | 


tion, houses built several feet above their 
stagnant and polluted waters cannot be 
healthful residences. The heavier soil of 


Murray Hill, and of other parts of the island 
bearing naturally much water, needs, for the 
safety of its population, the same careful 


treatment that has been indicated as neces- 
sary in the case of the rocky sites. 

Upon the foundation thus described, and 
with an eye single to rapid aggrandizement, 
a busy and bustling community has grown 
as by magic, and has secured to itself most 
of the superficial attributes of a great and 
splendid city. The intelligence and enter- 
prise out of which the prosperity of New 
York has been created has concentrated 
itself intently upon two leading objects: 
material prosperity, and architectural and 
decorative magnificence. It has not only 
thrust the fundamental requirements of 
healthful conditions of life into a collateral 
position, it has, until very lately, absolutely 
ignored the whole subject. From the time 
when New York began to be a city until this 
day, the construction of its streets, and 
sewers, and wharves has been, if not guided, 
at least largely controlled by men who have 
either sought only political or pecuniary 
profit, or who have been obliged to con- 


centrate their attention so fixedly upon the | 


security of their chairs and their salaries that 
the interests of the public have been too 
much unrecognized or disregarded. In say- 
ing this, no personal reflection is intended 
upon the present or past chiefs of department 


| of the city. 
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Some of the important offices 
are now, and have often hitherto been, held 
by worthy, respectable, and intelligent men ; 
but any one who may attempt to obtain 

| information at their hands cannot fail to be 

impressed with the degree to which their 
attention and their best exertion is neces- 
sarily devoted to the mere business of pol- 
itics. To this is to be added vast cupidity 
among lower officials, and endless rascality. 

Surely any one who examines the older 

sewers, and drains, and pavements of New 

York must recognize the fact that. much of the 

most important work has been conceived in 

ignorance and executed in infamy. 

This condition, unfortunately, is an im- 
movable one. It seems almost futile to 
point out errors or to indicate improve- 
ments in face of the probability that public 
work will always remain in the hands of 
politicians, and in face of the certainty that 
politicians, however meritorious in their pri- 
vate capacity, will never render such public 
service as the public good demands. 

The feature of the municipal improve- 
ments of New York to which reference is 
most frequently made in sanitary discussion 
is its sewerage. A very careful expert ex- 
amination of this work, conducted during 
September, October, and November, 1880, 
shows it to be, as a whole, very much better 
than the popular belief concerning it would 





indicate. There are still, especially below 
Forty-second street and in Harlem, many 
old sewers, which were constructed without 
reference to any definite plan, which were 
laid in insecure ground, of which the 
materials are inadequate and the grades 
most defective, and which are, all things 
considered, as bad as they very well could 
be. Some of the worst of these sewers 
have been rebuilt and much improved, but 
there is still a very large proportion of the 
work done before the sewerage was put into 
the hands of the Croton Aqueduct Board, 
in 1849 (when the length of the existing 
sewers was estimated at about seventy 
miles), which is quite unfit for the work of 





sanitary drainage. 

In New York, as everywhere else, the 
| early work of sewerage related to the sup- 
| pression of brooks. In 1676, the brook 
flowing through Broad street was lined with 
planks, and converted into an open sewer. 
This originally drained the low grounds 
| about Beaver street. It has been improved 
_ and rebuilt from time to time, and little posi- 
| tive information is to be obtained concern- 
| ingit. It has no man-holes, and it is mostly 
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below tide-level. It is said to be built of 
stone and brick, and still to retain some of 
its original wood-work. It is liable, at any 
time, to fall in pieces; but it still serves as 
an outlet for the entire drainage of about 
thirty-eight acres of densely covered terri- 
tory. The lines of drainage now delivering 
into it are indicated in the accompanying 
sketch. In like manner, the brooks leading 
from marshes and ponds, in other low parts 
of the city, were first inclosed, and then 
covered, and finally converted into public 
sewers, serving for the discharge of dor estic 
wastes and of surface and subsoil water. 
Such work was done only as necessity com- 
pelled it, and the manner of its doing was 
dictated by the opinions or by the notions 
of, those who happened for the moment to 
be in positions of authority. 

About the beginning of the present cent- 
ury, when speculation in real estate became 
rife, public improvements of this sort were 
prosecuted with vigor. The brook in Canal 
street was walled in, and a stone bridge was 
built at Broadway. It was proposed, at 


about this time, to lay out an extensive park 
on the east side, one of the leading features 
of which was to be the Collect—a _ beauti- 
ful pond supplied by living springs, and 
reported to have no bottom (its depth was 


about forty feet). The suggestion was con- 
sidered impracticable, because of the re- 
moteness of the locality and the impropriety 
of spending public money for such a pur- 
pose. This remote region is now probably 
the most densely populated area of Chris- 
tendom. 

The increase of pavement and of roofed 
area made necessary some general provision 
for the removal of rain-fall, and the system 
of conducting it to large, deep sewers was a 
natural outgrowth of the office already 
being performed by large, deep sewers 
originally constructed with another aim. 
Stone being inconvenient to handle, brick 
came into use, and the construction of the 
sewers was much improved,—though, as 
the brick-work was laid with lime-mortar, 
which seems long since to have disap- 
peared, many of these sewers are simply 
shells of open brick-work, held in position 
by the pressure of earth about them. 

In New York, as elsewhere, the intro- 
duction of a public water-supply was un- 
dertaken without the accompanying pro- 
vision of a comprehensive system of drain- 
age. The house-waste was turned into old 
drains and sewers not constructed for such 


use, and not adapted to it, or into vaults | 





OLD BROAD-STREET SEWER. 











and cesspools and street-gutters where there 
were no sewers. Experience, the world 
over, has amply indicated the defects of 
the prevailing method of sewerage, but no 
important modification of it was made in 
New York until the introduction of pipe- 
sewers, in 1864. It is still adhered to wher- 
ever sewers are constructed of such large 
diameter as to require the use of brick. 
When the care of the construction and 
maintenance of sewers was placed under the 
control of the Croton Aqueduct Board, the 
population of the city being about half a 
million, the extension of the sewer system 
was carried on at the rate of about twelve 





miles per year, so that in 1855 the total 
length had more than doubled. The con- 
| trol of the Croton Aqueduct Department 
| was rather nominal than real. It had charge 
of the construction, it is true, but it could 
build only such sewers as were ordered by 
the Common Council, and there was noth- 
| ing like system in the work. Sewers were 
sometimes required to flow in a direction 
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contrary to the grade of the street, and the 
orders given were by no means generally 
controlled by the obvious engineering re- 
quirements of the locality. The greatest 
improvement undertaken during this period 
was the adoption of the egg-shaped section 
four feet high, two feet eight inches wide), 
which contracted the ordinary flow into a 
smaller and better flushed channel. 

Through the absence of a comprehensive 
svstem, and by the action of unfaithful con- 
tractors and equally unfaithful inspectors, 
the early work was of the worst character. 
Much of it still exists, buried out of sight 
beneath the streets, and really doing more 
harm than good. The discredit of work 
done under its direction is by no means 
chargeable to the Croton Aqueduct Depart- 
ment, which was little more than the agent 
of the Common Council in executing its 
separate enactments. Its annual reports for 
the years 1863 and 1864 contain frequent 
and emphatic appeals for the necessary 
authority to execute much-needed reforms. 

In 1865, the Legislature passed a Sewer- 
age Act, which was the first attempt at 
systematic work. At this time the popula- 
tion had increased to three-quarters of a 
million; the extent of the sewerage was 
estimated at nearly two hundred miles; and 


there were two thousand eight hundred and 
forty receiving basins to collect the water of 


the street gutters. A corps of engineers 
was now organized; the city was divided 
into drainage districts, and plans were pre- 
pared for those parts of the city into which 
an extension of the system seemed of most 
immediate importance ; but the two hundred 
miles of old work in narrow and crowded 
business streets constituted a most trouble- 
some problem. Many of the more serious 
existing defects were gradually improved ; 
but their condition to this day leaves very 
much to be desired. In 1868, an intercepting 
sewer was constructed in Eleventh avenue, 
between Twenty-third and Thirty-second 
streets, which delivers the outflow of the 
sewers of this district at the foot of Twenty- 
third street. The effect of this work was 
most advantageous, and it led to a consid- 
erable extension of the system. 

In 1870, the city government was reorgan- 
ized, and the new charter provided for a 
Department of Public Works, under which 
a bureau was formed having charge of the 
sewerage and drainage of Manhattan Island. 
It was one of the early acts of this bureau 
to construct, in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Health, the 





system of under-ground drainage (above 
Fifty-fourth street) to which reference has 
already been made. It has also greatly 
extended the use of vitrified pipe in the con- 
struction of sewers, and has done important 
work in the construction of intercepting or 
collecting sewers at certain places along the 
river front. 

The statistics of the existing sewerage 
works are as follows: sewers, 341 miles; 
under-ground or land drains above Fifty- 
fourth street, 14 miles; culverts, 18 miles; 
receiving basins (gutter catch-basins), 4540. 
Total cost (estimated), about $10,000,000, 

As above stated, the average quality of 
this work is much better than is generally 
supposed. Some of the later constructions 
especially reflect credit on the skill and in- 
genuity of the engineer directing them. The 
chief fault to be found with the sewerage 
and land-drainage system relates especially 
to the defective condition of the older work, 
and to the inherent vice of the methods pur- 
sued. In many places land has been left 
undrained which ought to have been 
drained: the sewers, nominally tight, are far 
from being really tight, for even the pipe- 
sewers leak at nearly every joint, and the 
whole system is an enormous source of soil- 
pollution. The land drains cannot be trusted 
to remain permanently serviceable; the 
sewers are constantly pouring into the rivers 
amass of street dirt and decomposing or- 
ganic matter, much of which is permanently 
lodged in the slips between the piers; and, 
worst of all, the whole net-work of sewers— 
which is brought into communication with 
every house through its connecting drain— 
is a vast, foul, and unventilated gasometer, 
wherein organic matter of the worst descrip- 
tion, and always more or less infected with 
the dejecta of the sick, is undergoing the 
worst form of decomposition, and producing 
resultant gases of the most pernicious char- 
acter. 

These defects are mainly unavoidable in 
any method of sewerage by which storm- 
water and household wastes are delivered 
through the same channel, and they are 
universal in all works of combined sewerage. 
They manifest themselves not only in Amer- 
ican cities, but quite as much elsewhere, 
even in London, where the outcry against 
them is constant and increasing. 

It is by no means all parts of the sewers, 
even in the lower portions of New York, 
that are especially foul; but the foulness in 
many places is excessive, and it certainly 
would be a moderate statement to say that 
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no half-mile of the brick sewers of the city 
is entirely clean; the aggregate deposit, | 


especially during ‘the dry and hot summer | 


months, is simply enormous. An inspection 
of the pipe-sewers shows them to be in 
much better condition; but even here con- 
siderable accumulations exist; and not sel- 
dom, where the sewer is laid in a rocky 
embankment, the escape of the liquid por- 
tions of sewage at the joints leaves the most 
offensive solid matters stranded along the 
line. 

Worse even than the sewers, though 
fortunately not in direct communication 
with the interiors of the houses, are the 
thousands of catch-basins at the street 
corners. Even in a city the streets of 
which are decently paved and decently 
kept,.the catch-basins always retain along 
with their mud a great amount of decom- 
posing organic matter. In New York, the 
streets of which are filthy beyond description, 
this condition is correspondingly worse ; so 
bad, indeed, that the only reason why they 
are not so dangerous as the interior of the 
sewers themselves is that their exhalations 
are exposed to atmospheric dilution. 

With an incomprehensible fatuity, engi- 
neers in charge of city sewers have accepted 
as a means for ventilating them the entirely 
trivial device of covering their infrequent 
man-holes with slightly perforated covers. 
That some immunity is thus secured against 
the pressure given to the atmosphere of the 
sewer by a rapid increase in the volume of 
its flow, and otherwise, is doubtless true; 
but these perforated covers can have no 
more effect upon the enormous production 


of foul air within the sewers than had the | 
Black Hole of Calcutta | 


small vent of the 
upon its poisonous atmosphere. 

To say that the sewerage system of New 
York is especially bad, according to the 
world’s standard of such work, would not 
be true. To say that it is tolerable, as an 
element of the improvement of a great city, 
would be equally untrue. It is as good as 
such sewerage is apt to be; but all such 
sewerage is quite unsuited to the sanitary 
requirements of a city. 

It is a popular notion that New York 
has an almost unequaled advantage of site, 
in the fact that it is washed on each side 
by a great river, by which its drainage is at 
once removed. This is not the case. The 
East River is not a river at all; only a con- 
stricted tidal gut, through which the ebb 
and flow are very strong—the ebb, owing 


to the greater height of the tide of Long | 








| sewers. 
| draw attention somewhat from 
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Island Sound entering from Throgg’s Neck. 
being much the stronger of the two and so 
effecting a certain preponderance of outflow 
at Sandy Hook. The North River js 
broad and deep estuary, of which the ebb 
is greater than the flow by the amount of 
the fresh water of the Hudson (sometimes 
insignificant in summer), and of the small 


| creeks and “kills” which drain the very 


narrow water-shed of the lower valley. 
This comparatively slight excess of outward 
current has but a limited effect on the re. 
moval of discharged sewage, as the great 
tidal basin inside of Sandy Hook has ver, 
wide area, where the movement is so slight 
as to permit deposits to form. In cop. 
sidering the effect of the surrounding water 
on the disposal of matters discharged }y 
the sewers, we are therefore met by the 
probability that only an insignificant propor. 
tion of them ever crosses the bar at Sandy 
Hook. In one form or another, nearly the 
whole contribution—and it is enormous—is 
deposited, consumed by fishes, or evaporated 
between Sing Sing and Throgg’s Neck on 
the north, and Coney Island and Prince's 
Bay on the south. Under the action of the 
winds much of the coarser refuse is stranded 
on the shore. 

Bad though the public sewers are, as ; 
source of sewer-gas and as a means for fur- 
nishing a foul and often infected taint to the 
atmosphere of dwelling-houses, they are, 
doubtless, a less important factor in influenc- 
ing the public health than are the drains by 
which they are connected with the houses, 
and the soil-pipes and waste- -pipes by which 
the wastes of human life are conveyed to 
those drains. 

“‘Sewer-gas” is, perhaps, entitled to all the 
blame that it receives, as a source of disease 
and death. Its name, however, is a mis- 
leading one, for the foul emanations given 
off by the outlets of our sinks and basins, 
and baths and water-closets, is more often 
due to processes whose seat is in the house- 
drainage pipes themselves than to the de 
composition of filth in the more distant 
It is, therefore, advisable to with- 
defects in 


| the public sewers, which the community is 


probably powerless to overcome, and to 
direct it to defects of house-drainage, which 
are much more completely under individual 
control. 

The whole system of interior house- 
drainage has grown up since the introduc- 
tion of a public water-supply ;—it has really 
“grown” up. Its methods are purely the 
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creature of circumstance, and their develop- 
ment has been guided by the desire for 
close economy on the one hand, and by the 
desire for profitable work on the other. 
The art of house-drainage is one of the 
many arts which the world is disposed to 
intrust to “practical” guidance. In this 
department, the plumber still rules supreme. 
Architects, with rare exceptions, being 
already overtaxed with the artistic and the 
commercial elements of their profession, 
are glad to leave the prescription of plumb- 
ing-work where it has always remained—in 
the hands of those who are to carry out the 
work. Specifications for plumbing are usu- 
ally drawn up by plumbers, or copied from 
previous plumbers’ specifications. Physi- 
cians, with equally rare exceptions, while 
recognizing the influence of defective drain- 
age, cannot pretend to master the details 
of an art so different from their own, and 
now undergoing such rapid development. 
Householders, while relying solely on the 
plumber’s advice, have not ceased to regard 
him as a plundering enemy, and to shun 
every occasion for his services. If extrava- 
gant, and given to the multiplication of 
costly luxuries, they are apt not to look 
beyond the obvious advantages of copious 
water-supply and its ready removal. 
Among plumbers themselves there are 
many honorable exceptions to the general 
rule—many men who are earnestly striving 
to discover and to remove defects in the 
established processes of their trade; but 
the great mass of those engaged in that 
handicraft have no conception of the prin- 
ciples by which their work should be guided, 
and no respect for any suggestion looking 
to a radical modification of what they have 
been taught to do. 

Here, more than anywhere else, lies the 
great danger to the health of the people of 
any city. A well-built house may be almost 
entirely protected against the unwholesome 
influence of its surroundings, and may, un- 
doubtedly, if reasonably well located, be 
made a safe habitation; but a city house, 
however well built, which contains the in- 
herent defects very rarely absent from the 
best houses, and which are almost universal 
in all except the best, seems so subject to 
the infection of disease that one can regard 
the robust health of its occupants only with 
the sort of wonder with which we contem- 
plate the ruddy vigor of bone-boilers and 
scavengers. It is one of the beneficent 


mysteries that characterize our existence | 
that we so often face dangers unscathed, | 
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and lead, in health and happiness, long 
lives, which ought, according to all sanitary 
rules, to be short and miserable. But it 
is only the many fortunate ones who do 
escape the dangers by which they are men- 
aced. That these dangers are fatal to 
more than a few of our race is shown by 
the enormous aggregate mortality from 
preventible diseases which are always pres- 
ent among us, and which burst into such 
frequent epidemic explosions. There is 
every reason to believe that diphtheria, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, malignant diar- 
rhoea, and many other zymotic diseases, are 
either directly occasioned or greatly fostered 
by what is known under the general term 
“defective drainage.” It is perfectly dem- 
onstrated that typhoid fever and Asiatic 


| cholera, whatever their ultimate origin, find 


their channel for extension solely in certain 
infected substances which are discharged 
from the diseased body. We know, abso- 
lutely, that by a proper regulation of the 
drainage of any house (and of course a , 
proper care of the dejections of inmates 
sick with the disease), we can render the 
origin of another case of cholera or typhoid 
fever in that house impossible. Its occu- 
pants may receive infection elsewhere, but 
if the house-drainage and the care of the 
sick are what they should be, they cannot 
receive it there. 

To secure such a result as this, it 
necessary to improve the standard of house- 
drainage work, not only to the point to 
which the Board of Health of New York 
has thought it prudent to demand improve- 
ment, but radically and absolutely. 

It would extend this paper beyond its 
assigned limits to attempt anything like a 
complete description of the almost universal 
faults of our soil-pipes and waste-pipes and 
traps. They are quite generally wrong in 
principle and bad in execution. Especially 
in the older houses, the perforations of lead 
soil-pipes are an unsuspected but often 
serious source of trouble. In old houses as 
well as in new, the absence or insufficiency 
of soil-pipe ventilation is another. In old 
houses as well as in new, the discharge of the 
drainage through earthenware pipes laid 
under the cellar floor, the joints almost 
always leaking, is another. The siphoning 
or emptying of traps by the flow of water 
through the waste-pipes to which their out- 
lets lead, is another. The separation of the 
house-drains from the foul street-sewer by 
a simple water-seal trap, with no means for 
the admission of fresh air to the house sys- 
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tem, is another. 
minor character, but of great aggregate 
influence. 

The cardinal fault of all, not even sur- 


passed by the unventilated soil-pipe, is the | 


water-closet which is in almost universal 
use all over Christendom. This is known 
as the “pan” closet. It probably is not, 
but it certainly might be, the invention of 
the devil. The principle of its construction 
is shown in the accompanying diagram. 


It consists of an earthenware bowl closed | 
at the bottom by a playished copper pan, | 


arranged to hold water to a certain depth in 
the bowl. Seen from above, it has a most 
cleanly and innocent appearance. Immedi- 
ately below the copper pan there is a 
chamber of horrors known to the trade as 
a “container,” and a container indeed it is! 
It contains what it pretends to remove, 
until no other utensil of human economy is 
one-half so foul. It is of cast-iron, and has 
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There are others still, of | 


| of the contained air. 


its outlet through a bent pipe (a trap), | 
| in time becomes corroded and leaking. 


which shuts off its atmosphere from that 
of the drain beyond, as the sealing water 

















PAN CLOSET. 


of the pan shuts it off from the atmosphere 


of the room. This container becomes 
splashed, and soiled, and coated, and furred 
with an accumulation of foecal matter and 
urine, which the mere tilting of the pan, 
with its cupful of water, is powerless to 
remove, and much of which remains in 
adhesion to the iron until wasted away by 


—. 


the slow processes of a foul and dangeroy; 
decomposition, made still more fou] and 


| dangerous by the entire absence of fresh air 


In this container, day and night, year jy 
and year out, this decomposition is eye, 
going on. The gases produced penetrate 
and infect and escape from the sealing water 
of the pan, and the bacteria originating jp 
fermentation in the sewer and_ soil-pipe 
spreading through the foul contents of the 
unflushed trap, find a fresh field for their 
activity in the coating of the container. 
When the pan is thrown down, after 
use, the pent-up gases escape through 
the seat with a stifling whiff familiar to 
all who have been subjected to it—as 
who in a modern city has not been! The 
movement of the pan is actuated by 
spindle which passes through a hole in the 
iron wall of the container, which often has 
sufficient windage for the constant escape 
The bowl is attached 
to the container by a seating of putty, which 


These closets generally getting their supply 
of water by the operation of a valve, and an 
escape being needed for the leakage of this 
valve, a hole for its passage is made through 
the wall of the container, and this furnishes 
another means for the unobstructed escape 
of foul odors. 

The popularity of the pan closet is largely 
due to the fact that an enormous demand 
enables it to be manufactured very cheaply, 
and to the fact that it is, “ after all, the most 
reliable,”"—that it “does not get out of 
order,”—which means that whatever is 
dumped from its pan is hidden from sight, 
and that it has a large outlet which is not 
liable to become obstructed. A moment's 
consideration of the diagram and descrip- 
tion here given must convince any sane 
person that it is radically unfit to be used 
within the walls of any dwelling-house. 

During the past few years earnest efforts 
have been made to produce something less 
objectionable, and two substitutes have 
attained considerable popularity: one of 
them is of the class known as the Jennings, 
which holds water in the bowl and dis- 
charges through a valved outlet placed at 
the side. This closet at first commended 
itself to all sanitarians, but experience with 
it has developed a considerable tendency 
to foulness in connection with the valve, 
and in the restricted space between the 
valve and the trap below. The other sub- 
stitute holds its water in the bowl by a 
weighted valve closing tightly against its 
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outlet in place of the pan. This also has 
a second trap below, and the intervening 
space, while undoubtedly far preferable to 
the container of the pan closet, is still un- 
clean and unventilated, and the closet is by 
no means free from serious objection. These 
three classes of closets are practically the 
only ones in use in New York City, if we 
except a very common kind of hopper closet, 
which is so foul as to be quite unacceptable 
for family use. 

In a very large majority of cases, water- 
closets are flushed, not as they should be, 
from independent cisterns containing water 
drawn upon for no other purpose, but 
through valves connected with the main 
water-supply of the house. The use of 
such “ valve” closets on the cellar or base- 
ment floor is not open to serious objection ; 
but their use should be prohibited on all 
higher floors. All who are accustomed to use 
stationary wash-basins will have frequently 
noticed that when the faucets are opened 
for drawing water there is a strong inward 
suction, caused by the emptying of the pipes 
by the opening of faucets below. This same 
suction occurs under corresponding circum- 
stances when the valve in the water-closet is 
opened. When it does occur, the foul at- 


mosphere of the closet-bowl—and too often 


the foul smearing of its walls—are drawn 
directly into the pipes, to mingle with the 
supply from which drinking-water is taken. 
Serious epidemics of typhoid have been 
directly traced to this source of contamina- 
tion. Its undetected agency in producing 
disease has probably been very great. 
Under the water-closet, for the protection 
of the ceilings below, it is a common prac- 
tice to introduce a “safe ”"—a leaden tray 
to receive leakage and overflow. Ina large 
majority of existing work, the outlet to this 
tray is directly into the main trap below the 
water-closet, and furnishes an escape for 
its exhalations. To make a water-closet 
“ first-class,” it is usually considered neces- 
sary to inclose it with tight ornamental car- 
pentry, whereby the space under the seat, 
more often than not fouled and stained by 
slopping and leakage, becomes another un- 
ventilated seat of foul decomposition, whose 
gaseous products find ready access to the 
spaces within partitions, and diffuse them- 
selves behind walls and between ceilings 
and floors, tainting the atmosphere of the 


whole house, until an unaccustomed nostril | 


detects the closet odor at the first opening 
of the street door. 





| 
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above are not confined to houses of the 
worst, nor even of the medium class, but 
are prevalent in the very best houses in 
New York,—almost without exception. 
They are defects in the presence of which 
even the best house is far from being a safe 
residence. Other faults—such as the un- 
clean condition of waste pipes—might be 
enumerated, which are almost as common, 
and the influence of which, while less 
marked, is still most serious. 

Add to the above, wet cellars, damp 
foundations, the use of the cellar as a source 
of the air to be heated for the warming of 
the house, and the general lack of ventila- 
tion, especially when steam heating is re- 
sorted to, and some idea may be formed of 
the reason why this great city is subject to 
a death-rate which, in the light of what is 
now known, is the disgrace of its authorities 
and the shame of its intelligent citizens. 

Nor is it alone to the condition of the 
houses and their drainage, nor to the public 
sewerage, with its accompanying soil satura- 
tion and contamination, that we are to look 
for the causes of such wide-spread insalu- 
brity. The worse than defective paving of 
the streets, the utter neglect of superficial 
cleanliness, the vast, unsolved problem of 
garbage removal, and the universal license 
concerning the fouling of the streeets and 
gutters, are no mean factors in the problem. 

Even those New York readers of this 
magazine who are chiefly familiar with 
the great thoroughfares, and with streets 
which are kept comparatively unfoul by 
private subscription, will readily concede 
the justice of the above allusion. Let them 
but walk a little way out of the usual course 
of their daily routes, and they will realize 
that no description could portray the horrible 
state of the streets. Almost the whole region 
south of Fourteenth street, west of Fifth 
Avenue and West Broadway, and east of 
Second avenue; nearly the whole of the 
bordering streets of the city ; and that great 
foul center of crowded population between 
Broadway and the Bowery, are simply vast 
areas of indescribable filth which can hardly 
be equaled outside New Orleans and 
Constantinople. That a population can be 
so healthy as it should be amid such filthy 
and rotting surroundings is not to be be- 
lieved by any one who accepts the necessary 
relation between cleanliness and _health- 
fulness. 

The prevalence of offensive industries in 
certain parts of the city, and in its vicinity, 


The defects in house-drainage enumerated | on Long Island, is another factor to be 
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seriously considered. The dumping of the 
garbage-boats in the Lower Bay, thanks to 
the noses of those who live along its shores, 
is likely to be stopped before it shall have 
accomplished its full measure of mischief; 
but its possibilities for mischief are very great. 

‘The water supply of New York, already 
taxed to its utmost, and about to be greatly 
increased, has one bearing on sanitary con- 
ditions which has received too little atten- 
tion. The water used is surely much less 
than the water wasted ; and, whether used 
or wasted, it contributes an increasing sup- 
ply to the millions of defective joints of 
sewers and house-drains through which it 
escapes into the soil, aggravating the area 
of saturation and contamination, and giving 
greater effect and extension to one of the 
‘most subtle causes of local insalubrity. 
There is a clamor, and, under present con- 
ditions, a need, for an increased water sup- 
ply, which must involve an increased foul 
saturation of the ground. 

The foregoing description of the condition 
of the public and private works of New 
York City which have a marked bearing on 
the state of the public health, seems a suffi- 
cient justification for the sub-title given to this 
paper. New York, as a whole, is certainly 
subject to grave physical disorders, mainly 
of a chronic character, which, undermining 
the public health, certainly constitute a 
disease of the gravest kind. In so far as 
the community escapes sickness and untime- 
ly death, it escapes them only. It is to the 
fresh blood that it is constantly drawing 
from the country and from Europe, to the 
very remarkable natural advantages of its 


AMONG THE 


THE writer, as an officer of Lieutenant 


Schwatka’s Franklin Search Party, of 1878— | 
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situation, and to the exposure of its great 
thoroughfares to the prevailing winds, thay 
its partial immunity is due. The only reason 
why it may not become as healthy as jts 
frequent influx of fresh blood, its exposed 


| site, and its natural facilities for drainage 


would indicate, is that its population does 
not realize, and probably cannot be made to 


| realize, the degree to which daily life within 


80, had unusual opportunities for studying | 
of the Esquimaux to gather around the 


the Esquimaux character and habits, and 
proposes to record in this article a few obser- 
vations derived from his experience. 


It was early in the month of August, 
1878, that Lieutenant Schwatka’s party left 
the whaling schooner upon which they had 
taken passage to North Hudson Bay, and 
established themselves with the natives of 
that section of the country. Around them 
had clustered a village of from fifteen to 


its borders is surrounded and overshadowed 
by removable causes of unhealthfulness 
This realization once secured, and all feas. 
ible remedial measures being carried into 
effect, the health of the city might easily be 
made as remarkable as are its prosperity, its 
commercial stability, and its exterior mag. 
nificence. j 

In a subsequent paper, a Remedy for the 
Disease will be suggested. The suggestion 
will not be pitched to the key of expedi- 
ency. It is no part of the purpose of this 
writing either to flatter the people of Ney 
York with the idea that its condition, bad 
though ii may be, is not worse than that of 
other great cities, nor to temper the cura- 
tive prescription to what their uninformed 
notions may be disposed to accept. The 
existing facts have been stated without re 
serve; and the only means for the complete 
relief which the present state of the world’s 
knowledge suggests as effective, will be set 
forth without qualification, in the hope that 
sooner or later the perfect sanitary stand- 
ard will be accepted and enforced, and 
that this great metropolis may yet enter 
upon a new and vigorous life, untrammeled 
by the bondage of preventable disease, and 
fearless of preventable death. 


ESQUIMAUX WITH SCHWATKA. 


twenty /ufics (tents made of seal-skin), and 
comprising about eighty or ninety people, 
old and young. It is the friendly custom 


white visitors in their country, in order to 
supply them with the much-needed anti- 


| scorbutic—fresh meat, and to eat of the 


crumbs that fall from the rich men’s table. 
Surrounding the whalers in their winter 
quarters are the snow-huts of the natives, 
and in convenient proximity to the galley at 
meal times may be seen the inhabitants 
themselves, gazing with wistful eyes at the 
“barge” of hard-tack, and sniffing the 
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aroma of the luscious pork-stew. To them 
the hard bread, that would defy the teeth and 
puzzle the digestion of many people here, is 
like candy to our children ; and the “ black- 
strap” molasses which is fed to “ poor 
Jack” is ambrosial nectar to them when 
mixed with the sailors’ barley-coffee, or even 
with hot water, composing that time-honored 
beverage, “swankey.” So was it around 
our tent at Camp Daly, but for a short time 
only, as the season for killing reindeer with 
the fur of suitable quality for winter cloth- 
ing was rapidly passing, and it became 
necessary for the settlement to break camp 
and scatter through the game country, as is 
their custom in the summer and fall. In- 
deed, it is not until midwinter is upon them 
that they re-assemble at some convenient 


| 
| 
| 


point on the coast, where they can hunt for | 


seals and walrus, and get the much-needed 
blubber for food and fuel. 

Their life in their hunting-camps is one 
of constant exercise. The game is roaming 
over the country, and the tent of the hunter 
remains in one place but a few days. Before 
leaving the shore for the hunting-grounds, 
most of the dogs are put upon the islands 
near the main-land, where they feed upon 
the little fish found in the sea-weed when 
the tide recedes. A few dogs only are 
taken into the country to assist in moving 
camp, but otherwise their presence is a 
nuisance, for, to prevent them from chasing 
the game, they are kept tied near their 
master’s tent, and make existence in the 
neighborhood a burden by their constant 
whining and shouting for freedom. Day 


and night they keep up this terrible uproar | 


with sleepless industry, so that, when the 
noise ceases, the hunter knows that his dog 
has burst his bonds and is probably already 
in mischief. 

During the latter part of the month of 
August, I visited one of these hunting-camps 
on the southern bank of Connery River, 
above the gate-way through which the 
search party passed on the return from 
King William’s Land, in February, 1880. 
In this camp were three /ufics, containing 
four families, and when moving camp, which 
occurred every other day while I was with 
them, every one, old and young, men 
and women, had his load, and the dogs 
staggered under burdens that would fill with 
sadness the heart of a member of the S. P. 
C.A. Even a palsied old crone had upon 
her back the skins that comprised her bed. 
It was a comparatively light load, but she 
had to keep up with the line of march as 


best she could, or fall behind and come along 
at her leisure. Only when we forded the 
river, which was accomplished at a portage 
over and through the stones of which the 
water dashed with great violence, did any 
one go to the assistance of the old woman. 
Then two young men took her light frame 
in their brawny arms and carried her safely 
through the torrent, landing her upon the 
opposite shore, where she was again left 
to follow or not as she pleased. It is aston- 
ishing what burdens these people will carry 
upon their backs, by means of a thong which 
passes across the breast and just below the 
shoulders, sometimes supported by an addi- 
tional thong over the forehead. Besides 
their share of the load, the women have 
the youngest child in their hoods or sitting 
upon the back-load, with their feet around 
the mother’s neck. The men seldom offer 
to relieve their partners of the infant, unless 


| it be the heir, in which case the father will 
| sometimes deign to take him upon his own 


| bundle. 


| 





But it always seemed to me as if 
the fathers would rather see their daughters 
left behind to become food for wolves than 
lower their dignity by carrying a female child. 

Arrived at the spot selected for the new 
camp, bundles are laid aside, and all, throw- 
ing themselves upon the ground, enjoy a few 
moments of peaceful rest. Then pipes are 
filled and passed from mouth to mouth, and 
conversation upon the prospect of reindeer 
being seen is entered into by the men, 
while the women erect the tents, unload the 
dogs, and put down the bedding. If there 
is any meat in camp, moss is gathered by 
the women, and a fire is started in the door- 
way of the tent to cook a potful of meat, 
while the men lounge about and smoke, or 
roam over the hills to look for traces of 
reindeer. During the day-time, while the 
men are hunting, the women and children 
generally repair to the nearest lake, and fish 
for the fine salmon whiclf abound in all the 
waters of that locality, and which are eaten 
either raw or cooked. 

The rivers and lakes around Camp Dal) 
are not only filled with salmon, but flocks 
of ducks inhabit the waters, laying their eggs 
among the rocks that bound their shores, and 
rearing their young upon the placid waters 
of the tributaries of Hudson Bay. The 
eider-duck, which is known to the Esqui- 
maux as me-ah-tuk, or duck proper, is seen 
in great abundance wherever water can be 
found in the vicinity. Even at Franklin 
Point, on King William’s Land, in June, 
1878, we found it of great value to us to 
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know that we could subsist on ducks while, 
temporarily, other game appeared exhausted, 
and, for about two weeks, they formed our 
only diet. We ate a great many geese and 
swans, besides eggs of various weights and 
measures, from the snow-bunting to the 
cokejuke, by which name the arctic swan 
is known. Its egg is about the size of a 
pint cup, and one would afford a solid meal 
to at least two persons. During the first 
few weeks of our occupancy of Camp Daly, 
we frequently sought the neighboring ponds 
and lakes to bring fresh game to our larder, 
and found the ducklings and goslings most 
delightful food. Our incursions did not 
seem to affect the quantity displayed, and 
not until the day came when all the waters 
were frozen did we recognize the fact that 
our geese had wandered. An amusing in- 
cident occurred shortly after our arrival at 
this camp, and after the natives had nearly 
all departed to their hunting-grounds. Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka desired to establish north 
and south points by a culmination of the 
planet Jupiter, and had stationed Henry at 
the farther point with a pan of oil and moss 
to show as a light, while he himself made 
the observations, and, in order to distinguish 
his signals from all the ordinary sounds of 
camp-life, chose a duck call, which hap- 
pened to remain in his shot-gun case, by 
which to indicate’ the direction. One 
“quack” meant to the left, two, to the 
right, and three, to remain as you were. 
Presently came the signal “quack,” and 
Henry stepped to the nght, a little too far. 
“ Quack, quack,” sounded the lieutenant’s 
call, and Henry started to the left with his 
pan of oil, but at the same time the sound 
smote the ears of the ducks on North Hud- 
son Bay and adjacent waters, and quickly 
came the responsive cry: “ Quack, quack,” 
“ Quack, quack,” until the whole depart- 
ment of ducks responded to the call, and 
Henry, in his cualinien running from point 
to point, at last asked relief, while in the 
meantime the planet culminated, and the 
desired opportunity was lost. 

One of the greatest discomforts of arctic 
travel is the enforced uncleanliness. 
often asked, How could you associate and 
maintain such intimate relations with those 
dirty savages, living in the same tent or 
snow-hut with them? To this the answer 
very naturally assumes the form of another 
question: How could they live with us? 
For certainly we were about as dirty as they 
could be. In'winter, water is too scarce and 
too precious an article to waste in washing. 








It is | 


Generally all the water you have is ice o, 
snow melted over an oil-lamp—a very tej. 
ous process. Another obstacle is the fact 
that you must wipe your hands and face 
pretty soon after washing, or they will soon 
be frozen ; and when a towel has once been 
used, its future usefulness is seriously jm. 
paired. It then becomes frozen as stiff as 
a board, and about as available as that for 
wiping one’s hands and face. When ip 
permanent quarters, it 1s, 0% course, differ. 
ent, and a certain degree of cleanliness can 
be observed. Then when a towel is used 
it can be hung near the lamp, and will event. 
ually get dry ; but in the meantime it catches 
the particles of soot from the lamp, and 
after using it the second time it is hard to 
tell whether your face has been washed or 
not. The natives never wash, and, as they 
are a healthy race, suffering only from pui- 
monary diseases and disorders of the stom- 
ach, occasioned by overloading with rancid 
meat, it becomes an open question whether 
cleanliness is necessary to health. They 
have no cloth, and consequently no towels, 
and it is amusing to see the devices to 
which they are forced to provide substitutes, 
The men eat while sitting or standing in a 
circle, and pass a large piece of meat, either 
cooked or raw and bloody, from one to 
another, each in turn seizing a morsel in his 
teeth and cutting it off with a large knife, 
to the imminent peril of his nose. At the 
end of the meal, their hands and faces look 
as if they had been eating out of a trough. 
They don’t mind the dirt, but they hate to 
waste the blood or gravy, so they scrape 
their hands, fingers, and cheeks very care- 
fully with their knives, and then lick the 
knives clean with their tongues. If either 
the men or the women get their hands 
covered with oil by handling blubber, they 
first lick off the oil and then wipe their 
hands upon a napkin improvised from the 
skin of a bird. When a duck, goose, 
dovekie, or any other large bird has been 
killed, they skin it, gnaw the fat from the 
skin, and then dry it in the sun. Then 
these skins are put carefully away, to do 
service as napkins and towels. 

While the spring snows are on the ground 


| the natives suffer greatly with snow-blindness, 


and even after the snow has disappeared, 
their eyes are often terribly inflamed. There 
is a constant desire to rub them while in this 
condition, but their hands are always so dirty 
that to do so increases rather than dimin- 
ishes their suffering. I once saw a most 
charming substitute, when Koo-pah came 
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i anceniiiaiaeamane= 
into my tent with a rabbit’s foot in his hand, 
which he occasionally drew across his eye- 
jids, to remove the perspiration that would 
otherwise have caused him great annoy- 
ance. I was surprised to see the “ hare’s 
foot,” which has for so long been the favor- 
ite paint and powder puff of the green- 
room, put to a kindred use in the hands 
of a savage. 

The Esquimaux women are exceedingly 
expert in the use of the needle, and make 
many ornamental pieces of clothing, as well 
as bags for various purposes. They have 
not yet reached that degree of civilization 
that makes pockets a necessity, and so each 
man carries a bag, more or less ornamental 
according to the taste or skill of his wife. 
Some are very pretty indeed, exhibiting 
agreeable contrasts of color by using the 
skin of several animals, or the skin from 
different parts of the same animal. Since 
the advent of the whalers in the northern 
waters, cloth can occasionally be obtained 
for the purpose of bag-making, and some 
made of that material show excellent taste 
and judgment in the choice of beads of 
yarious colors, with which they are often 
profusely adorned. Reindeers’ teeth also 
are used for ornament, and dangle from the 


fringe that decorates the hunter’s pouch or 
adorns the bead-work breast-plate upon his 
wife’s coat ; as may be imagined, these pre- 
sent a ghastly appearance, owing to their 


resemblance to human teeth. The hunter 
does not usually wear the pouch or bag 
hanging in front of him, by passing the 
string over the back of his neck, but passes 
the string around the front of his neck and 
lets the bag dangle behind. In this recep- 
tacle he carries his pipe and tobacco, his 
matches or flint and steel, his box of caps 
and the little box containing e¢f-tu-mdé-yer— 
the leaves of a small running vine dried and 
chopped fine to mix with his tobacco. It is 
only when hunting or traveling alone that 
he carries the bag at all. When his wife 
is with him she must carry whatever is 
necessary, and for this purpose she uses her 
hood, which is unnecessarily long, or puts the 
articles in her loose stocking. When the lord 
and master wants his pipe, he turns to his 
obedient slave, and says : “ Puy-d-let-e-now ?” 
(where is the pipe ?) whereupon she cuts the 
tobacco, fills and lights the pipe, and, after 
afew puffs as reward, hands it to her majestic 
ruler. He would, perhaps, find the cold 
wind disagreeable to his hands should he 
remove his mittens to prepare the pipe, so 
the wife must suffer. When building their 





snow-huts, the men wear long mittens of 
reindeer fur, made, like gauntlets, to cover 
the end of the coat-sleeve, where they are tied 
down to keep out the snow while they are 
cutting and handling the blocks. These are 
carried on the sled during a march, and, of 
course, through the day are frozen stiff. 
Shortly before halting, the wife has to put these 
frozen mittens inside the bosom of her dress, 
and next to her bare skin, that they may be 
thawed out and warm by the time her hus- 
band wants to wear them. Or, if this pre- 
caution be neglected, she must put them 
upon her own hands first, and thaw them 
in that way. While the men cut the snow- 
blocks and build the house, the women 
chink the cracks, and, if it is very cold or 
windy weather, cover the building with 
snow by means of a wooden snow-shovel. 
When it is completed, the women arrange the 
beds, light the lamps, and make the habita- 
tion as comfortable as possible. The hus- 
band’s frozen shoes and stockings are 
passed over to the wife, to beat off the snow 
and ice, and place them over the lamp to 
dry. This duty often keeps the weary 
woman awake nearly all night, while the 
husband sleeps away his fatigue and arises 
to put on dry stockings in the morning. 
No wonder that the Esquimaux seldom 
travel without their women. 

In my correspondence with the “ New 
York Herald,” a full account was given of 
seal and walrus hunting, but nothing was 
there said concerning the method of killing 
ducks and geese by spearing. In hunting 
the seal during the winter and spring, while 
the air is too cold for him to find comfort 
in sunning himself on the surface of the 
ice, the hungry Esquimaux has to look for 
his prey through ice of from two to twenty 
feet in thickness. Here, again, are shown 
the excellent qualities possessed by his 
much-abused dog. The little hole through 
which the seal inhales his fresh air commu- 
nicates directly with the well-like hole by 
which he approaches the surface of the 
water. The dog’s keen instinct scents the 
blow-hole, though, as is often the case, it be 
covered with snow, and conducts his master 
to the spot. A shelter is then built by 
erecting a few blocks of snow to break the 
force of the wind, and the patient hunter 
takes his place for a long and dreary watch 
for the return of the seal to breathe. He 
cannot walk around, for that would frighten 
away the animal, and sometimes his vigil 
has been known to extend over two days at 
one sitting. When the long spring days 
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ESQUIMAUX ENTERTAINMENT, 


have begun to pour their incessant sunshine 


upon the frozen sea, the seal comes out | 
upon the ice to enjoy a sun-bath, and then | the sea-side, where he has seen the helpless 
is approached and slain by the treacherous | birds swimming and feeding in the water. 


hunter, who has succeeded in convincing 
him that he is only another seal. 

Walrus are approached in a similar man- 
ner on the ice, and are sometimes struck in 
the water from the edge of the ice-pack. 


A most novel and interesting method | 


of bird-catching is practiced during the 
spring and early summer, while the ducks 
and geese are molting and unable to fly. 
The Esquimaux puts his 4yack—that is, his 


seal-skin canoe—on his head, like an im- 
mense hat, and repairs to the big lake, or 


Here he launches his frail bark, and, 


| when seated, which is not always accom- 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


plished without a ducking, takes his double- 
bladed oar in his hands, and at once starts 
in pursuit of the game. Before him, on his 
kyack, where he can seize it at the proper 
moment, lies his duck-spear, together with 
other implements of the chase. Cautiously 
approaching the featherless flock, he some- 
times gets quite near before his presence is 
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observed, but even then, before he is within 


striking distance, there is a great spluttering | 


in the water, as the band scatters in every 
direction, vainly beating the water with the 


curious-looking stumps that soon will wear | 


their plumage and once more do duty as 
wings. Some dive below the surface and 
come up a great way off, and always just 
where you are not looking for them ; but as 


| striking them with a seal spear, t 


the flock takes alarm, the hunter dashes for- | 


ward, feeling the necessity for speed rather 
than for caution. He is soon within fifteen 
or twenty feet of the struggling mass, and, 
seizing a curious-.ooking spear, with three 


barbs of unequal length, he poises it for a | 


moment in the air, and then hurls it with 
unerring aim at the devoted bird, impaling 
it with a sharpened iron or bone spike in 
the center of the barbs. ‘The handle of the 
spear is of wood, and floats on the surface 
of the water, so that the hunter can recover 
his weapon and the game at his leisure. 

In some sections of the Arctic, the game 
thus captured forms a great staple of food ; 
for winter use the birds are packed in 
bales of about three feet in length and two 


| their bodies are then piled upon the 


| igloos, at the point on the river w 


feet square on the ends, looking very much | 


like small bales of cotton that have been 
tarred and feathered, for it must be remem- 
bered that the inside and outside of the 
birds remain intact when packed away. It 
is no objection to an Esquimaux palate that 
they decay before winter freezes the bale as 
solid as a rock. 

While traveling through the Ookjoolik 
country, on the west coast of Adelaide 
Peninsula, we found the natives well sup- 
plied with this delicacy, and did not hesi- 
tate to accept some of the many cordial 
invitations to game dinners that we received 
from these hospitable savages. We found 
here, also, that the natives were supplied 
with goose-grease preserved in bags for 
winter use, and a most seasonable and 
dainty fare it proved to be. Salmon-oil is 
also similarly preserved, and is equally pala- 
table. In a temperate climate it would 
probably seem objectionable, but in the 
Arctic winter everything of that character 
is demanded by the system, and, fortunately, 
instead of proving nauseous, is really 
delicious. The roe—called by the natives 
shu-way—of the salmon is kept in bags, 
and only needs pickling to rival the famous 
Russian caviare. 

Nearly all the rivers and lakes that empty 
into the Arctic seas are filled with fish, 
usually salmon and trout of unusual size. 
Pahpah, an aged Inuit from Amitkoke, 


| 
| 
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which is about half-way up the Melville 
Peninsula, on the Fox Channel side, tolq 
me that in an immense lake near his old 
home were salmon “as large as a man,” 
and so strong, that, in capturing them. 
occasionally the fishermen were draw) 
the lake. They sometimes caught | 


Into 
m by 
head 
t turns 
1OW- 


of which separates from the shaft 

in the wound like a harpoon. Thy 
ever, were larger than the usual salmon. 
though I saw some, while on Back’s Great 
Fish River, that would measure mo 
twelve inches across. As a gener 
they are speared while passing th 


than 
thing. 
ipids ; 
round, 
and stones are built around and o\ 
to protect them from the ravages of 
and wolverine. Like the ducks a: 
they are “cachéd” without cleaning, 
the summer sun soon reduces them 
condition that would seriously impair 
value at a Fulton Market stand. 
the numerous rapids in the vicinity 


them 
wolves 
i geese, 
and 
to 
their 
\round 
| Our 
ich 1S 
marked as the Dangerous Rapids, and js 
known to the natives as £-tam Nar?:-sook. 
we found a great many caches, covering 
several tons of fish. The rapids occur at 
intervals of a mile or two for a distance of 
about ten miles, and it was here that Lieu- 
tenant Back, upon the voyage in which he 
discovered the river, was compelled to dis- 


| embark and convey his boats and material 


by portages, a task in which he was materi 
ally assisted by the natives. 

It is more the position than the nature 
of the animal hunted which gives the 
spice of danger to the sport, and adds the 
excitement of action to the chase. Seal- 
hunting through the ice is intensely mo- 
notonous and dull, while, on the contrary, 
when the seal is lying upon the ice, half 
dreaming and half awake, on the slip 
pery edge of his hole, the question as t 
whether or not the devices to deceive and 
insnare him will prove successful adds 
great interest to the work, which increases 
in proportion as the distance between the 
sportsman and his game diminishes. It is 
no unusual experience to see the provoking 
animal slip swiftly into his hole just as the 
hunter is about to pose himself for a shot or 
to throw his spear. This occurs, perhaps, 
after about an hour’s work in sliding closer 
and closer to the seal, while he is lying upon 
one side,—the hunter hitching himself along 
during the occasional naps indulged in by 
the unsuspecting animal. But so accus- 
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tomed is he to such a termination of the 
chase that he merely arises from his recum- 
bent position, says, “ Mar-me-an-nar,” and, 
lighting his pipe, strolls off to look for | 
another opportunity. 
So is it with bear-hunting. While the | 
bear is in the water, and the hunter follows 
him in a boat, there is little excitement in the 
rt; but when upon the ice, and the bear 
is seen before he knows that danger is near, 
then there is something feverish in the hasty 
and whispered preparations for the chase. 
The load is unceremoniously dumped upon 
the ice, and the hunters, seating themselves 
upon the sled, drive off in the direction of 
the bear. The dogs, relieved of the weighty 
load, imagine that something is about to 
happen, and dash ahead, their ears erect 
and turned forward, their eyes eagerly scan- 
ning their limited horizon. Presently they 
see the huge beast before them, or the wind 
brings a sniff of bear’s grease to their hun- 
gry nostrils, and then they are off with a will. 
Nothing can exceed the impetuosity with 
which they now fly along, each one strain- 
ing every nerve to reach the distant foe, the 
sled swinging from side to side, splashing 
through shallow pools in the ice, or bridging 
an ice-crack that tries the mettle of the best 
jumpers in the team, and compels the others 
toswim. Once ina while, the best efforts of 
the driver cannot prevent the front end of 
the sled coming in contact with a hummock 
that brings the vehicle to an abrupt stand, 
and sends the team sprawling in every direc- 
tion. Again released from its arrest, the 
excitement increases when the majestic 
animal is seen more distinctly, as the sled 
draws nigher. It is not long now before 
instinct warns him of approaching+danger, 
and, pausing in his leisurely walk in search of 
a sleeping seal, he turns around to survey 
the surface of the level ice. He soon recog- 





nizes an enemy, and away he goes at full 
speed, with a rocking, lumbering canter that 
impresses you more with his size and strength 
than with his grace. 

Now the hunter leans forward, and with 
his knife severs the traces of the team, and 
follows them as fast as his sinewy legs can 
carry him, reckless of water-holes and ice- | 
cracks, his whole soul bent upon coming up | 
with the bear at bay, in time to get the first | 
bullet into the body, in which case the car- 
cass belongs to him. The dogs have now 
come up with Bruin, and, snapping at his 
heels, compel him to halt and defend him- 
self. ‘Turning around and growling angrily, 
he lowers his head, and with opened mouth 


rushes at the most importunate of his foes, 
who eludes him with true canine dexterity. 
Occasionally he rises upon his haunches 
and strikes out furiously with his fore paws. 
Woe to the dog within reach of that terrible 
blow, for his fate is sealed. Sometimes an 
unfortunate brute comes near enough to be 
caught and squeezed in an embrace that 
nothing but death can loosen. And now 
the hunters come panting upon the scene 
of action, and have to use great care to 
avoid killing their faithful dogs, as I have 
known them to be killed, by the bullet 
passing entirely through the bear and 
striking the dog on the other side. A rifle, 
or pistol, is the favorite weapon in these 
days, when most of the hunters have fire- 
arms, but a few years ago they were not so 
well supplied, and relied upon the spear, 
with an iron barb, or one made of walrus 
tusk, worked to the proper shape and sharp- 
ened to the greatest possible extent. With 
such miserable weapons these brave Esqui- 
maux do not hesitate to attack the polar 
bear, the largest and one of the most 
ferocious of his species. They rely upon 
the dogs engaging the attention of the 
animal while they come in to their support, 
but often the enraged beast turns from his 
little tormenters and attacks his still more 
dangerous foe, the hunter, who now needs 
all his coolness and skill to overcome his 
adversary. At Depot Island, in North 
Hudson Bay, during the summer of 1880, I 
met an old man named Noo-loo, the top of 
whose head had been bitten off in a contest 
with a bear. Few people can boast of 
such an experience as this. Had it been 
dragged off with a ponderous claw it would 
have seemed strange enough, but to have 
had it bitten off seems to indicate a prox- 
imity that must needs be decidedly un- 
pleasant. 

On the 3d of July,—the day we reached 
Cape Felix, the most northerly part of 
King William’s Land,—Too-loo-ah, one of 
the best men I ever met in any land, 


| chased a polar bear about ten miles out on 


the ice of Victoria Straits, in a nearly north- 
erly direction. The chase is described in 
the foregoing paragraph, but when Too- 
loo-ah came up, and before he could get 
a chance for a shot, the bear, disregard- 
ing the dogs, made a rush for the active 
young hunter that almost brought his heart 
into his mouth. Recovering his composure 


| in good season, he sent three bullets from 


his Winchester rifle, backed by a charge of 
seventy-five grains of powder behind each, 
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right into the animal’s skull, and the huge 
beast lay dead almost at his feet. 

Not so exciting as this was a chase we 
had in a whale-boat in Hudson Bay, in 
August of 1880, when two bears were killed. 
We first saw them asleep on a cake of ice— 
a mother and cub—and lowered a baat to 
capture them. Lieutenant Schwatka, the 
mate of the vessel, and the writer, got into 
the boat, armed with rifles; but the bears 
had an impression that darger was brooding, 
for they lowered theraselves into the water 
and swam for dear life. The cub kept close 
to his mother, and occasionally rested him- 
self by riding on her back. Closer and 
closer came the boat, and no amount of 
exertion on their part seemed sufficient to 
draw them away from their pursuers. When 
within about forty yards of them, they clam- 
bered out on a cake of ice and stood at bay. 
The mother crouched upon her haunches, 
swinging her head from side to side, growl- 
ing all the while, and bidding defiance to 
her enemies. Lieutenant Schwatka, who was 
seated in the bow of the boat, sent a bullet 
from his magazine gun through the old bear’s 
backbone; he had aimed at the heart and 
the motion of the boat had thrown him out 
that much. It was an effective shot, never- 


theless, and the huge animal was rendered 


powerless by it. Just then the mate, who 
sat beside Lieutenant Schwatka in the bow, 
got a good chance, and shot her through 


| clung to his mother’s yw with the most 


touching fidelity, vainly endeavoring to 
cover her with his little body, and pro- 
tect her from her adversaries. Occasionally 
he would pause from licking her wounds. 
and, rising on his hind legs, would grow] 
defiance at us, and smite the air with his 
little paws. He was not a foe to be de. 
spised, for already he was nearly as large 
as a Newfoundland dog, and had teeth 
like a wolf, which we had occasion to 
notice when he opened his mouth so as 
to display them all. The boat was rowed 
to the opposite side of the cake of ice, 
and Lieutenant Schwatka, recalling his ex 
periences on the plains, landed, holding in 
his hand a lance-warp, with a slip-noose 
in the end, and, after several ineffectual 
attempts, finally succeeded in throwing the 
noose over the cub’s head, whereby he 
was dragged into the water and to 
with his mother’s lifeless body, alongside 
of the ship, where he was hoisted on 
deck. To say that he was angry would 
scarcely indicate the fury he expressed. He 
bit at the rope that held him in bondage, 
and growled most terrifically and_inces- 
santly, and, when on deck, flew at every- 
body that came near him. Two ropes were 
attached to him—one around his neck and 
the other around his hind leg—and, tied to 
opposite sides of the ship, kept him reason- 
ably safe. The captain, however, when he 

came on deck, ordered him 


towed, 




















killed, and the mate put him 
out of the way with a bullet 
from his pistol. I could not 
bear to see the cunning lit 
tle rascal shot, and went 
below before the tragedy. 
Lieutenant Schwatka felt 
especially grieved at his 
fate, for he had hoped t& 
bring him home, a living 
witness to his prowess. It 








the head, ending her ca- 
reer then and there. It 
would have been easy 
enough to have shot her at 
any time, but there was a 
risk of killing the cub, 
which we were very anx- 
ious to capture alive. Now 
that the mother was ors 
du combat, all our energies 








were devoted toward se- 
curing the little fellow, who 
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LIEUTENANT 


does not fall to the lot of every man 
to lasso a polar bear, and a picture of 
the affair would make such a startling 
illustration for the pictorial press! I could 
already see the event spread before the 
public with two immense polar bears stand- 
ing erect, their mouths opened to the full- 
est capacity, and paws extended to seize 
the intrepid Schwatka as he advanced to 
the attack, swinging his lasso around his 
head. To show him what a fine subject it 
was, I made a rough sketch of it. But on 
the other page I sketched the occurrence as 


SCHWATKA. 








FREDERICK SCHWATKA, | 


it really was, and presented the contrast: 
the big bear dead upon the ice and the 
little cub standing over the body, while the 
brave lieutenant held on to the gunwale of 
the boat with his left hand, to keep from 
falling on the slippery ice as he threw the 
rope with his nght. 

If it were not for the inconvenience they 
put you to, and the fact that carrying a 
heavy load upon your back has the effect 
of quieting any tendency to inordinate 
mirth, a pack of dogs loaded for the march 
would afford no end of amusement. In 
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addition to their usual back-loads, the tent- | more quickly than they will to their masters 
poles are fastened to the dogs, sometimes 


one on each side, and the inextricable con- 


fusion they get into at times is perfectly | 
They go prowling around, | 


irresistible. 
smelling of different stones and places just 
as if they had nothing on their backs, until, 
at last, one pole still dragging behind, the 
other sticks out in front, and the dog is as 
firmly planted as if in the stocks. He can 
neither go ahead nor back out. Your 
attention is called by his yelling, for they 
do not like to be left far behind the march- 
ing column—they have too wholesome a fear 
of wolves. Sometimes they indulge in 
fighting even when loaded, for they are the 
most savage dogs in the world, though they 
seldom bite people. In their tussles a dog 
will get knocked completely over, and then 
he is anchored, for when the load is beneath, 
the dog cannot rise; it keeps him there. 
Occasionally they get involved in each 
other’s sticks so that they have to be un- 
loaded before they can be extricated. At 
each halt while on the march, some of the 
dogs require attention. There are some 
in almost every pack that never are at ease 
until they get their loads down under their 
bodies and dangling between their hind 
legs. Then they are perfectly happy, and 
they trail along the stony places and wade 
through the marshes until whatever has 
been assigned them to carry is totally 
ruined—unless, perchance, it be meat, which 
is never unfit for use. They are most 
affectionate creatures, too, and when you 
sit down to rest your weary limbs they 
gather around, pant their warm breath into 
your ear and slobber down your neck, and 
when you drive one away he immediately 
pitches into the dog nearest him out of 
revenge, and, others joining in, there is a gen- 
eralrow. Lines are broken, loads dropped, 
meat-bags burst open, and then for a mo- 
ment attention is diverted from fighting to 
eating all the provisions you had counted 
on for supper for the night. They take the 
deepest interest in everything you do, and 
watch every movement you make, evidently 
imagining that you might be eating, and 
will throw them a morsel if they only watch 
long enough. ‘They never rest. Should a 
reindeer or a rabbit come in sight, they are 


off at once, handicapped though they may | 
be, and it requires the united exertions of the | 


men, women, and children to bring them 
back again. They generally obey the 
women better than the men—that is, they 
will come to the women when they call, 











I have read that the dogs are allowed to 
sleep in the ig/oo and ¢upics to help keep the 
occupants warm, but such has not been my 
experience. In fact, I have seen ' 
energy exerted to keep them out. | seems 
to be the one great aim of the Esquimaux 
dog to get inside of his master’s house, and 
the master seems to live for nothing ex ept 
to keep the dogs out. Sometimes a favorite 
leader is allowed to occupy the door- way of 
an igloo, which is so small that he acts as a 
plug to keep the others out. But you will 
see his shaggy body framed with noses 
sniffing the warm air with evident delight, 
and scenting the luscious blubber that fills 
the large stone lamp. ‘The leader under- 
stands his privilege and will seldom molest 
anything; he patiently waits until something 
is dropped upon the snow floor, then if his 
nose recommends it he eats it, and resumes 
his position near the door. If you halloo 
at him to clear out, he immediately turns 
upon the dogs in his rear with a growl, as 
much as to say, “ Don’t you hear what 
master says? Keep back there!” 

There is always one bully in every team, 
who gets all the choice bits that are stolen 
by the others, and generally manages to 
keep fat, no matter how short they are of 
provisions. He waits for the others to 
make the raid, and then stands on the out- 
side to take it away from them. 
bullies are in several grades. ‘There is the 
chief, of whom all are afraid, and then there 
is the next in rank, of whom all are afraid 
but the chief; a third, of whom all are afraid 
but two, and so on down. Sometimes the 
food is cut into small pieces and thrown out 
upon the ice for all to help themselves, and 
then there is a rough-and-tumble fight, and 
snarling and growling, as if a whole cage 
of hyenas had broken loose. But here the 
bullies have no advantage; indeed, the 
advantage is with the small, lively fellows 
that slip in and get the meat while the big 
ones are fighting. When a dog manages 
to steal a piece of meat he has a lively time 
of it, for soon every other dog in camp is 


e\ ery 


rhese 


| after him, and he has to eat it on the run, if 


at all, headed off at every turn by one of the 
bullies, and whining and choking at the 
same time. It certainly is one of the most 
comical exhibitions ever witnessed. 
Nothing can exceed the energy of the 
Esquimaux dog, and no animal will do 
the same amount of work with as little 
food. Upon our return trip, during the 
winter of 1879-80, it was no unusual thing 
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for our dogs to go eight days without food, | 


working in harness every day. 
summer, when not working, they are fed 
only about once in twenty days, if at all. 
The consequence is that they always have 
good appetites. They are always looking 
around for something to eat, and they have 
the most irresistible curiosity. 


During the | 


remember one day, during our journey 
from Terror Bay to Tulloch Point, on King | 


William’s Land, during the fall of 1879, 
we had halted for a rest during the after- 
noon, and some one imagined he saw a 


tent on the crest of a distant hill. Too- 


loo-ah immediately got out the long spy- | 


glass, and, lying flat upon his stomach, 
rested the instrument upon the bundle 
he had just dropped from his shoulders. 
But as his eye was placed at the eye- 
piece, he jumped back, evidently startled, 
for he said he could see nothing, which 
was very likely, since at the same moment 
one of the dogs, with an investigating turn 
of mind, had approached the other end of 
the glass and was looking at him with his 
mild eye through the object-glass of the 
telescope. 


After three months of weary marching | 


with dogs and sledges, most of the way 
over unexplored territory, the 
Search Party found itself, on the 3d of July, 
1879, at Cape Felix, the most northerly 
point of King William’s Land, and there 
commenced the summer search for the his- 
tory of Sir John Franklin’s fated expedition. 
Already, while upon their journey up the 
coast, they had found the opened grave of 
Lieutenant John Irving, third officer of H. 


Franklin | 





M.S. Zerror, with the few remaining bones, | 
together with some rotting clothing lying | 


within the rude tomb and scattered among 
the rocks near by. A prize medal, awarded 
to that officer while a pupil at the Royal 
Naval College, established the identity of 
the remains, which was further confirmed 
by fragments of astronomical instruments 
found in the grave, evidently indicating it 
to be that of one of the scientific officers of 
the expedition. This grave was discovered 
near Cape Jane Franklin, and near by lay 
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the brave adventurers, already wasted by 
disease, at last were compelled to succumb 
in the unequal contest with hunger, cold, 
and fatigue. As we followed their line of 
march down the coast, we found evidences 
that they had been unable to make better 
marches than from two to four miles a day, 
and nearly every camping-place was marked 
by the tombs of the dead, or the bleached 
bones of those who perished beyond the 
reach of their comrades. Finally, at a 
point on the main-land about five or six 
miles west of Richardson Point, were found 
the remains of those who, through superior 
physical resources, had succeeded in reach- 
ing the farthest point on their route to 
Back’s Great Fish River, where they soon 
would have met with relief from the natives, 
who live the year round at the Dangerous 
Rapids, on that river, and subsist chiefly 
upon fish, which they catch in immense 
quantities from the never-failing stock exist- 
ing in this famous tributary of the Polar Sea. 
Where these men perished, the natives had 
found, many years ago, a boat, with skele- 
tons, and a sealed tin box, two feet long 
and a foot square upon the ends, which, 
upon being broken open, was found to con- 
tain books and a piece of magnetized iron. 
There seems little doubt that the books, so 
carefully preserved by the famished explor- 
ers, were their more important records, and 
that the piece of magnetized iron was the 
dip-needle employed by them in establish- 
ing the position of the north magnetic pole, 
near which they had been beset for nearly 
two years, affording a most valuable oppor- 
tunity for ascertaining, with great accuracy, 
the position of that interesting point on the 
globe. The bravery of these poor fellows 
was indicated in an unusually marked de- 
gree by the affectionate care bestowed upon 
the remains of their comrades who fell 
during the march, all of whom received 
decent burial until the point was reached 
where the last few finally starved to death. 
The waning strength of the party was indi- 
cated, as we traced their line of retreat, in 


| the diminished size of the stones that com 
| posed the graves, until, at the last one, on 


scattered, in utter confusion, many interest- | 


ing relics of the lost crews. Here, also, we 
found a copy, in the handwriting of Sir 
Leopold McClintock, of the record found 


by him twenty years previously, and show- | 
ing the spot to be the place where the | 


retreating crews first encamped after aban- | 


doning their ships, in the spring of 1848. | 


Here commenced that terrible march where 


King William’s Land, they were scarcely 
larger than pebbles. The tenacity with 
which they clung to their precious records, 
and only perished with them when the last 
man died, was most noble, and to doubt 
that the books that they guarded with such 
heroic devotion were any other than the 
history of their labors and discoveries in 
the interest of science and geography, 
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would be a most unworthy imputation upon 
their good sense. 

All the bones of these poor fellows which 
were found by our party were carefully col- 
lected and entombed, with the exception 
of those of Lieutenant Irving, which, hav- 
ing been identified, were brought home to 
be delivered to his friends, and have already 
been transmitted to the British Admiralty, 
together with the relics collected and 
brought away to illustrate the history of 
our search. 

The sledge journey and search made by 


Lieutenant Schwatka’s expedition constitute | 


one of the most remarkable trips ever 
achieved. To start upon a year’s journey, 
through an entirely unknown territory, with 
only one month’s rations, required no little 


| resolution ; and that they would necessarily 


be compelled to live as do the natives, de- 
pendent entirely upon the game of the 
country through which they passed, seemed, 
in comparison with other contingencies, 
scarcely worthy of consideration. Upon 


| their return they safely encountered the 


rigors of an unusually cold winter, even for 
that latitude, and during one month (Janu- 
ary, 1880), whose mean temperature was 
—53.2 Fahrenheit, once observed the ther- 
mometer at —71° Fahrenheit. And yet, so 
thoroughly were the white men of the party 
acclimated that they experienced no more 
suffering from the extraordinarily low tem- 
peratures than did their native allies, there- 
by affording another illustration of the 
superior endurance of the Caucasian race 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THOMAS CARLYLE IN 1848.* 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


Tuomas CARLYLE is an immense talker, 
as extraordinary in his conversation as in 
his writing, —I think even more so. 

He is not mainly a scholar, like the most 
of my acquaintances, but a practical Scotch- 
man, such as you would find in any sad- 
dler’s or iron-dealer’s shop, and then only 
accidentally, and by a surprising addition, 
the admirable scholar and writer he is. If 
you would know precisely how he talks, 
jyst suppose’ Hugh Whelan (the gardener) 
had found leisure enough in addition to 
all his daily work to read Plato and Shak- 
spere, Augustine and Calvin, and, remain- 
ing Hugh Whelan all the time, should talk 
scornfully of all this nonsense of books that 
he had been bothered with, and you shall 
have just the tone and talk and laughter 
of Carlyle. 

I called him a trip-hammer with “an 
#olian attachment.” He has, too, the 
strong religious tinge you sometimes find in 
burly people. ‘That, and all his qualities, 
have a certain virulence, coupled though it 
be in his case with the utmost impatience 
of Christendom and Jewdom and all exist- 
ing presentments of the good old story. 
He talks like a very unhappy man,—pro- 
foundly solitary, displeased and hindered by 
all men and things about him, and, biding 
his time, meditating how to undermine and 
explode the whole world of nonsense which 
torments him. He is obviously greatly re- 
spected by all sorts of people,—understands 
his own value quite as well as Webster, of 
whom his behavior sometimes reminds me, 
—and can see society on his own terms. 

And, though no mortal in America could 
pretend to talk with Carlyle, who is also as 
remarkable in England as the Tower of 
London, yet neither would he in any man- 
ner satisfy us (Americans) or begin to answer 
the questions which we ask. He is a very 
national figure, and would by no means 
beartransplantation. They keep Carlyle as a 
sort of portable cathedral-bell, which they 
like to produce in companies where he is 
unknown, and set a-swinging, to the sur- 
prise and consternation of all persons, bish- 





ops, courtiers, scholars, writers, and, as in 
companies here (in England) no man is 
named or introduced, great is the effect 
and great the inquiry. Forster of Rawdon 
described to me a dinner at the fable dhéte 
of some provincial hotel where he carried 
Carlyle, and where an Irish canon had ut- 
tered something; Carlyle began to talk, 
first to the waiters and then to the walls, 
and then, lastly, unmistakably tothe priest, in 
a manner that frighted the whole company. 

Young mer, especially those holding 
liberal opinions, press to see him, but it 
strikes me like being hot to see the mathe- 
matical or Greek professor before they have 
got their lesson. It needs something more 
than a clean shirt and reading German to 
visit him. He treats them with contempt; 
they profess freedom, and he stands for 
slavery; they praise republics, and he likes 
the Russian Czar; they admire Cobden and 
free trade, and he is a protectionist in politi- 
cal economy ; they will eat vegetables, and 
drink water, and he is a Scotchman who 
thinks English national character has a pure 
enthusiasm for beef and mutton, describes 
with gusto the crowds of people who gaze 
at the sirloins in the dealer’s shop-window, 
and even likes the Scotch night-cap ; they 
praise moral suasion; he goes for murder, 
money, capital punishment, and other pretty 
abominations of English law. They wish 
freedom of the press, and he thinks the first 
thing he would do, if he got into Parliament, 
would be to turn out the reporters, and 
stop all manner of mischievous speaking to 
Buncombe and wind-bags. “In the Long 
Parliament,” he says, “the only great Par- 
liament,—they sat secret and silent, grave 
as an ecumenical council, and I know not 
what they would have done to anybody that 
had got in there, and attempted to tell out- 
of-doors what they did.” ‘They go for free 
institutions, for letting things alone, and 
only giving opportunity and motive to every 
man; he for a stringent government that 
shows people what they must do, and makes 
them do it. “ Here,” he says, “ the Parlia- 
ment gathers up six millions of pounds every 


* By arrangement with the Massachusetts Historical Society and Mr. Emerson, we have the honor of 
here printing this record of the writer’s impressions of Carlyle, collected from letters home in 1848, for the 
occasion referred to in Mr. Ellis’s note on page 91.—Ep. S. M. 
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year, to give to the poor, and yet the peo- 
ple starve. I think if they would give it 
to me, to provide the poor with labor, and 
with authority to make them work, or shoot 
them,—and I to be hanged if I did not do 
it,—I could find them in plenty of Indian 
meal.” 

He throws himself readily on the other 
side. If you urge free trade, he remem- 
bers that every laborer is a monopolist. 
The navigation laws of England made its 
commerce. “St, John was insulted by the 
Dutch; he came home, got the law passed 
that foreign vessels should pay high fees, 
and it cut the throat of the Dutch, and 
made the English trade.” If you boast of 
the growth of the country, and show him 
the wonderful results of the census, he finds 
nothing so depressing as the sight of a 
great mob. He saw once, as he told me, 
three or four miles of human beings, and 
fancied that “the airth was some great 
cheese, and these were mites.” If a Tory 
takes heart at his hatred of stump-oratory 
and model republics, he replies: “ Yes, the 
idea of a pig-headed soldier who will obey 
orders, and fire on his own father at the 
command of his officer, is a great comfort 
to the aristocratic mind.” It is not so much 
that Carlyle cares for this or that dogma, as 
that he likes genuineness (the source of all 
strength) in his companions. 

If a scholar goes into a camp of lumber- 
men or a gang of riggers, those men will 
quickly detect any fault of character. Noth- 
ing will pass with them but what is real 
and sound. So this man is a hammer 
that crushes mediocrity and pretension. He 
detects weakness on the instant, and touches 
it. He has a vivacious, aggressive temper- 
ament, and unimpressionable. ‘The literary, 
the fashionable, the political man, each 
fresh from triumphs in his own sphere, 
comes eagerly to see this man, whose fun 
they have heartily enjoyed, sure of a wel- 
come, and are struck with despair at the 
first onset. His firm, victorious, scoffing vitu- 
peration strikes them with chill and hesita- 
tion. His talk often reminds you of what 
was said of Johnson: “ If his pistol missed 
fire he would knock you down with the 
butt-end.” 

Mere _ intellectual 


partisanship wearies 
him; he detects in an instant if a man 
stands for any cause to which he is not 
born and organically committed. A natural 
defender of anything, a lover who will live 
and die for that which he speaks for, and 
who does not care for him, or for anything 





but his own business,—he respects : and the 
nobler this object, of course, the better 
He hates a literary trifler, and if, after 
Guizot had been a tool of Louis Philippe 
for years, he is now to come and write es. 
says on the character of Washington, op 
“The Beautiful,” and on “ Philosophy of 
History,” he thinks that nothing. ; 

Great is his reverence for realities, —for 
all such traits as spring from the ip. 
trinsic nature of the actor. He humors 
this into the idolatry of strength. A strong 
nature has a charm for him, previous, jt 
would seem, to all inquiry whether the force 
be divine or diabolic. He preaches, as by 
cannonade, the doctrine that every noble 
nature was made by God, and contains, if 
savage passions, also fit checks and grand 
impulses, and, however extravagant, will 
keep its orbit and return from far. 

Nor can that decorum which is the ido] 
of the Englishman, and in attaining which 
the Englishman exceeds all nations, win from 
him any obeisance. He is eaten up with 
indignation against such as desire to make 
a fair show in the flesh. 

Combined with this warfare on respecta- 
bilities, and, indeed, pointing all his satire, is 
the severity of his moral sentiment. In 
proportion to the peals of laughter amid 
which he strips the plumes of a pretender 
and shows the lean hypocrisy to every van 
tage of ridicule, does he worship whatever 
enthusiasm, fortitude, love, or other sign of 
a good nature is in a man. 

There is nothing deeper in his constitu- 
tion than his humor, than the considerate, 
condescending good-nature with which he 
looks at every object in existence, as a man 
might look at a mouse. He feels that the 
perfection of health is sportiveness, and will 
not look grave even at dullness or tragedy. 

His guiding genius is his moral sense, his 
perception of the sole importance of truth 
and justice; but that is a truth of character, 
not of catechisms. 

He says, “ There is properly no religion 
in England. ‘These idle nobles at Tatter- 
sall’s, —there is no work or word of serious 
purpose in them; they have this great lying 
church ; and life is a humbug.” He prefers 
Cambridge to Oxford, but he thinks Ox- 
ford and Cambridge education indurates 
the young men, as the Styx hardened 
Achilles, so that when they come forth of 
them, they say, “ Now we are proof: we 
have gone through .all the degrees, and are 
case-hardened against the veracities of the 
Universe; norman nor God can penetrate us.” 
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Wellington he respects as real and honest, 
and as having made up his mind, once for 
all, that he will not have to do with any 
kind of a lie. 

Edwin Chadwick is one of his heroes,— 
who proposes to provide every house in 
London with pure water, sixty gallons to 
every head, at a penny a week ; and in the 
decay and downfall of all religions, Carlyle 
thinks that the only religious act which a 
man nowadays can securely perform as to 
wash himself well. 

Of course the new French Revolution of 
1848 was the best thing he had seen, and 
the teaching this great swindler, Louis Phil- 
ippe, that there is a God’s justice in the 
Universe, after all, was a great satisfaction. 
Czar Nicholas was his hero: for, in the 
ignominy of Europe, when all thrones fell 
like card-houses, and no man was found 
with conscience enough to fire a gun for his 
crown, but every one ran away in a coucou, 
with his head shaved, through the Barriére 
de Passy, one man remained who believed 
he was put there by God Almighty to gov- 
ern his empire, and, by the help of God, 
had resolved to stand there. 

He was very serious about the bad times ; 
he had seen this evil coming, but thought it 
would not come in his time. But now ’tis 
coming, and the only good he sees in it is 





| the visible appearance of the gods. He 


thinks it the only question for wise men, 
instead of art, and fine fancies, and poetry, 
and such things,—to address themselves to 
the problem of society. This confusion is 
the inevitable end of such falsehood and 
nonsense as they have been embroiled with. 

Carlyle has, best of all men in England, 
kept the manly attitude in his time. He 
has stood for scholars, asking no scholar 
what he should say. Holding an honored 
place in the best society, he has stood for 
the people, for the Chartist,* for the pauper, 
intrepidly and scornfully teaching the nobles 
their peremptory duties. 

His errors of opinion are as nothing in 
comparison with this merit, in my judgment. 
This af/omd cannot be mimicked; it is the 
speaking to the heart of the thing. And in 
England, where the morgue of aristocracy 
has very slowly admitted scholars into 
society,—a very few houses only in the 
high circles being ever opened to them,— 
he has carried himself erect, made himself 
a power confessed by all men, and taught 
scholars their lofty duty. He never feared 
the face of man. 





* The Chartists were then preparing to go in a 

ocession of 200,000, to carry their tition, em- 

ying the six points of Chartism, to the House of 
Commons, on the 1oth of April, 1848. 


[At the meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society in April, 1857, Hon. Edward Everett communi- 


cated a valuable manuscript received from Mr. Carlyle, containing memoranda of the Franklin family 


before the Doctor’s father came to this country. In January, 1870, Mr, Carlyle himself made a communi- 
cation to the Society through its recording secretary, Mr. Deane. In February he was chosen an hon- 
orary member, Cay acknowledging his election the next month. Just preceding the monthly meeting 
of the Society last February had come the intelligence of Mr. Carlyle’s death. In conformity with the 
usage of the Society that the President should announce the death of a member, with remarks of his own, 
to be followed by those of one or more of the Society, as the occasion or the subject may suggest, Mr. 
Winthrop promptly wrote to Mr. Emerson to insure his attendance on the occasion. He was the only 
man in the whole country who, by the warmest relations of personal intercourse, friendship, and corre- 
spondence, and by the appreciative sympathies of kindred genius, could meet and fill the demands of that 
occasion. It was on the day, perhaps at the very hour, when the rural grave in Scotland was to receive 
the mortal relics of the stern and rugged philosopher. Mr. Emerson kindly responded to the call, and 
appeared with his helpful daughter. But few of the members most constant in their attendance were aware 
what was to occur, and the regrets of many who might have been present are keen. Mr. Winthrop had, 
with his wonted felicity, introduced the theme and recognized the presence of Mr. Emerson. The 
scene which followed was a memorable one, never to be forgotten by those who felt what a privilege 
they enjoyed in taking the full impression of it, with all its vividness and suggestiveness, into heart 
and thought. In recalling it some may possibly have wished that the camera had been there to 
fix, for more elaborate art, the singularly suggestive and impressive elements of the scene. But 
anything like form, disposal, or preparatory effect would have marred the charm of its exquisite 
simplicity. |The newspapers have, as fully as facts warrant, and much more so than a tender delicacy 
can + re commented freely upon the character and degree of the disablement which the pass of 
years visited upon Mr. Emerson. _It is enough to say that such visitation as is upon him was manifested 
simply in enhancing the impression of his gentle, placid mien and tones, and, on this occasion, gave an 
added charm to his features and utterance. Some of the most impressive and memorable elements of the 
scene, which will be most fondly cherished by the witnesses, do not allow of description or relation. A 
small table, with two chairs for Mr. Emerson and his daughter, were brought into the Dowse library- 
room, where the meeting was held. The manuscript, long since written but never put in print, was a loose 
one, and only parts of it were to be read by Mr, Emerson. Of the incommunicable features of the scene, 
very touching to its witnesses was his gentle reference and compliance as he looked to his daughter for 
direction as to the sages to be read, and to the connection of them. Some slight labial impediments 
caused an occasional halting in the delivery of elongated words, never favorites with Mr. Emerson. These 
served, in part, for those delays on words which are so familiar to his hearers as marking his pauses and 
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emphasis. For the rest, he was helped in imitative utterances of them by the silent lips of his daughter 
inted passages came forth in full force, and with the old incis. 
So hushed was the silence and so intent was the listening that those who were quick 
But even these, the more removed in their seats, one by 


The apt and racy significance of the most 
iveness and humor. 
of hearing lost nothing of word or intonation. 


one drew nearer in a closing circle around the reader. 
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Their faces and inward workings of thought 


showed the profoundness of their interest as they waited for the interpretation of the great philosopher 


of England by the greatest philosopher of America. 


THE LITERARY WORK 


Tuirty years are conventionally supposed 
to constitute the space of time which is 
loosely spoken of as a generation, and those 
whose memories can run to that length 
may, perhaps, be allowed to speak for the 
generation to which they belong, with, as it 
may be, less or more of authority, but, cer- 
tainly, with sufficient knowledge. It is 
safe, therefore, for the present writer to say 
that at no time during the present genera- 
tion in England has such a feeling been 
aroused in regard to the death of a man of 
letters as that which was felt in London 
when the announcement was made that 
Mr. Carlyle’s condition was hopeless, or, 
as our simpler forefathers would have had 
it, that “ Thomas Carlyle, Esq., lay a-dying 
at his house in Chelsea.” On the extreme 
verge of the period of memory to which I 
have alluded, the death of Wordsworth gives 
the first landmark of this peculiar kind. 
It was followed nine years afterward by 
that of Macaulay in the very height of his 
fame. Thackeray, who had written on this 
latter recruit for “ the majority ” some of his 
most pathetic words, followed in 1868. 
Seven years afterward, his rival, as some 
thought, went to join him, and a bare 
month ago, George Eliot, whom a strong 
faction would even with these great names, 
preceded her neighbor, and, perhaps, in 
some sort, teacher, to the grave. ‘These 
are the five greatest names borne on the 
literary schedule of England’s necrology 
during the last thirty years, but none of 
them has occupied anything like the posi- 
tion which was occupied by Mr. Carlyle. 
In some cases their fame had passed its 
zenith, and had begun to descend; in oth- 
ers it was a matter rather of partisan 
assertion than of universal acceptance. In 
others, though they were acknowledged as 
consummate masters of one particular por- 
tion of the field, that portion was hardly 
thought by the general reader to be a very 
extensive one. But Mr. Carlyle, though 
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with inconsiderable exceptions he confined 
himself entirely to prose, and though in 
prose he hardly cultivated more than two 
plots, the historical and that of the critical 
essay, has yet for many years been accepted 
by competent critics of all shades of opinion 
as the undoubted head of English letters, 
He had gained that position fifteen years 
ago by some forty years of laborious work, 
and, unlike some of his predecessors in the 
throne both in our own and in other coun- 
tries, he had not endangered his supremacy 
by neglecting the adage, so/ve senescentem* 
In the rare instances in which, during the 
last stage of his career, he broke silence, 
no loss of power was observable, and if the 
king did not often meddle in the common 
jousts, he never took his spear in hand with- 
out acquitting himself in a manner becom- 
ing royalty. The hot debates which had 
once taken place as to his style, his princi- 
ples, his moral influence, his philosophical 
value, had long died out. No one, save 
perhaps a very few very foolish people, 
looked on him any more as a dangerous 
pantheist, or an immoral defender of might 
instead of right, or a corrupter of the 
English language. Few people, on the 
other hand, upheld him as an_ inspired 
prophet, or an apostle of a new politico-eth- 
ical faith, or a harbinger of reformation in 
the language. He had passed the unquiet 
stage of violent acceptance and violent re- 
fusal, and had entered upon that placid 
possession of respect for his merits and tol- 
erance for his short-comings which is usu- 
ally reserved for those who have ceased to 
live. The three English editions of his col- 
lected works had, for some years, put a 
complete knowledge of what he had done 
while it was day with him within the reach 


* Dismiss the aging horse from service, etc. 
ging 


Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, né 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. 
Horace, Epist. 1, 1, 8. 
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of almost all classes of readers. Moreover, 
though for the most part the respect due to 
the personal privacy of great men was 
fairly well observed,—indeed, he took care 
to make it so,—pleasant personal anecdotes 
concerning his homely, vigorous wit and 
rugged amiability constantly spread through 
London society and gave a more intimate 
and personal complexion to the respect with 
which he was regarded. Many cf these 
have never made their way into the pro- 
fessed collections of gossip, and even stern 
haters of ana may perhaps indulge a hope 
that they may some day be collected. How 
Mr. Carlyle would dispatch the character of 
some notable man or book with a couple or 
a dozen words of epigram; how he would 
benevolently extinguish presumptuous youth 
and ruthlessly ignore troublesome age ; how 
persons of the most exalted station had to 
take their chance of his plain speaking 
(“uttering comminatory words after the 
way of the Scotch”) and make the best of 
it—these legends (some of which are doubt- 
less apocryphal, but most of which might 
be true, if they are not) are duly recorded. 
The result of them, joined to the general 


respect for the intellectual greatness of the | 


man and for his position as a consummate 
master of literary art, was to produce a gen- 
eral sentiment respecting him which in dif- 
ferent ways recalls something of that felt 
toward Scott by our fathers and something 
of that felt by our grandfathers toward 
Johnson, but which is differentiated from 
both these by the greater individuality and 
importance of Mr. Carlyle’s literary position 
and the unique character of the influence 
he exerted over the men of his time. All 
this is over now, and English literature is, 
for the moment, orphaned; nor is it very 
clear (since, in such matters, the lack of a 
natural succession is supplied by a process 
of adoption on the part of the children) who 
is to be put into Mr. Carlyle’s place. 

A full biography of him would be no 
small task for any one, and nothing like 
a complete life is likely to appear for some 
years. He was born on the fourth of 
December, 1795, at Ecclefechan, in Dum- 
friesshire, of good farmer folk, though at 
the time of his birth his father was pur- 
suing the trade of a stone-mason—one of 
the numerous Socratic reminiscences which 
cluster around the author of “ Sartor Resar- 
tus.” As usual with Scotch boys, he went 
early to the common school of the parish— 
Hoddam—and had the rudiments duly im- 
pressed on him there. Thence he went to 





the higher or burgh school of Annan, a little 
town on the Solway, which “ Red Gauntlet” 
has made classical. Here he met Edward 
Irving, his first friend, and one who had a 
peculiar influence on his destiny, as we shall 
shortly see. At fourteen he entered the 
University of Edinburgh, which, like most 
of the Scotch universities, was merely a 
high school as far as its students were con- 
cerned,—indeed, it was but recently that in 
a protectionist spirit it had protested against 
the actual High School of Edinburgh being 
permitted to teach Greek,—but which had 
a sufficiently distinguished staff of profes- 
sors. He was not, as is sometimes said, 
seven years at the university, but only four, 
and his references direct and indirect to it 
are not friendly. The truth is, that at that 
time, whatever may be the case now, the 
Scotch universities had nothing of the inde- 
scribable romantic charm of the older 
English institutions, nor were they very 
satisfactory places of mere learning. When 
he did leave Edinburgh, he at once decided 
that he had no vocation for the ministry, 
the usual destination of studious youth in his 
country, and he therefore fell back on the 
equally usual alternative of school-master- 
ing, the rough and distasteful, but perhaps 
not unprofitable, vestibule through which so 
many men of letters have had to pass. A 
couple of years at his own old school at 
Annan, a couple more at Kirkcaldy, enabled 
him to “dree his weird” in this respect, and 
at the latter place he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Irving. Then he went to 
Edinburgh and started fairly in literature. 
Brewster's “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia” was 
his exercising ground, and the editor of that 
work helped him to his first solid piece 
of literary reward by suggesting that he 
should translate and preface Legendre’s 
“Geometry and Trigonometry.” After 
some time of work in Edinburgh, Irving, 
who had gone to London, recommended him 
as a tutor, to the parents of Charles Buller, 
—one of the most widely, though most 
vaguely, known political names of the first 
part of the century,—and a year or two 
in London not merely introduced him to 
very pleasant and very valuable society, 
but to literary work on the “ London Maga- 
zine,” the short-lived but remarkable period- 
ical which numbered on its staff, during its 
few years of life, Lamb, De Quincey, Hazlitt, 
Carlyle, Allan Cunningham, Wainwright, and 
others. Here appeared part of the “ Life 
of Schiller,” and for some years between 
1824 and 1827, Carlyle was much occupied 
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with translation, all the work of that kind 
reprinted in his collected editions being 
originally of this date and more besides. 
But Irving had unwittingly done his friend 
an even greater service than in introducing 
him to the Bullers. He had himself been 
asked to superintend the reading of a certain 
Miss Jane Welsh, daughter of Dr. Welsh, 
of Haddington. The usual result of such 
an intercourse followed, but the pupil re- 
jected the master, and he suggested that his 
friend Carlyle should take his place as tutor. 
The drama was repeated, but with happier 
result, and Thomas Carlyle gained the wife 
who for forty years was the “light of his 
life,” after whose death, in 1866, he was 
never the same man again, and who seemed 
to some of their friends to have in a differ- 
ent way intellectual powers nearly as re- 
markable as her husband’s. Besides these 
things, Miss Welsh was in a modest way an 
heiress, and her property of Craigenputtoch 
at once saved her husband from the necessity 
of hack-work, and gave him a singularly 
suitable place for the completion of his 
“ Lehrjahre.” 

The site and appearance of this famous 
moor-land farm-house have been often 


enough described, .and its adaptation to 


its purpose has been often enough com- 
mented on. But perhaps hasty readers 
are not aware of the immense amount of 
work that Mr. Carlyle did there. In rather 
less than five years, from 1828 to 1833, most 
of the best and best-known “ Essays,” espe- 
cially the “ Burns,”—a splendid example of 
the happy conjuncture of the right man and 
the right place,—“ Sartor Resartus,” and very 
much else which either never saw the light or 
was designedly suppressed or destroyed, were 
produced, while the plan at least of the 
“ French Revolution” was formed. Above 
all, the period of apprenticeship to literature 
was completely got over. Mr. Carlyle was 
no precocity; he did not to all appearance 
begin to write at all until he was five and 
twenty; he confined himself to translation, 
criticism, biography, until he was fully five 
and thirty. Even had “Sartor Resartus” 
had a more speedy welcome from the book- 
sellers it would not have appeared till its 
author had reached the ordinary half-way 
house of life, while the “ French Revolution ” 
was not completed till he was past forty. 
Yet no man ever wasted his time less, and 
when, in 1834, he finally took up his abode 
in Cheyne Row, Chelsea,—the place of his 
future residence for nearly half a century,— 
no better-equipped man for the work that 





he had to do could have been found in the 
capital of England. 

Somewhat short of this particular point, 
when Mr. Carlyle had given up the hopeless 
pursuit of “hawking his poor little book 
about,” comes a very convenient opportu. 
nity of halting to survey the work which he 
had actually done; for it was a little before 
this time that Francis Jeftrey, prince of 
blundering critics, wrote to Macvey Napier, 
his industrious and sorely tried successor in 
the “Edinburgh Review,” the following 
words, which I must ask to have printed in 
capitals as a perpetual warning to all cen- 
sors of literature. The date is London, 
February 7, 1832: 


“1 FEAR CARLYLE WILL NOT DO; THAT 
Is, IF YOU DO NOT TAKE THE LIBERTIES 
AND THE PAINS WITH HIM THAT I DID, By 
STRIKING OUT FREELY AND WRITING IN 0c- 
CASIONALLY. THE MISFORTUNE IS THAT 
HE IS VERY OBSTINATE, AND, I AM AFRAID, 
CONCEITED; AND, UNLUCKILY, IN A PLACE 
LIKE THIS, HE FINDS PEOPLE ENOUGH TO 
ABET AND APPLAUD HIM, AND TO _ INTER- 
CEPT THE OTHERWISE INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
OF GENERAL AVOIDANCE AND NEGLECT. IT 
IS A GREAT PITY, FOR HE IS A MAN OF 
GENIUS AND INDUSTRY, AND WITH THE Ca- 
PACITY OF BEING AN ELEGANT AND IMPRESS- 
IVE WRITER.” 


I do not hesitate to say that these are, in 
their own way, perhaps, the most instructive 
words to be found in all literature. Jefirey 
was, indeed, frequently unfortunate in his 
judgments ; but in other cases there is gen- 
erally something to be said in mitigation of 
the judgment which, in his turn, he has to 
undergo. There is here no drop serene of 
political prejudice, as in the case of the 
Lake poets. There is no provocation of 
youthful imbecility and inequality, as in the 
case of Byron. One man of letters, ad- 
mitted (and this is at once a saving anda 
damning clause for Jeffrey) to be “a man of 
genius and industry,” comes before another 
man of talent, to be judged on his literary 
merits solely, and is told that he must sub- 
mit to letters of denaturalization, if he is to 
be passed. Let it be remembered that Jef- 
frey was certainly no fool. A fool would 
not have admitted that Mr. Carlyle was a 
man of genius. A fool admitting this would 
not have dared to suggest that a man of 
genius and industry could be improved by 
the process of striking out and writing 1. 
Jeffrey was simply one of the numerous 
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rsons of talent who are hopelessly under 
the control of accepted conventions. He 
had a series of test-standards to which— 
more majorum from the days of Boileau— 
he adjusted literary aspirants, and according 
to their unfitness for which he condemned 
them. He, the editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” doubtless regarded with scorn 
the admirable verses in which, ten years 
before, one of the most formidable assailants 
of that review had expressed the truth of the 


matter: 


“But this you may know, that, as long as they 
ow, 
Whatever change may be, 
You never can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree.” 


Jefirey’s idea of the complete vegetable was 
a tree duly subjected to the topiary art, and 
neither oak nor beech lends itself to that 
process. 

At this time Mr. Carlyle had already a 
considerable literary baggage, printed or 
unprinted. There was the mass of contri- 
butions at different periods to reviews, and 
the book-sellers’ hack-work—the “honest 
journey-work in default of better”—of 
which he has preserved a few essays, to be 
noticed later, and the translations from the 
German which fill five volumes of his col- 
lected works. There was “The Life of 
Schiller,” there was “Sartor Resartus,”—a 
stumbling-block to the readers of “ Fraser,” 
—and lastly there was, though only on the 
stocks as yet, the “ French Revolution.” 
This had had, as most people know, to 
undergo a fiery trial which, had its author 
been a man of less genius and of less indus- 
try,—let us thank the Shylock of Craigcrook 
for the words,—might have withheld it from 
the world altogether. Let us take these in 
turn and see what is to be made of them. 

Translations, regarded merely as such, 
have but a dubious, and, at best, a mediocre 
literary interest. In the hands of writers 
such as Dryden and Shelley, who dare to 
be audaciously unfaithful, and to whom the 
gods grant that their infidelity shall be 
successful, they may acquire a certain inde- 
pendent value. But, for the most part, the 
interest of the translation is not in so far as 
it more or less imperfectly reproduces the 
original, but, on the one hand, in so far as 
it inspires a desire to read that original, 
and, on the other, in so far as it forms and 
contributes to the translator's ability to 
produce independent literary work. The 
“Wilhelm Meister,” and those translations 





from German romance which Mr. Carlyle 
chose to reproduce, have, perhaps, less of 
the drawback of translations than most oth- 
ers, but they still suffer from it. No one 
who is able to read Richter, or Muszeus, or 
Goethe in German will ever, of pure choice, 
bestow his valuable or even his valueless 
time on “ Quintus Fixlein,” or “ Libussa,” 
or “ Meister” itself, in their English dress. 
But these books acquire a most lively interest 
when we begin to estimate their influence 
on the matter and the form of the author 
of the “ French Revolution ” and of “ Fred- 
erick the Great.” It is, perhaps, hardly a 
commonplace to say that nothing affects an 
author’s style so much as his practice in 
translation.. Mere reading, if the reader be 
tolerably expert in the language he reads, 
alienates his style but little. He does not 
need to go through the process of transla- 
tion; his eyes and his brain are generously 
content to filter the foreign presentment 
into a familiar one for him without insisting 
on a literal and grammatical version. But 
when he comes, pen in hand, to undertake 
the process of conversion, with the sense of 
the double responsibility to writer and 
reader which translation imposes upon all 
who are not book-sellers’ hacks, the case 
becomes different. He must bathe himself 
in his original, and it is, at least, a chance 
if he succeeds in washing off the traces of 
his bath by any subsequent immersion in 
English undefiled, or whatever the native 
language may be in which he undertakes to 
initiate his proselyte. It is notorious that, 
for many years, the complaints that Mr. 
Carlyle had Germanized English were loud. 
Yet, oddly enough, he maintained side by 
side with this Anglo-German dialect a prac- 
tice of very orderly, and, according to the 
Jeffreyan standard, even elegant English 
eighteenth-century composition. Much of 
“The Life of Schiller,’ which dates from 
the period of these translations, is visibly 
written in this latter style; and Jeffrey and 
Brougham doubtless to their dying days 
regretted that the wholesome discipline ‘of 
“avoidance and neglect” had not con- 
firmed Mr. Carlyle in this tendency. The 
“ Schiller,” indeed, as it is now published 
with a later preface and a still later appen- 
dix, is a very odd and almost unique spec- 
imen of literary change. In the earlier work 
we have the language which the author 
might have continued to use if the topiary 
art had been successfully practiced on 
him. It is unequal, not inelegant, effective 
enough as mere book-sellers’ work, abso- 
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lutely destitute, for the most part, of the 
peculiar charm and the peculiar stimulating 
power for which its author will be remem- 
bered among English men of letters. The 
translations and the “Schiller” thus give 
us the two currents, the Saéne and Rhone, 
of Mr. Carlyle’s future literary river. In all 
the rest of his work we see how their united 
force waters the vineyards, supplies the great 
cities, and serves as central artery to the 
mighty province of his literary domain. In 
these comparatively early works, not merely 
the style, but also the matter, is noteworthy. 
From the nature of it, it could contain little 
or nothing of its author’s own thought. It 
could only indicate that thought more or 
less indirectly and suggestively. The first 
two independent works of his genius 
completed the presentation. If we had 
nothing of Mr. Carlyle’s but the “ Sartor 
Resartus” and the “French Revolution,” 
we should lack a great deal of literary de- 
light. We should not, perhaps, lack much 
literary instruction. The one still remains, 
on the whole, the most perfect presentment 
of his humoristic criticism; the other is, 
unquestionably, the best presentment of his 
remarkable combination of minute historical 
research with the widest and most compre- 
hensible historical view. It is probably not 
an exaggeration to say that no book of the 
nineteenth century has equaled “ Sartor 
Resartus ” in the peculiar effect which it has 
had on the minds of young readers. The 
comparison of the chemical mixture which 
remains liquid as long as it be undisturbed, 
but shoots into crystallizations directly after 
the clightest shock is administered to it, is a 
hackneyed one; but nothing so aptly ex- 
presses this effect. Like all Mr. Carlyle’s 
works, “Sartor Resartus” is remarkably 
barren in purely practical admonition. 
What he has to teach is, it has been well 
said, “ an attitude, not a gospel”; and it is 
the attitude of “Sartor Resartus” which 
hundreds and thousands of English-speak- 
ing and English-reading youths during the 
last half-century have felt constrained, much 
to their souls’ health, to adopt. To blench 
at no paradox, to accept no convention, to 
pierce below the surface at whatever cost 
apparently of safe and comfortable foot-hold, 
to get rid of belief in believing and assump- 
tion of knowing,—these are the lessons taught 
in this earliest book, as it may perhaps be 
allowably taken to be, of the master’s, and no 
others will be learnt from the most attentive 
student of his later lucubrations. Yet the 
lesson, incomplete even with the “ French 





Revolution,” as far as the universality of its 
application goes, would have been more jp. 
complete,—would, indeed, have been hope. 
lessly and dangerously incomplete,— without 
the succor of the book which had gp 
strange a preliminary experience before jt 
could get itself published to the world 
After all, the too celebrated subscriber to 
“ Fraser” had his excuses. If a trained 
critic like Jeffrey could go so far wrong, 
what might be expected of a layman? To 
the average English ear of 1830, “Sar. 
tor Resartus” had the double defect of 
talking in a language not understood of the 
people about things of which the people 
knew nothing. The “ French Revolution” 
was, as a subject, at least free from the lat- 
ter drawback. If the average Briton knew 
very little about its details, the fact of it 
and the importance of it were still fresh in 
hismemory. He had not ceased “ to plume 
himself because we beat the Corsican,” or 
to believe—in which, indeed, he was not 
far wrong—that it was the turning-point 
of the history of Europe. There was, there- 
fore, at least, common ground between him 
and his author. His interest and dim gen- 
eral acquaintance with the subject supplied 
the term wanting in the case of “ Sartor 
Resartus,” and while the United States, to 
their eternal honor, had welcomed the lat- 
ter book long before it could venture to 
make its appearance in volume form in 
England, the “ French Revolution” made 
its mark from the day of publication, forced 
itself onward against all opposition, and for 
nearly half a century has held, and is never 
likely to lose, the position of the /ocus 
classicus, in which all men of English birth 
and speech shall seek their knowledge of 
that tremendous fact. That it is worthy 
of the position which, in England at least, 
is generally assigned it, of the best of its au- 
thor’s works, judged from all points of view, 
I have no doubt. It is not so marvelous a 
monument of insight as the “Cromwell.” 
Detached passages from the “ Essays,” from 
the “ Latter-day Pamphlets,” and from other 
pieces excel it in originality of humor, and 
quaint, fantastic perversion, and topsy-turvi- 
fication. “The Life of Sterling” 1s even 
more admirable as a work of art. The 
“Frederick” is a more surprising evidence 
of untiring labor and of the comprehensive- 
ness of grasp which is afraid of no mass of 
details, and which knows how to master 
them all. 

But if these separate good gifts are more 
eminently present in other works, the 
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ps 
«French Revolution ” exhibits them in the 
most harmonious combination. It is the most 

ractically serviceable in the education of 
the citizen and the man of letters, and above 
all, it is the first sprightly running of its 
author's mind in the direction of practical 
and historical application of an onginal, if 
partial and one-sided, view of human life 
and human affairs. M. Taine’s memorable 
complaint of the extravagant titles of the 
chapters, of the way in which the events 
are enveloped in a cloudy haze of declama- 
tion, will always remain a most interesting 

roof of the incompatibility of certain eyes 
to adjust themselves to certain telescopes. 
To the French critic, the events of which he 
had, as he thought, a nicely codrdinated 
idea, were thrown into “pi” by Mr. Carlyle. 
To most Englishmen, even if they have 
taken the trouble to ascertain the facts by 
careful reference to authorities the most 
indisputable and the most diverse, the mys- 
terious and almost incredible events of the 
French Revolution range themselves into a 
possible and intelligible whole in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s account, and in that account almost 
only. Such a view does not exclude differ- 
ence of political opinion ; it does not exclude 
the admission that in some cases the writer 
may have failed to take the true view. It 
simply amounts to an assertion that, in this 
famous book, for almost the first time since 
Tacitus, history had ceased to be a matter of 
words and names, of dates and figures. 
Between the “Annals” and the “ French 
Revolution,” the dramatic truth of history 
had for the most part been lost sight of; in 
the latter book it emerged into full recog- 
nition, That we have Since suffered many 
things from the dramatic historian matters 
little; the fact remains that the “ French 
Revolution,” ‘after nearly a century of very 
praiseworthy philosophy of history, made the 
dry bones of the science live and move, and 
once more have an active being. 

Any elaborate inquiry into that most in- 
teresting of subjects to the purely literary 
critic, the style of Carlyle, would be here out 
of place; yet, perhaps, a few words as from 
one who has considered that matter with 
such light as he has had may be given. 
The vague popular notion that this style con- 
sists in a mere Germanizing, and especially 
Richterizing, of English may be dismissed at 
once. For, in the first place, the first evil 
characteristic of a purely German style, as it 
appears to the impartial considerer of Ger- 
man literature in the original, from Wolfram 
von Eschenbach to Heine, is absent. That 





characteristic is clumsiness consequent upon 
length. Thestyle of Carlyle is never clumsy, 
and it is rarely long. The truth is that, in 
the formative period of his studies, Mr. Car- 
lyle had evidently three different models 
before his eyes. There was the English 
style of the seventeenth century, before Dry- 
den had coérdinated it into harmony,—a 
style loose, unequal, not to be depended 
upon, but unmatched in striking appropri- 
ateness when it happened to be appropriate. 
There was, secondly, the French style of the 
memoirs and casual writings of the eight- 
eenth century ,—a style unequaled in detached 
felicities, but cast generally in a mold which 
requires to be strangely altered before it 
can give any good result in this speech of 
ours. There was, thirdly, the German deter- 
mination to say what had to be said quite 
irrespective of any preéstablished harmony 
between the conventional forms of speech 
and the meaning which had to be conveyed 
by that speech. Pepys, Voltaire, Richter, 
suggest themselves, turn by turn, as the 
antitypes of the singular hybrid language in 
which our author got his thoughts dressed 
and ready for the inspection of mankind. 
But the general result was wholly felicitous. 
Let us go for a negative definition of style to 
the writer who of all writers in our own day 
is most antipodean to Mr. Carlyle, save that 
both were humorists. The writer, says Théo- 
phile Gautier, to whom an idea presents itself 
which he cannot clothe in words, is not ¢c77- 
vain—has no style.. To escape a negative 
condemnation may be thought to be a justifi- 
cation of the imperfect kind, yet there are few 
authors who are justified in this way so com- 
pletely as the author of the “ French Revolu- 
tion” and “Sartor Resartus.” He can say 
what he pleases, even though the saying 
require an altogether Herculean task of re- 
arranging the arrangements of his mother- 
tongue. He is never obscure by reason of his 
style merely ; he never needs to have recourse 
to the clumsy elongations of the sentence in 
which inorganic talent takes refuge in all 
languages, and especially in German. Soon, 
too, after the time which we are now con- 
sidering, a fresh and remarkable testimony 
to his varied capacities and excellencies was 
published. This was the collection of essays 
or miscellanies which he had contributed to 
various reviews or magazines during his 
period of probation. This collection (unlike 
the “ Sartor,” first reprinted in America) has 
since been augmented by some remarkable 
works, some of which I may have occasion 
to comment upon later. It did not, per- 
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haps, show the differentia of a new writer 
so fully as the two more independent works 
which have just been commented upon. 
But as “Sartor Resartus” and the “ French 
Revolution” remain the best examples of 
Mr. Carlyle’s original faculty, so the “ Es- 
says,” which were republished in 1839, 
remain the best example of his faculty of 
adaptation,—the critical faculty, more es- 
pecially,—and are, perhaps, the best existing 
proof of his purely literary power. They 
contain also, beyond all doubt, the best 
examples of his limitations. The last test 
of the critic is, doubtless, the question, 
How does he bear himself toward those 
things or persons with whom he happens to 
disagree? Carlyle cannot wholly stand 
this test, and, in so far, he is an imperfect 
critic. _Yet how many imperfect critics are 
there who achieve such a result as he has 
achieved? The list of his critical essays is, 
perhaps, the most varied that any author of 
his standing has to show; and the letters— 
so often referred to—which passed between 
him and Macvey Napier, show that even 
the completed and published results do not 
exhibit fully the range of his talent. He 
began by devoting himself to that German 
literature which was his first love and his 
last, and of which, like most men with their 
first loves, he was not, perhaps, an altogether 
wise judge. But the second volume, as or- 
dinarily printed, of his “ Essays,” shows at 
once the enlargement of circle which he 
was seldom afterward to lose. The essay 
on Burns is, in many ways, a test essay. 
Burns is, as a rule, to the Englishman a 
stumbling-block, and to the Scotchman 
foolishness,—not in the sense of the original 
quotation, but because he deems himself 
bound to indulge in inconsiderate and inde- 
fensible laudation. The essay of which we 
are speaking did not say the last word 
about Burns, because Mr. Carlyle always 
had, and could not but have, a certain inca- 
pacity to take poetry merely on poetical 
grounds, and to decide whether it was or 
was not bad or good on those grounds. 
One of his proposed essays on “ French 
Poetry in 1841” would probably have been 
—had it seen the light—a memorable study 
of the sorrowful chances which wait on 
those who undertake uncongenial tasks; 
yet by sheer force of solid sense and human 
sympathy he has said better things about 
Burns than have ever been said before or 
since, and better than are ever likely to be 
said, until some one takes up the task to 
whom the dialect is no stumbling-block, 





who is not frightened by the poet’s mora} 
obliquities, and who, at the same time, has 
no national, or pseudo-national, temptation 
to speak unadvisedly with his lips. In the 
same context comes the equally remarkable 
essay on Voltaire. It has made French 
critics very angry; it has made English 
critics, who are by no means Voltaireans 
confess that there is a good deal more to be 
said. But is there anywhere a more vivid 
account of the whole of that remarkable 
phenomenon called Frangois Marie Arouet ? 
Is there to be found in literature a better 
introduction to Voltaire, which the intelli- 
gent reader may, in the course of his read- 
ing, correct, but which will put him in case 
to undertake that reading with a chance of 
comprehension, and not a certainty of mis- 
comprehension ? The third volume brings 
us to that admirable paper on the “ Nibe- 
lungen Lied,” which it is not wonderful 
that the editor of the “Edinburgh Re- 
view” gently chid the author for not 
offering to him. I speak of this with all 
modesty, but with some tolerable knowledge 
of early German literature, and with a 
knowledge which perhaps also will pass 
muster of the earlier and more voluminous 
French or Franco-German literature of the 
chansons de gestes. But I do not know 
that to this day, after forty years’ cease- 
less disinterment and careful examination 
of early medizval literature, any paper 
has appeared equal to this of the “ Nibe- 
lungen Lied,” in the power of putting 
merely English readers in a position to 
appreciate the fertile fancies—now graceful 
now fierce, now southern now northern—of 
their ancestors a thousand years ago. The 
following essay on “ German Literature of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries” 
deals with far baser matter, but it has the 
same power of initiating the reader into 
the spirit of the time; while, in so far as it 
deals with Reynard the Fox, it is one of the 
best comments ever made on one of the most 
delightful things in literature. It is a pity 
indeed that the critic’s knowledge of the real 
original, as far‘as we have it in the French 
of the thirteenth century, was imperfect, but 
that is only an unimportant detail. The essay 
of the fourth volume—I name only those 
which give salient illustrations of the 
author’s idiosyncrasy, where all are admira- 
ble—is the famous one on Boswell’s 
“ Johnson,” where perhaps the force of fel- 
low-feeling is better illustrated than any- 
where else, and which, in contrast with 
Macaulay’s delightful but flashy paper, re- 
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mains 2 monument of solid: insight. The 
ffth is almost wholly composed of master- 
ieces. ‘The short note on Irving’s death 
is of unsurpassed personal interest. But 
the four essays which compose the volume 


gre masterpieces without any allowance | 
They are, it | 


for what is merely personal. 
may be said, digressions from the “ French 
Revolution.” I may perhaps be allowed 
to speak of the essay on Diderot with 
some positiveness, inasmuch as, with the 
exception of Mr. Morley, I do not know 
another Englishman, besides myself, #ho 
has actually read the works of that strange 
man of letters from beginning to end. 
Here, as almost always with Mr. Carlyle, 
though one may quarrel with details, there 
is nothing to do but to acquiesce with a 
proviso as to general points of view in his 
total estimate. He has not done his sin- 

Jar subject full justice, but if any one 
will take the trouble to read his essay and 
then to compare it—I do not say with Mr. 
Morley’s book or with Rosenkrantz’s—but 
with that recently put forth by a famous 
French critic, M. Scherer, he will see the 
difference at once. It is the difference be- 
tween genius and talent, between a man 
who had a complete though a biased com- 


prehension of the facts and situations, and 
one who had endeavored to apply tentatively 
and shrinkingly certain preconceived ideas 


to a very complex and puzzling fact. I, for 
instance, disagree with not a few of Mr. 
Carlyle’s minors ; I decline to recognize in 
M. Scherer any major whatsoever. Of the 
“Cagliostro,” the “Diamond Necklace,” and 
the “ Mirabeau,” it isimpossible tospeak here 
simply for want of space. They are patterns 
of the historical essay, the separate tractate 
giving a vivid glimpse of separate points 
which cannot without digression be handled 
in a general history. Of more dubious truth, 
yet on no account to be passed over, is the 
essay on Sir Walter Scott. Here, if any- 
where, Mr. Carlyle proved himself a hang- 
ing judge, and here perhaps the quality of 
mercy might have been most advantageous- 
ly displayed. Scott’s noble and _ stainless 
character, his wonderful versatility of liter- 
ary talent, the excellence of his work at its 
best, and the huge addition which it made 
to the sum of human happiness, might have 
bribed a less austere judge than Mr. Car- 
lyle. Butit did not bribe him. He thought 
he saw evidences of unworthy ambitions, of 
mistaken views of life, of hasty work, of 
deafness to the voices, obedience to which 
he himself thought to be the whole duty of 





man. . He_ probably held himself bound, as 
a Scotchman writing of a Scotchman, to 
show no mercy, and he showed none. And 
yet—which after all is not quite surprising— 
the essay on Scott, like the essay on Burns, 
remains the best eulogy of its subject. The 
would-be curser has blessed, though not 
altogether,—which indeed no true man writ- 
ing of another, whatever his purposes or 
prepossessions may be, is likely to do. 

To return to the narrative of his life. 
The thirty years which passed from the time 
of his establishment in Cheyne Row to the 
death of Mrs. Carlyle, were occupied wholly 
with literary companionship and _ literary 
work. The latter has been noticed, or will 
be noticed presently. Of the former there 
is abundance to say, were this the place for 
saying it. A certain detachment from Lon- 
don society was always noticeable about 
Mr. Carlyle, but especially at this early 
time he was in much of it, if not of it. His 
introduction to the Bullers had early given 
him access to most of the philosophical 
Radicals, and to the most advanced of the 
Whig party; and, for a considerable time, 
he and John Stuart Mill—a strangely as- 
sorted pair—were the closest of friends. 
It was owing to Mill’s vicarious careless- 
ness that the first volume of the “French 
Revolution” was lost, and it was during a 
chance call on Mill at the India Office that 
Mr. Carlyle was first introduced to Sterling. 
The life of the latter incidentally shows us 
a good deal of its author as well as of its — 
hero, during the decade which closed in 
1840. ‘Those were the days of the Sterling 
Club, and of much other pleasant compan- 
ionship. ‘Toward the close of the period, too, 
Mr. Carlyle, whose fame had been slowly 
established by the “French Revolution” 
and by the reprints—after America had set 
the example—of the “ Sartor ” and the “ Es- 
says,” took, probably at the advice of his 
friends, a step which at this distance of 
time seems a little curious—the step of 
lecturing. Only one of the four courses he 
delivered did he choose to preserve in his 
collected works, though all were well at- 
tended and highly popular. The mere 
epithets, “ well attended ” and “ highly pop- 
ular,” have such an odd sound in connection 
with any proceeding of Thomas Carlyle’s 
that it is scarcely surprising that he should 
not, after these experiments, have cared to 
continue the practice. It is, however, prob-- 
able that the best-known and most popular 
course, that on “ Heroes,” did a good deal 
to send hearers to his books, and thus to 
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do away with the ignorant and foolish prej- 
udice against his style and his ideas which 
still existed to no small extent. By 1840, 
however, he had thoroughly made his mark 
in England, and was fast becoming the 
center of pilgrimages, in the body or in the 
spirit, such as those he had himself made to 
Goethe and to Coleridge ten years before. 
Of his attitude in relation to the former 
there is no need to speak, but it has often 
been suspected that the “ Life of Sterling” 
does not tell the whole story of the relation 
to Coleridge, or, rather, that it tells it in 
an indirect way, and that some such proc- 
ess of enchantment and of disenchantment 
befell the biographer as that which, by hy- 
pothesis chiefly, he asserts of his subject. 
But it is not difficult to see that the Cole- 
ridgean indifference to conduct must have 
been wholly horrible to Mr. Carlyle, and 
that the Coleridgean moonshine—not being 
his own variety of that fascinating kind of 
light—was scarcely less horrible. By the 
time, however, at which we have now 
arrived, he was master, not pupil, and was 
rapidly becoming recognized as such by 
others than his own familiars. The years 
from 1839 to 1845 were chiefly occupied 
with the composition of the “ Cromwell,”— 
a task upon which he bestowed, perhaps, 
more elaborate pains, as well as more gen- 
ius, than any previous historian. Circum- 
stances were more favorable than they had 
been in the case of the “ French Revolu- 
tion,” and he was able to add to the most 
careful collation of documentary evidence, 
actual visits to the places mentioned—visits 
resulting in a hardly matched vividness of 
description. He had also for some time be- 
gun to interest himself not a little in actual 
politics, though in a most curiously original 
way. “Past and Present” is at once a 
monument of the keen practical spirit of the 
man and of what may be called his literary 
flair, or scent. Ecclesiological medizvalism 
was at its very height, and in itself Mr. Carlyle 
hated it, or regarded it with a partly unut- 
terable sense of sarcastic astonishment. Yet 
he managed, out of a book published to 
interest readers who read in this spirit, 
to make something quite different,—to ex- 
pound his own views, preach his own 
gospel, and illustrate his own fancies. These 
views and fancies, as well as those before 
expounded in the tract on “ Chartism,” and 
those subsequently developed in “ Latter- 
day Pamphlets,” and elsewhere, were any- 
thing but palatable to his Radical friends, 
while the opposite party was hardly likely— 





at any rate, for a time—to be propitiated by 
the furious denunciations of game-presery. 
ing, of the “business of owning land,” of 
this and that and the other, which occurred 
here and there in the midst of demonstra. 
tions of the Tory theory of government 
But all this time his reputation, and, so to 
speak, his popularity, public and _ private 
grew steadily, and a rich harvest of stories 
from all sources will reward the biographer 
who sets himself patiently and humbly to 
Boswellize. His miscellaneous employ- 
ments gave way early in the fifties to the 
project of writing a life of Frederick the 
Great, which was undertaken on the same 
plan of careful documentary investigation 
and actual inspection of places as the 
“ Cromwell.” There is no doubt that the la- 
bor involved was immense, and, as the au- 
thor was now advancing in years, it may well 
be that at times it was felt to be a burden, 
Fortunately or unfortunately, this is not 
the place for a critical examination in detail 
of Mr. Carlyle’s work, and only a very gen- 
eral summary can be attempted of what he 
did in this, the second and longest period of 
his career. The success of the “ French 
Revolution” had placed him, not indeed, 
beyond the reach of carping criticism, but 
in the rank of an admitted master of Eng- 
lish prose. In the same year as the col- 
lected essays, was published—as has been 
just remarked—the tractate on “ Chartism,” 
which has sometimes been combined with 
them, and has sometimes made its appear- 
ance independently. It was its author's 
first direct and independent attempt to 
meddle with English politics of the actual 
kind, and its merits and defects were very 
much what might have been anticipated by 
a clear-sighted critic. ‘The “ Condition-of- 
England ” question was treated in altogether 
too @ priori a fashion for the treatment to 
commend itself to merely practical poli- 
ticians, who set before themselves the simple 
question, How is the Queen’s government 
to be carried on ? as the deciding test of all 
suggestions. Judged even from a less lim- 
ited stand-point, it was, perhaps, wanting in 
practicality, inasmuch as the writer, after 
the wont of study-politicians, does not by 
any means grasp the whole of his subject; 
yet it was in principle sound and healthy, 
as Mr. Carlyle’s work almost always has 
been, and it may be doubted whether, in 
forty years, it has grown wholly obsolete 
The two works which were produced in the 


next year—1840—were, in more senses than 


one, remarkable. One—“ Heroes and Hero 
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Worship "—was its author’s chief, if not his 
only, bid for popularity, and has, perhaps, 
remained the most popular of his works. 
It is not the best; indeed, in the judgment 
of the present writer, it is very far from the 
pest. For the desire to meet the hearer 
half-way—it must be always remembered 
that these were originally lectures—has re- 
sulted in an undue emphasizing of certain 
liarities of style, and in a reduction, to an 
unnatural scale, of the ordinary conditions 
of writing. Mr. Carlyle here attempt2d to 
put his philosophico-political creed in little, 
and, as it happens, it is not a creed which 
bears that process well; so that the book 
remains an unsatisfactory book, full of noble 
ges, directed wholly to a noble end, 

but of a popular kind, compared with other 
work. Nothing of this sort can be said of 
« Past and Present,”—a unique book, which 
no one, perhaps, but its author could have 
written, neither the like of it will any other 
man write. Mr. Carlyle was, as has been 
said, nothing so little as a medizvalist; 
yet in some respects the Middle Ages had a 
strong attraction for him, and in this partic- 
ular instance he bent: to the work with 
hardly surpassed success his marvelous 
talent for making the dry bones of history 
to live. The reconstruction—not to use 
the discredited word restoration—of the 
past is marvelous; the application to the 
present is, if possible, more marvelous still. 
“Past and Present” was a four de force, 
and a wonderfully successful one, yet it was 
altogether eclipsed by the book which at 
some interval, occupied by continuous and 
unremitting labor, followed. Few books 
have had such a fortune as the “Letters 
and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell.” It 
found its subject under the ban of both the 
great political parties in England; it left him 
emancipated from any purely political ostra- 
cism of any kind. In saying this, I by no 
means intend to convey any expression of 
opinion that Mr. Carlyle has established 
Oliver Cromwell in the position in which he 
would seem to have wished to establish him, 
—that of a wholly disinterested and pure- 
souled patriot. Whitehall and Drogheda 
must disappear from the map of the United 
Kingdom before any general agreement on 
this point is obtained ; and there must cease 
to be believers either in legitimacy and priv- 
ilege on the one hand, or in the right of the 
nation to have its affairs managed in its own 
way, on the other. But the point is that this 
book lifted Cromwell from the position of a 
pet aversion or a pet idol into that of an 





ordinary historic personage, whose actions 
may be judged favorably or unfavorably, but 
who can no longer be regarded as a mere 
monster or portent. Remarkable as had 
been the historical faculty for weaving de- 
tails into clear narration which Mr. Carlyle 
had already shown, this book carried his 
reputation in that matter still higher, while 
his editions, as they may be called, of the 
“ Letters and Speeches” revealed an entirely 
new talent in him. ‘These documents, in so 
far as they had been known at all, had been 
a riddle for two hundred years. Mr. Car- 
lyle treated them exactly as an editor of 
éschylus treats the choruses of the “Sup- 
plices” or the “ Choephorz,” with the differ- 
ence that his emendations and elucidations, 
instead of being merely felicitous guesses and 
display of scholarship, are certain and indis- 
putable recoveries of fact. Intense sympathy, 
unremitting labor, a wonderful literary fac- 
ulty, and a complete familiarity with the cir- 
cumstances of the original utterance and the 
original utterer, had enabled him to deal 
with them in the manner rather of science 
than of art. As with all work of the very 
first class, the thing was done once for all. 
Estimates of Cromwell's character will al- 
ways differ, but we shall no more go back, 
nor will our sons go back, upon anything 
before this book as a basis for such esti- 
mates, than we shall go behind Bentley’s 
“ Phalaris” or Darwin’s observations on the 
breeding of pigeons. 

There was again a considerable interval 
before Mr. Carlyle produced anything new, 
and his two next works, dating from the 
troubled period which closed the forties, 
were sufficiently remarkable. One of them 
is the most debatable and the most de- 
bated of all his works; the other is that 
which by common consent stands, as a 
work of art and as a personal monument, 
first of all. By the estimate which a man 
forms of “ Latter-day Pamphlets” may be 
judged, perhaps, the degree of his initiation 
into the Carlylean mysteries, and at the 
same time the degree with which he has 
preserved in the course of that initiation his 
faculty of sound judgment. To the uniniti- 
ated they are an abomination merely, and 
the reason is not far to seek, for in them as in 
no other work is to be found the caricature of 
the author’s peculiarities of style, the inurbane 
exaggeration of his violence of diction,— 
which in our own days a great disciple of his 
has unfortunately imitated,—the willful con- 
sideration of all things through a pair of 
specially colored glasses, which earlier, and 
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even later when Philip was sober, he would 
himself have called,Carlyle, seeing all things 
in Carlyle. To the devotee, on the other 
hand, all this is admirable and quintessential. 
Between these two extremes, the impartial 
but appreciative critic may discover to his 
sorrow some evidence of spoiling, but still 
more, perhaps, of deep insight, of curious 
felicity of phrase, of rugged imperviousness 
to popular fallacy. ‘ Hudson’s Statue” is, 
and reinains, hitherto, the appointed morning 
bitters for Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century, after they have gone through one of 
their periodical fits of worship of the un- 
worthy. But it is medicine, not drink, 
except to a few exceptionally constituted 
palates. On the other hand, the “ Life of 
Sterling” may be said to be wocturna ver- 
sanda manu, versanda diurna, ‘The compar- 
ative simplicity of the style, the abstinence 
from any wanton treading even upon obtru- 
sive toes, the matchless episodic passages,— 
such as that portrait of Coleridge which, one- 
sided as it doubtless is, is so absolutely faithful 
to the side to which it confines itself, the 
affectionate and complete presentation of a 
typical nineteenth-century man,—the abun- 
dance of personal and autobiographic detail, 
neither impertinently profuse nor affectedly 
limited, the pathos, the careful art, the un- 
studied naturalness of the book, could not fail 
and have not failed of their effect. With “In 
Memoriam ” it builds the temple of nine- 
teenth-century friendship for Englishmen, as 
no other age or country has ever had it built. 

Perhaps as the “ Sartor” and the “ French 
Revolution” are the most instructive of 
Carlyle’s works for the estimate of his liter- 
ary and philosophical position, as the best 
essays represent his highest positive achjeve- 
ment in style, as the “Cromwell” is his 
most astonishing performance in point of 
research and creative criticism, so these two 
books are the most intrinsically and inde- 
pendently interesting of all. Two passages 
there are at any rate in them which deserve 
never to be forgotten. The one is the 
author’s, the other is an extract from a letter 
of Sterling’s. ‘ Sure enough,” says the fierce 
pessimist of the pamphlets, “if one in a 
thousand see at all in this sad matter 
what I see and have long seen in it, his 
life either suddenly or gradually will alter 
in several particulars, and his sorrow, ap- 
prehension, and amazement will probably 
grow upon him the longer he considers 
this affair, and his life, I think, will alter 
ever farther, and he—this one in a thousand 
—will forgive me and be thankful to the 





heavens and me while he continues in this 
world or in any world.” “ Toward me.” 
writes Sterling on his death-bed, “ it is stijj 
more true than toward England that no one 
has been and done like you.” There are 
hundreds and thousands of men in England 
who have countersigned both these sayings 
since. 

Yet another interval of silence, and this 
time a very considerable one, followed these 
two notable books ; but, like the former jn. 
tervals, it was occupied with sufficient prep- 
aration for the forthcoming work. No 
notice in any way corresponding to its bulk 
and deserts can here be attempted of the 
“ Frederick.” I think that it has—in Eng. 
land—been hardly judged. It is of course 
fair to remember that the author, when the 
first volume appeared, had reached his 
grand climacteric,—that a certain hardness 
of judgment, approaching to prejudice, had 
crept over him, and that it was sufficiently 
obvious that he was no longer, as he had 
once done, illustrating his principles by exam- 
ples taken fairly as they came, but was, of 
malice prepense, illustrating them by a delib- 
erately chosen paradox. Great as Frederick 
was in various ways, he seems—and I trust 
will always seem—detestable to most Eng. 
lishmen. To me, personally, my own 
hearty detestation of the hero does not 
affect in the least my equally hearty enjoy- 
ment of the book ; but it is not so with most 
people, and I do not know that one can 
fairly expect that it should be so. Let it 
only be said that in no work is the so often 
mentioned mastery of detail more marvel- 
ously exhibited, while in none are the de- 
tached passages of vivid description more 
attractive. The early history of the house 
of Hohenzollern, the Voltaire episode, the 
history of the police-persecuted school-mas- 
ter whom Frederick relieved, could not have 
been better done by Mr. Carlyle himself in 
the vigor of his manhood ; that is to say, they 
could not have been so well done by any 
other living man. 

Once more, and for the last time, we 
must come back to the outward life of our 
subject. His election in 1865 as Rector of 
Edinburgh University was in some sort the 
climax of his worldly career. The distinc- 
tion, in itself, may seem but a small one, 
but it has to be remembered that it is 
allotted on a very peculiar principle. ‘The 
Rector is elected by the students, and not 
merely literary but political and other con- 
siderations enter into the question. Mr. 
Carlyle had never laid himself out for flat- 
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tery of his university, nor even for flattery 
of his mother-country, and in this blind 
sort of way a seal was doubtless set on his 
position in literature. But Nemesis, the 
eldest and youngest of goddesses, waited 
upon him here. While he was absent at 
Edinburgh delivering his inaugural address 
—a very admirable one—his wife died sud- 
denly, and “ the light of his life went out.” 
He never, in any important degree, put pen 
to paper for the purposes of publication 
again. His house still continued to be a 
sort of Caaba of English literature, and his 

rson and works continued to be a ijoad- 
star to those who, indocile to the system of 

rsonal worship, reverenced the principal 
and master figure and product of English 
letters. Only at rare intervals was his 
silence broken afterward. He had already 
taken a very decided line in the matter 
of the conflict between the Northern and 
Southern States of America,—a question 
upon which it were, perhaps, better that no 
word should be spoken here. Three times 
during the last three lusters of his life did 
he break silence in similar fashion, and once 
or twice otherwise. The Jamaica business, 


in which his old friend John Stuart Mill 
took so strong a part against the English 
governor, found in Mr. Carlyle a still 


stronger defender of the unpopular side. 
I was at Oxford at the time, and I remem- 
ber well how Mill was then the reigning star 
of philosophic speculation, and how his oc- 
cultation followed at once, and, as it hap- 
pened, though doubtless for other reasons, 
forever. To dethrone a logician because 
he had taken a side, logical or illogical, in 
practical politics was no doubt unreasona- 
ble ; but pure reason is not expected of boys 
of twenty. Some of us saved the logician 
while we damned the politician. All of us, 
I think I may say, save an insignificant 
minority, were on Mr. Carlyle’s side against 
Mr. Mill. 

Again, in 1870, Mr. Carlyle made some 
profession of faith in the matter of the 
Franco-German war, and here he scarcely 
carried his audience with him, though I 
think that none of the dissentients bore him 
any grudge for the fact. Years passed, and 
1875 brought some pleasant “last fruits 
from an old tree,” as one who had against 
expectation done Carlyle justice might have 
called them. The “ Early Kings of Nor- 
way,” and the essay on the portraits of 
John Knox showed, perhaps, a certain re- 
laxation of the loins, a slight dimness of the 
lamp as far as literary style and brilliancy 





were concerned, but if it was old age it was 
the old age of Carlyle. Two years later, 
another political debate interested him, and 
here again we found him making “ polemical 
utterances.” I do not remember that the 
warmest friends of the Russians found much 
gratification in their new ally who was so 
obviously reminiscent of Zorndorff and 
Kunersdorff: I am quite sure that the most 
decided of their opponents did not quarrel 
with Mr. Carlyle for his expression of opin- 
ion. Then he relapsed into what, after all, 
was, perhaps, his natural element—silence. 
A considerable physical collapse was reported 
years ago, yet the old faculty of humorous 
epigram remained untouched. One of the 
most striking stories of Mr. Carlyle which I 
have heard, and which, I think, has never 
yet made its way into print, was the follow- 
ing. Some years ago anew history of Eng- 
land, greeted with much shouting, had 
appeared, and judicious or injudicious triends, 
thinking to please Mr. Carlyle, asked his 
opinion of it. “ Yes,” said he,—and the racy 
dialect unfortunately not reproducible in 
print accentuated his words,—*“ I have read 
It, that is to say, I took it up, and I saw 
that here was a young man who had taken 
pains about his subject, and perhaps knew 
something about it. But I saw that there 
was a great deal about the British constitu- 
tion, and a great deal about liberty, and as 
I don’t care a for the British constitu- 
tion, and as I don’t care a for liberty, I 
thought it would be waste of time to go fur- 
ther.” We—I speak for the great multitude 
of Mr. Carlyle’s English admirers, who main- 
tain their freedom of judgment—knew what 
to make of this: it is not too much to hope 
that others will know what to make of it, too. 

Toward the end of January, in the midst 
of the severest weather which has been felt 
in England for a generation, it was whis- 
pered that Mr. Carlyle was seriously ill. 
Those who took an interest in him had 
heard that for some time past the powers 
of life were failing, and not a few, knowing 
how these visits of Arctic weather tell on 
the old and infirm, had feared for the result. 
It was on Saturday, the 29th of January, 
that the first news came of a really alarming 
collapse, and on the following Saturday, 
February fifth, at half-past eight o’clock in 
the morning, the greatest Englishman of 
our days had ceased to be. His last week 
of life was a season of feverish political ex- 
citement which a little diverted attention from 
Cheyne Row to a point lower down Thames 
bank. Yet few men who cared at all for 
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things worth caring for, failed during those 
seven days to turn first to their newspaper 
for news of the dying master, and fewer did 
not feel a shock when they learned that the 
end was at last come. 

.So has a great light gone out in our 
midst. Some reference was made at the 
beginning of this paper to the personal and 
moral influence, independent of mere lit- 
erary influence, which Mr. Carlyle has so 
long exercised. But no treatment of the 
subject would be complete without some 
further remarks on this. I have for my part 
no doubt that a very high place is assured 
to the author of the “ French Revolution,” 
of “Cromwell,” of the “ Essays,” of the 
“Sterling,” in the purely literary estimate of 
any competent critic of English at any future 
time. But it is doubtful whether any one who 
has not been an Englishman in Victorian 
times will ever be able fully to understand 
the position which Mr. Carlyle occupied as 
a teacher of men during almost the whole 
period of the reign. The word teacher must 
be used because there is no other available, 
but it is an awkward and in some sense 
a delusive one. For, as has been already 


hinted, definiteness of gospel was no part of 
Mr. Carlyle’s work, and those who sought 
to find a definite gospel in him, as many of 


his earlier admirers did, and not a few later 
ones of the foolisher sort, took but little good 
by their endeavor. Either they tried to 
transfer their master’s formulas to their 
own facts,—thereby doing the very thing he 
most protested against,—or they emphasized 
some particular, and in his case symbolical, 
crotchet until it became ridiculous and ab- 
surd. Accordingly, the most gifted of those 
who about thirty years or more ago might have 
been definitely called Carlyleans have either 
fallen into comparative literary sterility and 
decadence, or, being saved from this by their 
natural force, have ended in a wild dogmatism 
on all things under the sun which is hardly 
saved by its eccentricity from being simply 
foolish. It was a great characteristic of 
Mr. Carlyle himself that he never spoke with 
insufficient knowledge. It is a characteristic 
of some of his imitators that they never speak 
with knowledge that is sufficient. But the 
real influence which he has exercised, the 
total amount of which is as enormous as its 
tendency is good, has been of a different 
kind from this. During the whole time of 
his literary fertility, and in hardly less degree 
since that period came to an end with the 
completion of the “ Frederick,” the vast 
majority of English youths possessed of 
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brains have been infallibly, and half by in. 
stinct, directed to some work or other of 
Mr. Carlyle’s—it hardly mattered which— 
at the period when they were beginning to 
think for themselves. The influence was 
sometimes lasting, it was frequently power. 
ful, it was almost always good. For-a very 
short time during the process of vaccination, 
the patient may have been a little the worse 
for it, but the beneficial effects in a healthy 
subject were permanent. The reading of 
Cariyle by a person who has any capacities 
of original thought does not often, now that 
the outward peculiarities of his style have 
become familiar things in literature and are 
in many cases almost trite, result in a Car- 
lylese mania such as was once too common. 
The humorous eccentricity and exaggeration 
is enjoyed, the happy turns of phrase are 
caught up and remembered, the vivid pict- 
ures of actual events enrich the gallery of 
memory. But the preéminent importance 
of Mr. Carlyle has been his contribution to 
what in a much-quoted phrase, less happily 
applied by its original inventor, has been 
called the criticism of life. No one has in 
relation to his own time had such power to 
thaw the frost of custom and circumstance, 
to dispel the clouds of convention, to quicken 
and waken the soul of the reader, and to 
plant it face to face with the fact of the mys- 
tery, the gravity, the momentous importance 
of life. Thousands of young men, who are 
now no longer young, must remember how 
— it may be in the secular stillness of Oxford 
rooms environed by everything that could 
suggest merely learned and dreamy ease, it 
may be in the roar and bustle surrounding 
London lodgings where everything told of 
business and the desire for gain—this singu- 
lar mentor came to them and with stentonan 
voice—harpocratic-stentorian, as Sterling 
would have said—suggested that neither in 
dilettantism nor in money-getting was the 
business of man. As to what was his busi- 
ness, Harpocrates succeeded Stentor and no 
word was vouchsafed. Carlylism, if such a 
term may be used, is a kind of religion, but 
it is one of those religions which have no 
confession or accepted symbol, and in which 
every adept is a law and a general council 
to himself. Therefore it happens that among 
the most fervent admirers of this dead man 
is to be found the widest and at first sight 
the wildest diversity of practical belief on 
every subject of interest to mankind. High 
Tories, believers in the orthodox creeds, 
enthusiastic defenders of art for art’s sake, 
find themselves side by side with democrats, 
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free-thinkers, persons who cannot judge a 
work of literature or of art except according 
to its agreement or disagreement with their 
jdeas on morals, on politics, on religion. 
All that is required of any one who acknowl- 
edges himself to be of the faith is that he 
should at any rate be thorough; that he 
should not be afraid to follow his conclusions 
out to their last results; that he should, so 
jong as it seems to him that two and two 
make four, obstinately refuse to say that two 
and two make five, and that he should 
acknowledge no final standard or test but 
the deliberate answer of his own soul on the 
questions presented to it. Perhaps it may 
be said that of the twenty-seven millions (or 
whatever the number may be now), “mostly 
fools,” no very large proportion can ever be 
got or expected to answer these conditions. 
It is at any rate something that an influence 
should have been working thus for many 
years in the direction of the whole, the good, 
and the true. 

They have said—and it is curious how 
often, in reference to Mr. Carlyle, the 
famous quotation (they have said what say 
they let them say) recurs to the memory— 
that he had no heart, that the dim, com- 
mon populations awoke no sympathy in 
him; that as he himself failed to discover 
in all Voltaire one really great thought, so 
in all his own was to be found no real 
feeling for the weakness and the suffering of 
his fellow-creatures. 

To Mr. Carlyle, there was nothing spe- 
cially venerable in the people merely 
because they were the majority; nothing 
specially venerable in his Cromwells and 
Fredericks because they were the minority. 
The rare touches—rare because it was not 
his special mission to utter them—of sym- 
pathy with failure and incompetence, which 
are to be found in his work, are worth libra- 
ries of plaintive gush over such things. 
“Few boast that they have found the 
whole,” said Empedocles. But this man 
did seek to find the whole, and sometimes 
might have boasted that he had found it; 
yet he could find time to spare for regret 
and pity over what was not the whole, or 
anything like it. Let any one who will 
turn to the passage which treats of the fail- 
ure of Braddock,—surely, as we have him 
from the two master portrait-painters of 
England during the last half-century, no 
hero nor anything save a most lamentable 
failure of a hero. Yet the dachryme rerum 
have never been dropped more effectively 
in such a case: the sense of the fact that 
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many are called, but few chosen, has never 
been more nobly translated into words. 
There are few besides Mr. Carlyle who 
have ever, in our days, succeeded in giving 
both sides of the question as he has done,— 
few who have been able to take the Astleys 
and the Winchesters at their noblest, while 
recognizing what seemed to them to be the 
nobler of the Cromwells and the Harrisons. 
It was left to others to insult Strafford, to 
others to belie the truth of history about 
Charles the First. He had no need of that 
hypothesis—the hypothesis that the adher- 
ents of a falling or fallen cause must neces- 
sarily be fools or knaves. And in this 
largeness of vision, which he shared with 
few of his contemporaries, is the secret of 
his abiding strength. 

Much, however, of the value of this in- 
fluence, and much of the strange attraction 
attaching to the man and the work that ex- 
ercised it, are necessarily things which, with 
altered social and intellectual conditions, 
will pass away. A generation which has 
not felt the difficulties and the temptations 
in the stress of which this voice crying in the 
wilderness was such a help and rallying cry 
to the men of its own time, will naturally 
think much of it mere unmeaning glamour, 
just as the generation upon which, almost 
before its time, it first pealed thought it to 
be. With this, however, we need not greatly 
trouble ourselves. The direct influence of 
Mr. Carlyle has been unspeakably impor- 
tant “ for us,” as Sainte-Beuve remarked on 
a curiously different matter to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and it is hard to think that it can 
ever become wholly unimportant. But even 
if, in the changes of things, this should hap- 
pen, there would still be the massive literary 
value of Mr. Carlyle’s work to save his name 
and fame, and to carry both securely. 
From this point of view, that work may 
seem to be exposed to two drawbacks. Its 
bulk is very great, and much of it is the 
expression of vehement, passionate, and 
almost inarticulate feeling. Such work is 
almost always faulty and unequal, and it 
would be absurd to deny that faultiness 
and inequality characterize some parts of 
the complete work of Carlyle. There were 
times, notably in the days of the “ Latter-day 
Pamphlets,” when he seemed to have got 
into the most perilous of all literary prac- 
tices—the practice of imitating himself. 
There were times, as in the case of the 
“ Frederick,” when it seemed that even his 
gigantic grasp of detail and his unremitting 
labor would not suffice to enable him to 
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coérdinate the enormous mass of matter 


with which he was surrounding and over- | 
whelming himself. But. there was always | 


one point about his work which was pretty 
sure to save it. In the remarkably digni- 
fied and characteristic letter in which he 
refers to Jeffrey’s “rewritings and omis- 
sions,” he says that his work was usually 


deliberate work, which made him all the more | 
reluctant to see light editorial alterations | 
of it. There is little doubt that it was at all | 
| epposite styles and on the most widely 


times deliberate. No hasty writer could have 
recovered the “French Revolution.” No 
hasty writer could have succeeded in bring- 
ing order out of the chaos of details digested 
into the “ Cromwell ” and the “ Frederick.” 
It must be remembered that great as Mr. 
Carlyle’s productiveness was, his span of 
life and- the prolonged apprenticeship of 
silence which he served gave him room and 
verge enough for his labor and a plentifully 
stored magazine to start with. Between 


the thirty years of his comparatively silent | 


youth and the fifteen years of his compara- 
tively silent old age, forty were left, and 
forty years of such a life as he lived—a 
life undisturbed by bread-winning drudg- 


ery of the non-literary kind, and cut into by | 


but little indulgence in society—give room 
for a great deal of work. Much of that 


work is hitherto uncollected, and some of | » 4 
| And thunders back its thunder rhyme for rhyme, 


the uncollected part, notably his letters, 


which, if they can be got together, will | 


yield in interest to hardly any similar body 
of correspondence, well deserves collection, 
But no doubt the work on which he chose 
himself to set his seal is sufficient for his 


| passport to the literary land of matters up. 


forgot. Hardly any writer at any time has 
seen during his own life-days so many new 
forms of speech, invented by himself, pass 
into the general dictionary of phrase: none 
in our time at least has displayed such 
varied power of prose writing in the most 


differing subjects: in none certainly are 
the four qualities of copious and careful 
information, fresh and orginal style, ear- 
est purpose, and, pervading the whole, a 
vein of the soundest common sense safe- 
guarding the most audacious paradox and 


toning down the most eccentric metaphor, 
so eminently present. This, at least, all 


sound criticism must allow, though for the 
present, and perhaps not for the present 
only, sane criticism is disposed to allow 
very much more. The admirable image 
in which the leader of the younger gen- 


| eration of English men of letters has 
described Mr. Carlyle will always recur to 


some memories: 


“Storm-god of the northern foam, 
Strong, wrought of rock that breasts and breaks the 


Answering as though to outroar the tides of time.” 
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My short and happy day is done; 
The long and lonely night comes on, 
And at my door the pale horse stands 
To carry me to unknown lands. 


His whinny shrill, his pawing hoof, 
Sound dreadful as a gathering storm ; 
And I must leave this sheltering roof 
And joys of life so soft and warm. 


Tender and warm the joys of life— 
Good friends, the faithful and the true; 
My rosy children and my wife, 

So sweet to kiss, so fair to view. 


So sweet to kiss, so fair to view: 

The night comes on, the lights burn blue ; 
And at my door the pale horse stands 
To bear me forth to unknown lands. 
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“I dream of all things free,” 


trolled a young man lustily, as, with his coat 
over his arm, he descended the last slope 
of one of the most precipitous of the Blue 
Ridge mountains. 


«| dream of all things free, of all things free.” 


His voice, reverberating among the hills, 
echoed the last words, “ free, free,” in dimin- 
ishing tones, until they died away. He 
sang, not on account of his musical powers, 
certainly, but in the very plenitude of youth 
and health. 

The exhilarating air of the mountains may 
have prompted the words of the song, and 
it was not difficult to associate freedom 
with the singer. His clear eyes and sun- 
embrowned complexion bespoke an out-of- 
door life, and his easy stride down the 
mountain suggested vigor of mind and 
body. When at last he reached the low- 
land, the sun was setting and its level rays 
filled the valley with a mellow, golden 
light. Pausing to look around him, Roger 
Dent saw two dwelling-houses and a church. 
The houses, large, comfortable-looking 
country homes, were surrounded with fields 
and meadows, teeming with life. The 
church, a modest structure, set in the midst 
of clustering graves, gently reminded one 
of death. It was a cheerful little grave- 
yard, however, lying just now in the last 
best glow of the setting sun. The turf was 
fresh and green, and the head-stones were 
low and unobtrusive ; the chief monuments 
being hardy flowering plants, and luxuriant 
vines that wandered everywhere at their 
own sweet will. 

“That must be my destination,” thought 
Roger, turning from a contemplation of the 
graves, and surveying with complacency 
the larger dwelling on his right; “but I 
shall loaf among the tombs until dusk, for 
there are young women in that house, and 
my tramp over the mountain, through mud 
and brambles, has played the mischief with 
my clothes. I shall manage to arrive and 
make my bow just before the lamps are lit, 
and by that time I hope the lumbering cart 
with my valise will have put in an appear- 
ance.” 

Having come to a decision with charac- 
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teristic promptness, Roger turned toward 
the church-yard and, entering, began with 
slackened pace and hushed song to wander 
pensively among the graves. Many of the 
moss-covered tombs bore the patronymic 
of the family he had come to visit, and he 
smiled to think that he was becoming 
acquainted with the names, ages, and virtues 
of the departed members of the house of 
North, before he had been introduced to 
the living ones. 

The necessity for exertion being removed, 
our pedestrian was not long in discovering 
that his scramble through the wild fastnesses 
of a thickly wooded mountain had disposed 
him to rest rather than to meditation. He 
seated himself on a flat tombstone and 
began to study with lazy interest the 
mountain landscape, that every moment 
changed and softened in the thick-coming 
shadows of evening. In a little while he 
succumbed to an unwonted sense of drowsi- 
ness, and, stretching himself on the marble 
slab, that still retained some of the warmth 
of a long summer day, fell fast asleep. The 
coat he had carried over his arm served as 
a pillow. He looked very handsome, ex- 
tended at full length on the tombstone, and 
with his feet crossed seemed very much 
like a Crusader. 

He had been sleeping soundly for about 
a quarter of an hour when he was awak- 
ened, not suddenly, but through gradations 
of discomfort, peculiar sensations, and vague 
dreams, until full consciousness dawned 
upon him. He became aware of soft 
whispering, suppressed giggling, and what 
seemed to be delicate fingering about 
his wrists and ankles. The process of 
awakening had been so gradual that he 
was sufficiently collected not to betray 
himself by a sudden movement, but to 
peep cautiously through his eyelashes in 
order to discover the nature of his visit- 
ants, and to see that they were at least 
not ghosts come to torment him for tak- 
ing a short nap on a tombstone. The 
figure he saw indistinctly through his more 
than half closed lids had nothing ghostly 
about it. A sturdy boy, whose face was 
hidden by a broad-brimmed hat as he bent 
over his victim, was deliberately tying 
Roger’s feet together with a stout piece of 
twine. The indignant remonstrance the 
young man was on the point of making with 





boot and tongue, was arrested by a soft 
touch on his hands, which were lightly 
clasped above his head, out of range of 
his vision. He liked the sensation of the 
warm, slender fingers that were fluttering 
over his broad palms, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he refrained from closing his 
strong hands over the httle ones that were 
weaving a cord in and out, around and 
about his wrists. The rascal who was tying 
his feet had, evidently, a confederate who 
was trying to secure his hands in a like 
manner; but a singular want of firmness in 
the manipulations made Roger smile, as 
Samson might have smiled at the green 
withes with which Delilah bound him. 

The delicate, fluttering fingers seemed to 
betray a feminine hand, and the young 
man, not unwilling to carry the joke a little 
further, pretended to sleep on, planning, 
meanwhile, how to turn the laugh on his 
would-be captors. He even began to snore, 
which so lulled his tormentors into security 
that they grew bolder, and conversed unre- 
servedly in loud whispers. 

“TI wonder,” said the boy at his feet, 
knotting the twine vigorously, “if he ‘dreams 
of all things free,’ now ?” 

“Dreams go by contraries, you know. 
But I dare say he isn’t dreaming at all, he 
sleeps so soundly,” whispered the voice 
above his head, with a ripple of laughter 
that communicated itself to the busy hands, 
and then on to Roger’s hands, so that he 
was obliged to snore vociferously to keep 
from laughing, too. 

“Magnetism, by Jove!” he thought. 
“These velvet fingers play on me as if I 
were a piano. I am sure they could make 
me think or feel anything they chose.” 

“ Have you any more string? Mine has 
given out, and one of his thumbs is loose,” 
said the voice, so dolorously that Roger 
almost regretted his inability to furnish the 
string himself. 

“No,” replied the boy, “not even my 
cravat. I tied that cat’s legs with it this 
morning. Haven’t you got a ribbon or 
something yourself ?” 

“ Nothing but—but » 

“ Well, take ¢hat.” 

Roger became aware that a ligature was 
produced from somewhere; his thumb was 
captured and about to be tied up, when it 
occurred to him that this was the auspi- 
cious moment for a dénouement. His plan 
had been to free his hands suddenly (the 
tying amounted to nothing, for the owner 
of the voice, however skillful in piano-play- 
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ing, evidently knew nothing about securing 
a man’s hand—with a string), and then to 
rise to a dignified sitting posture, and, while 
he was getting out his knife to cut the twine 
about his feet, to bring his captors to open 
shame by a homily on their barbarous treat- 
ment of a stranger ; and then, perhaps, when 
his feet were liberated, to pommel the boy. 

Unfortunately for the success of this well- 
matured scheme, the boy at this moment, 
giving a vicious pull to the string, struck a 
sensitive spot on Roger’s ankle, which made 
the young man wince and utter an involun- 
tary groan. In amoment the boy took to his 
heels ; and a hurried rustle of garments and 
light scampering of feet gave token that his 
confederate had done likewise. 

Quick as thought, Roger slipped his hands 
from their ineffectual noose and sat up. He 
looked around him in every direction—north, 
south, east, west; the boy and his com- 
panion had disappeared as quickly and 
completely as though they had descended 
through a trap-door into the bowels of the 
earth. Roger was disposed for a moment 
to think that he had been dreaming; but 
his still captive feet, and the strings dangling 
loose about his hands, testified to the con- 
trary. A bright gleam of intelligence shot 
into his eyes when he found that around 
his thumb was tied a long elastic band of 
knitted blue silk. 

“So ho! my little lady !” he chuckled, as 
he drew the pretty ribbed string through 
his fingers. “I will find out who owns the 
fellow to this if I die for it! I will teach 
you how to molest unoffending strangers !” 


Il. 


ROGER put the blue band carefully away 
in the breast pocket of the soft flannel shirt 
that formed a part of his easy hunting-dress, 
and then proceeded to cut the twine from 
his feet and ankles. While he was thus 
engaged, he heard the church-yard gate 
open.and shut. Looking up hastily, in the 
hope of catching at least a glimpse of his 
late companions, he saw, instead, a gray- 
headed old negro, who carried a spade on 
his shoulder. 

“The plot thickens. Enter grave-digger,” 
thought Roger. “ Well, Uncle, what kind 
of country is this, where little imps go about 
tying people’s feet?” he asked, still snip- 
ping away at the strings, as the old man 
came within speaking distance. 

The new-comer planted his spade in the 
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ra 
soft mold; and, leaning on it, contemplated 
the evidences of the trick that had been 
played on Roger. His old face wrinkled 
into a smile that displayed a single tooth, 
as he replied : 

“ Marster, I reckon childun is de same in 
ebery country. Dey is a mischeevous set, 


all ober de worl’. ; : 
“Have you any idea what children did 


this? I should like to give them a piece 
of my mind,” said Roger, rising from his 
sepulchral bed, and putting on the jacket 
he had carried over his arm during the heat 
of the day. 

The grave-digger scratched his frosty poll 
contemplatively. “It mout be de miller’s 
childun. I seen ‘em playin’ ’bout here 
to-day, and dey is de troublesomest childun 
dat ever was. And den ag’in it mout be de 
school-marm’s. But whosomever dey is, 
marster, dey aint agwine to keer for a piece 
of yo’ mind. It take somethin’ harder dan 
dat to skeer de childun "bout here.” 

“Just let me catch them,” said Roger, 
confidently. ‘Who lives in that house to 
the right ?” 

“Mr. North.” 

“TI thoughtso. Can you tell me the best 
way to get there?” 

“To be sho. I lives dar on his farm. 


You kin go by de main road; dat is de 


shortest way. But de footpath you see dar 
by de creek aint so dusty, an’ it'll take you 
straight to de gate.” 

“Then the footpath, by all means, and 
here is something for your pains.” 

“Thanky, marster, thanky. You is a 
gentleman. De footpath 'll take you right 
by de mill, and ef you see de miller’s childun 
playin’ bout, you kin jest try an’ git some 
satisfaction out on ’em. It’s mo’ dan I kin 
do for de tricks dey plays on me.” 

“ By the by,” said Roger, looking back, 
“are there any children at Mr. North’s ?” 

“ Yes, marster, an’ dey is ebery bit as bad 
as de oders.” 

Roger pursued his walk along the pleasant 
path that, for some distance, ran parallel 
with the brawling mountain stream. It was 
the golden moment just before dusk; the 
distant hills were beginning to wrap them- 
selves in purple mist, but the plain was 
aglow with those long, upward pencilings 
of light that linger in the sky after the sun 
has gone down. The forest, in the full 
leafage of midsummer ; the mill-stream, fret- 
ting over its rocky bed; the meadow-lands, 
dotted with sheep and cattle; even the sear 
and rusty stubble-fields—were bathed in a 





mellow light that filled earth and sky with 
tender beauty. 

Roger was not insensible to the charms 
of Nature ; he was drinking in with delight 
all her enchanting scenery, her balsamic 
breezes, her wild, fresh odors, as he wended 
his way with light heart and step, keeping a 
sharp lookout for the miller’s children,—it 
may be, for the miller’s daughter. 

He was 2 fine-looking fellow, tall, and 
exceedingly well made—a fact that his 
shooting-jacket and long boots made even 
more apparent. Notwithstanding his late 
experience, he began his song again, 


“TI dream of all things free, of all things free.” 


It was not long before the rushing, whir- 
ring sound of the mill-wheel reached his 
ears, and soon after followed a sight of the 
picturesque old saw-mill itself. His eyes 
brightened when he found that there, below 
the turbulent rush from the mill-wheel, play- 
ing barefoot in mid-stream, frisking about 
in the shallows, skipping from rock to rock, 
and splashing each other with water, were 
the miller’s children, a boy of about twelve, 
and a tall, slim girl a year or two older. 

Roger slackened his pace, and continued 
his “ all things free” under his breath, while 
he cast a quick, scrutinizing glance at the 
young people. The only clue he had to the 
identity of the children he was in search of 
was the approximate height of the boy, and 
his being without a cravat. The miller’s son 
corresponded to both of these particulars, 
but then he was also without hat, coat, or 
shoes. As to the miller’s daughter, he im- 
mediately resumed his rapid pace after a 
glance at her. 

“ Pshaw!” he said, “that can’t be the 
girl, for she hasn’t on stockings.” 

The path by the stream seemed to be a 
favorite one ; for Roger, as he pursued his 
way, met or overtook several persons: plow- 
men plodding homeward, rustic lovers loit- 
ering in the gloaming, and two boys who 
were persecuting a cur of low degree, but 
who, at his approach, scrambled _helter- 
skelter over a hedge. 

Once again he met a boy and girl, but 
this time the girl, although she wore stock- 
ings, was a wee toddler whose big brother 
was helping her over the rough places. 

Roger scanned the faces and general 
appearance of all whom he met, and they, 
in return, glanced back at the strange, styl- 
ish young man who looked a little—just a 
little—as though the world belonged to him. 
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The grave-digger’s information proved 
correct. The footpath, after meandering 
through fields and meadows, over stiles and 
hedges, brought him at last to the gate that 
opened on the avenue leading to Mr. North’s 
house. 

He arrived, as he had arranged to do, 
at dusk, and, as he approached, he saw that 
the gate was partly open, and standing 
there was a slight, girlish figure, clad in white, 
apparently on the lookout for some one. 

“Tedcy, is it- you?” she called, in a 
fresh young voice, eager and panting, as 
if the speaker had been running, or was 
agitated. 

“No; it is not Teddy,” said Roger, gen- 
tly, so as not to startle the girl, who was 
peering out into the twilight. 

But his precaution was in vain. The figure 
started back with an exclamation, and the 
gate swung to. When Roger, with some 
little difficulty, opened it again, he saw, far 
up the avenue, something white, like a slip 
of moonlight, disappearing in the shadow 
of the house. The girl, he found afterward, 
had a strongly developed talent for getting 
out of the way. 

The deep, friendly baying of house-dogs 
announced his approach as he drew near, 
and when he reached the house he found Mr. 
North on the porch, waiting to receive him. 

“ Ah, here you are! Glad to see you. 
Been expecting you this half-hour. Your 
portmanteau arrived some time ago. Come 
in. Down, Ponto! Down, Music!” said 
the host, cordially welcoming Roger with 
one hand, while he put down the vocifer- 
ously hospitable dogs with the other. 

Roger Dent was the son of one of Mr. 
North’s early friends, and, making a leisurely 
pedestrian tour through the mountains, had 
been invited to make a visit to Northwood 
while in the neighborhood. The two gen- 
tlemen had never met before, but the guest 
was at once made to feel at home, and after 
the first greetings were over and Roger had 
made some changes in his dress, he was 
ushered into the drawing-room and intro- 
duced to the family circle. 

The family circle consisted of Miss North, 
known at home as Susie, who, her father 
being a widower, was at the head of the 
house—a bright, fresh-looking girl of about 
twenty, cheerful and good-tempered, with a 
great deal of practical sense, but, from hav- 
ing been early forced into a position of re- 
sponsibility, a little inclined to be prim and 
_ didactic ; Alice, four years younger, a gen- 
tle, shy creature, with delicate arched eye- 
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brows, that gave her soft brown eyes the 
expression of a startled fawn; Frederick, 
commonly called Teddy, a lad of fourteen, 
good-humored, frank, and mischievous— 
the average boy,—and Arthur, two years 
younger and two heads taller—something 
more than the average boy. He had a 
beautiful face and a passionate love of mu- 
sic. He was not so robust as the others, 
his strength not keeping pace with his rapid 
growth, and this circumstance, together 
with the fact that he was the youngest, was 
the occasion of his being greatly petted and 
indulged. 

Members of a household are apt to pair 
off according to age or tastes, and, in this 
one, Susie was her father’s constant com- 
panion, while the phrase was always “ Alice 
and the boys.” 

When Roger made his appearance in the 
drawing-room the lamps were lit, and the 
family, with the exception of Alice, were 
assembled for tea. He made acquaintance 
with Miss North over a cup of the cheering 
beverage, which she poured out for him at 
a little table in one corner of the room. 
Quite at the other end of the large, old- 
fashioned room, the boys had a table to 
themselves, where Teddy was giving undi- 
vided attention to his supper, and Arthur 


was poring over a book, his head supported 
on one hand, while with the other he occa- 
sionally helped himself to a morsel of bread. 

Roger, although apparently intent only 
on making himself agreeable to Susie and 
her father, soon found himself scrutinizing 


these young gentlemen with interest. Could 
either of them be his friend of the church- 
yard? The studious, fragile-looking Arthur 
he soon put aside as out of the question. 
He was not sure about Teddy; but time 
would show. 

After awhile, Alice slipped into the room, 
and, if she had had her way, would have 
stolen unobserved to her place by the boys. 
She was painfully diffident in company, and 
had, moreover, an unconquerable aversion 
to men, especially to young men. 

“ Alice,” said her father, arresting her 
steps in the middle of the room, “ I want to 
make you acquainted with the son of my 
old friend Mr. Dent.” 

The girl placed an unresponsive hand in 
Roger’s, and gave him a shy, startled 
glance, but words would not come. 

“T believe we have met before,” said 
Roger. 

“ Yes, at the gate,” she replied, quickly, 
with a blush, and, turning away, took her 
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seat at table with the boys, with her back 
to the rest of the company. 

“Oh, yes, at the gate,” thought Roger, 
laughing to himself at her tell-tale cheeks as 
he went back to his seat between Susie and 
her father. 

Mr. North,—a fatherly looking old gentle- 
man,—always urbane, was never more so 
than when in the depths of an arm-chair, 
sipping tea. It was to him what smoking 
js to other men, mildly exciting and sooth- 
ing at the same time. Under the influence 
of his tea and a new listener, he expanded 
into eloquence, and entertained Roger with 
his well-matured views on political economy. 

Susie would put in a word from time to 
time, in a vain attempt to turn the conversa- 
tion into shallower channels. 

Roger tried to be interested, but his at- 
tention would often wander to the table 
where Alice and the boys were indulging in 
a great deal of mirth. She was evidently 
not shy with her brothers, and her flow of 
talk was as incessant and musical as the 
tinkling of rills. 

“ Papa,” said wise and careful Susie, after 
a while, “ don’t you think that three cups 
are almost too many? You know you com- 
plained of not sleeping last night.” 

“There goes Susie, the Great American 


Regulator,” mumbled Teddy, his mouth full 


of bread and butter. “I wonder if she will 
allow the Bird of Freedom to have another 
cup. He wouldn’t ‘dream of all things 
free,’ if he had Susie to look after him.” 

“ Hush! he might hear you,” whispered 
Alice, in a panic. 

“Who—the Bird? What if he did? 
He wouldn’t know himself by that name. 
It isn’t the one he was christened by.” 

“You are such a boy for names,” said 
Alice. 

“ What do you think of him ?” asked Teddy. 

“Horrid. He smiles in such an abom- 
inably supercilious way. They are all hate- 
ful. It makes me sigh to think that you and 
Arty will have to be young men some day.” 

“You will change your opinion by that 
time, judging by Susie,” said Arthur, in his 
grave way. 

“ Hear the parson !” said Alice. 

“ Parson, indeed !” exclaimed Teddy. “I 
know everybody calls him that, but preacher 
would be a better name.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because he preaches while he does not 
practice.” 

“ Rather unreasonable to expect one fel- 
low to do both,” said Arthur. 





The table at which Alice and the boys sat 
was between two windows that opened to 
the floor, and through which the night air, 
fresh from meadow and garden, floated into 
the room. More objectionable things, such 
as gnats and mosquitoes, floated in, too, 
and after a while a big beetle bobbed about 
the lights, and beat itself against the wall, in 
frantic efforts to get out again. 

Alice gave a little scream, and spread her 
fan over her head. 

“Oh, boys, it’s as big as a cow! Do, 
one of you, put it out. If it gets in my 
hair I shall faint.” 

“ Yes, Teddy, put it out,” said Arthur. 

Teddy needed no prompting. No game 
was too large or too small for his adventur- 
ous hand. He jumped up, overturning his 
chair and brushing a book from the table 
in his heedless spring at the winged beast 
that hovered over Alice’s head. 

“Come, Teddy, don’t make such a 
noise,” cried his father, impatiently. 

“ You will have to go to bed, young gen- 
tleman, if you don’t behave,” said Susie, 
with authority, serenely unconscious of the 
grimace Teddy made in reply. 

Roger slipped forward to right the table, 
which seemed in danger of being upset. 
He picked up Alice’s fan and the book 
which had fallen on the floor. The latter 
lay open at a pictured page, and he 
glanced involuntarily at the wood-cut as he 
was about to return the book to its place. 
His attention became riveted when he dis- 
covered that it represented Gulliver asleep, 
being bound by the Lilliputians. He looked 
up and caught Teddy’s eye. 

The boy threw back his head and began 
searching the upper air intently for the 
beetle which he held in his hand. 

“This is an interesting picture,” said 
Roger. “ Do you know what it represents ?” 

Teddy, thus pointedly addressed and 
brought to bay, recalled his eyes from the 
ceiling and said, with crimson face but 
stolid air, unconsciously imitating Roger’s 
deliberate manner: 

“ Yes, it is the Bird of Freedom.” 

Roger stared. Was the boy stupid, or 
only impudent ? 

Teddy took advantage of this mental 
debate to dash through the open window to 
the portico beyond. When Roger looked 
round, Alice had slipped away through 
the other window, and Arthur was leaning 
on the table, his pale, serious face bend- 
ing over a book. 

“So Dean Swift was the remote cause of 
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my adventure,” thought the young man. 
“But I will have it out with those young 
people yet. What are you reading?” he 
asked, in a gentle tone, of Arthur, whose 
frail appearance and lovely countenance 
interested him. Everybody’s voice softened 
in speaking to the lad. 

Arthur glanced hastily at the head of the 
page over which he was bending, and then, 
raising his beautiful eyes to Roger’s, said 
slowly and with a faint color: 

“ Emerson on ‘ The Oversoul.’” 

“Good gracious! And how old are you?” 

“ Twelve.” 

“You had much better throw your books 
in the fire,” said Roger, warmly. 

“Come, Arthur,” said Mr. North, “ it is 
bed-time. Call in the others and let us 
have some hymns before we go.” 

Alice and Teddy were called in. Alice 
took her seat partly behind her father’s big 
chair, above which only her brown hair and 
eyes were occasionally visible. Teddy 
brought the books. Mr. North read a 
chapter from the Bible, and when it was 
finished, Susie seated herself at the piano 
and played the accompaniments while 


Arthur sang “ The day is past and gone,” 
and other old-fashioned evening hymns. 
Roger thought he had never heard any- 


thing so sweet as the boy’s voice. Fresh, 
clear, and strong, it seemed to lift the hearer’s 
spirit into a pure region where thought and 
praise are one. After the first thrill of sur- 
prise and pleasure, he discovered that it 
had also the remarkable effect of keeping 
Alice still. Ordinarily it was as impossible 
to get a satisfactory look at her as to 
examine an apple-blossom whirled about 
one breezy day in spring. But she forgot 
her shyness and the existence of supercil- 
ious young men in the pleasure of listening 
to Arthur. For the first time Roger had an 
opportunity of studying her face, as she 
emerged from behind her father’s chair, in 
order to see the boy, whose appearance 
while singing was as seraphic as his voice. 
She had an oval face, with wide-awake brown 
eyes, soft, waving hair of the same color, an 
insignificant little nose, and a full, tender, 
crimson mouth. She wore a white dress 
sprinkled over with little blue stars, a blue 
sash, and a blue bow at her throat. 

“What a pretty creature! If she would 
only look at me!” thought Roger. 

His eyes wandered from the charming 
face to the slim, white fingers, so obviously 
incapable of any force but the mighty 
force of tenderness. His pulse quickened 





as he thought of the velvet touch of her 
hand as it rested on one of Teddy’s scrubby 
little fists. 

When the singing was over, Mr. North 
read prayers, and the company bade each 
other good-night. 

Before leaving the room, Roger went to 
the table where Alice and the boys were 
putting the books in order. 

“ Good-night, young people,” he said, 
with the smile that Alice called abominably 
supercilious. “ Putting up your books, | 
see. I know that you make good use of 
them. I congratulate you, Master Teddy, 
on your practical application of your read- 
ing: you have taken a lesson from ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels.’ And you, Miss Alice, remind 
me of the story we read in English history 
of the Countess of Salisbury. Good-night!” 
and with a profound bow he went away. 

Alice and Teddy looked at each other, 

“Who is the Countess of Salisbury, 
Teddy ?” asked Alice. : 

“ Blessed if I know.” 

“ Teddy, how could you and Alice be so 
mean as to run away and leave me, after 
telling him Gulliver’s picture was the Bird 
of Freedom?” asked Arthur. 

“I should have burst if I had staid a 
minute longer,” said Teddy. 

“So should I,” said Alice. 

“And what did you think I was going 
to do? I wanted to laugh as much as 
either of you.” 

“ What did you do, Arty ?” 

“ Why, I picked up the first book I came 
to, and pretended to be deep in it. I 
thought he would let me alone, but bless 
you, he asked me what I was reading. I 
had to look at the top of the page to find 
out, and when I told him it was about over- . 
shoes, or oversoles, or something of the kind, 
he thought I was killing myself studying, 
and then / nearly burst.” 

“ What a jolly old bird! He will be the 
death of us before he goes away,” cried 
Teddy. 

“ You had better not play any pranks on 
him. You know Dad is very particular 
about company, hospitality, and all that 
kind of thing,” said Arthur. 

“ You are a great fellow to talk,” said 
Teddy, significantly. “But I wish I had 
known that he was the fellow papa was ex- 
pecting when I saw him flapping down the 
mountain, singing the battle-cry of freedom. 
How was I to know that the bird was Mr. 
Dent? Decent people generally come in a 
carriage, or at least on horseback.” 
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“Oh, he is decent enough fora young 
man,” said Alice ; “and then you know he 
is making a pedestrian tour.” 

«] don’t know why you call him a bird,” 
said Arthur. 

“ Because he sings,” replied Teddy. 

“That is just what he don’t do. He 
growls. I should have called him a bear.” 

“Yes, Teddy,” said Alice, “one of the 
bears that came out of the mountain to eat 
up naughty little boys.” 

“Pooh!” said Teddy, who was sensitive 
with regard to size, being shorter than his 
younger brother ; “and what about naughty 
little girls? He is much more likely to eat 
you up.” 

“*Sugar and spice, and all that’s nice, and that is 
what little girls are made of,’” 


sang Alice, as she danced away upstairs to 
bed. 
111. 


Tue family at Northwood were early 

risers. When Roger looked out of his 
window next morning, across the dew- 
spangled lawn, he saw, at the gate in front 
of the house, Alice and the boys, who had 
been up and out for hours. While he was 
leisurely contemplating the group, two men, 
who had come to see Mr. North on busi- 
ness, rode up and, dismounting, tied their 
horses to the rack near by. As soon as the 
men had disappeared into the house, and 
were presumably deep in conference with 
Mr. North, Alice sprang upon one of the 
horses and Teddy on the other, while Arthur 
was left to be umpire of a race. In,a 
moment, Teddy and his sister were gallop- 
ing at full speed along the avenue to the 
‘outer gate, which was a quarter of a mile 
beyond. Roger held his breath in terror as 
he watched the mad ride. A woman’s seat 
on horseback, always insecure, is doubly so 
on a man’s saddle, and he expected every 
moment to see her dashed to the ground. 
He heaved a great sigh of relief when they 
came tearing back on the home stretch, 
Alice poised as lightly, and apparently as 
safely, as a butterfly. 

The girl gave a merry shout of triumph as 
she beat Teddy by a neck, and Roger could 
scarcely refrain from shouting “ Brava /” 

“What an exciting creature she is!” he 
thought, as he went down-stairs in answer 
to the breakfast-bell, “ and how unexpected ! 
To think of her screaming at a beetle, and 
then trusting her neck to a hard-mouthed 
brute like that!” 
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Alice, flushed from her race, and radiant 
with victory, came in to breakfast looking 
like a dewy rose; but she only lifted her 
eyelashes when she bade Roger good- 
morning. He found the meal a very pleas- 
ant one, notwithstanding, for he had the 
pretty madcap to look at, which was a 
good thing, although she would not so 
much as glance at him. He had Susie to 
talk to him; Mr. North did not get in until 
late, and the young hostess had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss other things besides polit- 
ical economy. Roger was not long in 
deciding that Susie was a nice, sensible 
girl, and her breakfast was so excellently 
well cooked and served that, if he had been 
a little older, he might also have decided 
that she would make a good wife. At 
present the road to his heart was through the 
imagination. Susie wasa pleasant fact ; but 
Alice was a delightful possibility. However, 
he did not seem to get better acquainted 
with her; and though days passed and his 
pedestrian tour seemed to have come to an 
end at Northwood, he had not succeeded 
at the end of a fortnight in solving the 
mystery of the blue silken band, the children 
very astutely eluding the subject. 

Indeed, Roger’s interest in the matter 
had considerably abated, in his desire to 
overcome Alice’s disfavor. He even began 
to regret the adventure in the church-yard, 
in the belief that it had something to do 
with her avoidance of him, and yet he could 
not conceal from himself that it was the 
adventure which first attracted his attention 
favorably toward her. She was as enticing, 
but as difficult of access, as the moon for 
which he had cried in infancy. At times, 
when the beauty and freshness of the even- 
ing tempted the inmates of Northwood to 
long rambles in the woods and fields, he 
would tty to make himself useful to her as a 
protector; but he found that she was quite 
able to take care of herself.. She seemed to 
be afraid of nothing but beetles, which only 
appeared when the candles were lit ; besides, 
she was always dashing off on mysterious 
expeditions with Teddy and Arthur. 

Once he had three minutes’ consecutive 
conversation with her, and, although he 
knew it was owing to the fact that there was a 
hedge between them, it made him quite happy. 

“ Miss Alice,” he said, peering on tiptoe 
over the tall brambles into the meadow, 
where she stood ankle-deep in the luxuriant, 
wind-swept grass, hunting for mushrooms— 
“ Miss Alice, you are an interesting study.” 

“How so?” she asked, feeling safe be- 
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hind her hedge, and looking out of her 
wide-open brown eyes directly at him, for 
the first time. 

“ Why, you seem to be afraid of amiably 
disposed young men, and yet you have no 
fear of the most vicious brute of a horse.” 

“You see, I /ike horses.” 

“ There is a great deal in that; but why 
have you such an antipathy to young men?” 

“T never know what to say to them.” 

“You find a great deal to say to Teddy 
and Arthur.” } 

“They are only boys. I am devoted to 
boys.” 

“T am glad to hear that, for it has not 
been so very long since I was a boy.” 

Alice smiled. 

“ Were you a nice boy ?” 

“JT don’t know; but I can write home, 
and inquire.” 

“ Because if you were, it is such a pity 
you ever grew up, you know.” 

This was not encouraging. 

“Better to have been drowned, like a 
superfluous puppy, I suppose ?” 

“ That would have been a pity, too,” she 
said, contemplatively, as if deciding upon 
the less of two evils. 

Such as it was, it was the kindest thing 
she had ever said to him, and he felt like 
vaulting over the hedge and thanking her 
on the spot. She, probably, saw the pur- 
pose in his eye, for she nodded a friendly 
good-bye and hurried away. 

There was one thing besides a beetle of 
which Alice was afraid, but Roger did not 
know of it; he found out one afternoon 
when he was taking a solitary scramble up 
the mountain. 

It looked a little cloudy when he started 
on his walk, but after scanning the heavens 
in the most weather-wise way, he decided 
that the rain, if there should be any, would 
not come before night. The mountain—the 
same that he had descended the evening of 
his arrival—was steep and thickly wooded. 
The single, little-frequented path that 
wound up toward its summit was narrow, 
shelving, and sometimes lost itself in a 
thicket. It required familiarity with the 
way and a sure footing to be able to get 
along at all. A heedless step would break 
off the crumbling edge of the path, and a 
shower of earth and stones would rattle 
down the mountain, indicating the distance 
to its base. Eyes, not on the alert, were in 
danger from undergrowth and overhanging 
dead-wood. 

Roger, singing his song of “all things 
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free,” was half-way up the mountain, whep 
a sudden rush of cooler air, accompanied by 
an ominous whispering in the living foliage 
overhead, and a rustle of last year’s dead 
leaves around his feet, made him say : 

“Humph! this storm is nearer than | 
thought.” 

He paused to consider whether he should 
go back or brave the coming gust. Reflect- 
ing that a contest with the elements is some- 
times not without pleasurable excitement, 
he had decided to go on, when his progress 
was again arrested, this time by approach- 
ing footsteps. Some one as yet concealed 
by a turn in the path was advancing so 
rapidly as to bring him to a stand-still : there 
was not room for two swiftly moving bodies 
in the narrow footway. A moment later 
brought him face to face with Alice, who was 
hurrying down as fast as her little feet could 
carry her. Her hat had fallen off, and was 
hanging by its ribbons behind her. Her 
hair, brown as a nut and fine as cobweb, 
was blown in wild disorder about her richly 
glowing face. Her brilliant color and quick- 
ened breath gave evidence of her excitement 
and rapid pace. She frowned at the sight of 
Roger as at any otherimpediment to her haste. 

“We are going to have a storm,” she 
said, breathlessly, as she went by him, while 
he squeezed himself against a bowlder of 
rocktolet herpass. He watched her with anx- 
iety as she ran fearlessly down the perilous 
path, sure-footed and agile as an Alpine kid. 

Suddenly she paused, as a vivid flash of 
lightning shot across the sky, accompanied 
by a peal of thunder that reverberated 
among the hills with awful distinctness, 
like the prolonged roar of artillery around a 
beleaguered city. The storm was breaking 
just above their heads. ; 

Alice screamed and covered her face with 
her hands; then she turned and ran back to 
Roger with outstretched arms, crying, in an 


agony of terror: 


“Save me! save me!” 

Her bright cheeks had become deathly 
pale, and her hands, as he caught them, 
were as cold as ice. She was nearly beside 
herself with the umreasoning dread of light- 
ning that possesses many persons. Unac- 
quainted with this mental trait, Reger was 
afraid that she would faint. 

He drew her hand through his arm and 
tried to lead her down the path, which 
every moment became more difficult to fol- 
low, as the darkness of the tempest in- 
creased. She trembled so violently that her 
firm, eager footing lost its cunning, and she 
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stumbled at every step, so that he was 
obliged almost to carry her down. She 
seemed unconscious of the rain that began 
to fall heavily, but would shudder and 
cower piteously with every clap of thunder 
or gust of wind, and Roger could hear her 
heart beating violently as she leaned on him 
for support. The way down the mountain 
was long, slow, and difficult. When they 
reached the house they were drenched with 
rain,and Alice seemed more dead than alive. 
They found Susie, who had dispatched 
servants and friends in every direction, 
watching and waiting in the greatest anx- 
jety for her sister’s return. It seemed that 
Alice, through some mistake, had been led 
to believe that her brothers were on the 
mountain, and had gone to meet them. 
When the storm came up, nobody knew 
where she was. Susie dosed her with hot 
drinks and put her to bed. Roger did not 
see her again until next evening at tea. 
“Goody!” said Teddy; “to think of 
Alice having to be brought home by the 
Bird! Wont she hate him worse than ever?” 


“T wish we had been there to see,” said 
Arthur. 

When Roger met Alice again, on the fol- 
lowing evening, she was quite as independ- 
ent as ever and a little more shy, Perceiving 


this, he took a sudden resolve, and after tea 
went upstairs and packed his portmanteau. 
When he came down, the family had dis- 
posed themselves for the evening. Mr. 
North had his paper, and Susie her work- 
basket. ‘Teddy was following the fortunes 
of “The Headless Horseman.” Arthur, at 
the piano, was playing softly his repertoire 
of easy pieces that Susie had taught him. 
Through the open window, Roger caught a 
glimpse of a white dress fluttering in the 
moonlight. He went directly out on the 
portico, and found Alice, sitting on the low, 
broad balustrade, gazing dreamily at the full 
moon, that in return shed some of its own 
mysterious beauty on her upturned face. 

“Miss Alice,” he said, quickly, without 
giving her time to be either shy or fright- 
ened, “I have come to bid you good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye?” she repeated, in genuine 
astonishment. “Why, where are you going 
at this time of night ?” 

“ Night is the best time for summer trav- 
eling, especially for pedestrians ; and this is 
such a rare night,” he said, glancing care- 
lessly at the moon. 

“ But you have not spoken of going at 
this time until now,” stammered Alice, 





wholly unprepared for this sudden move. 


“T have not had the pleasure of speaking 
to you often on any subject. You seem to 
prefer not to hear what I have to say. But 
I was determined not to be deprived of the 
pleasure of saying good-bye to you.” 

“Ts it a pleasure to say good-bye to me ?” 
she asked, a little nettled by his manner. 

“Tt is better than nothing.” 

“Oh!” she said, softly. 

“ Wont you shake hands ?” 

“ But you are not going this minute ?” 

“ As soon as you bid me good-bye.” 

“ Then I will not be so inhospitable as to 
hurry you,” she said, sweetly, her native 
courtesy, or coquetry, getting the better of 
her timidity, now that the ice was broken. 

They did not hurry. 

Roger had cut the Gordian knot. He 
had staked everything on a single chance, 
and had won. If she had taken him at his 
word and had bade him good-bye without 
remonstrance, he would have gone; and 
they would, probably, have never met again. 
As it was, he did not go away. 

Two or three days afterward, Teddy and 
Arthur, who had been waiting an hour for 
Alice to keep an appointment to go fishing, 
saw her coming down the avenue with 
Roger, creeping at a snail’s pace. 

“ That beats cock-fighting !” cried Teddy, 
viciously digging his heel in the gravel. 

“What?” asked Arthur. 

“ Those two.” 

“ What about them ?” 

“ Don’t you see? Spoons!” 

“Ker” 

“Yes; she will never go a-fishing for fish 
again.” 

“The bear came out of the mountain 
and gobbled up the naughty little girl. 
Let’s go without her,” said Arthur, shoul- 
dering his fishing-rod. 

Teddy seemed to have prophesied rightly. 
At any rate, when Alice came up she had 
forgotten the appointment, and said, be- 
tween smiles and blushes, that it was too 
warm to go fishing to-day. 


IV. 


Rocer remained at Northwood several 
weeks, and before he resumed his pedestrian 
tour he made several attempts to unravel 
the mystery of the blue band. He was 
really very curious about the matter; and 
he thought, moreover, that it would be well 
to punish Alice a little for her childish prank, 
and for the persistent coldness with which 
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she had treated him. Accordingly, one 
Sunday, after evening service, as they 
walked through the church-yard on their 
way home, he paused beside the tomb on 
which he had fallen asleep. 

“ Alice, dear, have you no association 
with this grave ?” he asked. 

“ Of course,” said she, lowering her eyes 
to read the inscription, and looking a little 
solemn ; “ for it bears my name, Alice North. 
My graadmother is buried here.” 

“Oh!” murmured Roger, silenced by 
this unexpected turn to his train of thought. 

Another time, when they were strolling at 
twilight in the garden, he said, looking ad- 
miringly on her light summer dress : 

“You wore this, Alice, the first time we 
met.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Yes, I remember the little blue stars, 
and your blue ribbons.” 

“ What a memory!” 

“Alice, dear, did you happen to wear 
anything else blue that evening ?” 

“ Yes, perhaps.” 

“ What, dear?” 

“ My little blue ring with the turquoise ?” 

“ No, lam sure you hadn’t onaring. But 
did you not 4se something that evening ?” 

“ Yes, now that I think of it, I did,” she 
said, not looking directly at him. 

“ Tell me.” 

“ Must I really ?” 

“ Yes, really.” 

“ Well, then,—a little piece of my heart.” 

Before Roger could reply she turned into 
another walk, and, running away, left him 
with her girlish laughter ringing in his ears. 

But his time came at last. One rainy after- 
noon, Alice took out a piece of knitting. 


Roger watched her slim white fingers for 
some time, as they deftly plied the shining 
needles, before he noticed that she was knit- 
ting a ribbed band of blue silk, the very mate 
to the one he still wore near his heart. 

Here, under his eyes, was the solution of 
the mystery that he had employed so much 
unnecessary finesse to discover. 

“ What are you knitting ?” he asked, his 
eyes dancing with suppressed amusement. 

“Something for Arthur, that I ought to 
have finished long ago, but I am so lazy.” 

“Something for Arthur!” exclaimed 
Roger, breaking into irrepressible laughter. 
“That is a good joke! Do boys about 
here wear that kind of thing ?” 

“Yes,” said Alice, in innocent wonder. 
“Don’t you? But I believe I did hear that 
they had gone out of fashion for gentlemen.” 

Roger continued to laugh in such an ab- 
surd manner that Alice looked annoyed and 
continued her explanation with dignity. 

“T made him a pair last year, for a Christ- 
mas gift; but he lost a part of one not long 
ago, and I promised to knit him another. | 
told him I believed that he had hung a cat 
with it or thrown it away. Boys are so hard 
on their things! He confessed to having 
tied the fore paws of a beast with it . 

“A beast!” exclaimed Roger, blankly. 
“ Alice, what are you talking about ?” 

“ About Arthur and his lost suspender, of 
course.” 

“ Suspender!” exclaimed Roger, striking 
his forehead, as he became suddenly en- 
lightened. 

“ Yes, suspender. What did you think I 
was talking about?” asked Alice, wholly 
puzzled. 

“ Oh, nothing !” 
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GREAT cities that defied Time’s power are dust, 
And mighty temples ruins; yet this gem, 
Seeming a fragile thing, outliveth them. 

Its beauty bears no trace of Time’s keen thrust, 
Undimmed the marvelous luster that doth trust 
To none its secret; every delicate line 

Glows with immortal freshness and divine, 

That fears no ravage of decay or rust. 

How infinite is art! A magic glass 

This tiny, chiseled disk becomes to me: 

Greece and her glories rise and shine and pass 
Before my dazzled eyes; then fade to wan 

And spectral shores, where the Aigean Sea 
Guards the lone ruins of the Parthenon. 
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POST-OFFICE SAVINGS-BANKS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


An important extension in the Post- 
Office Savings- Bank system in England has 
lately been introduced by Mr. Fawcett’s 
act of last session, and it may be interesting 
to trace briefly the history of this banking 
organization, which has in less than twenty 
years gained two million customers and 
thirty-two millions sterling of deposits and 
interest. The Post-Office Savings-Bank Act 
came into operation in September, 1861; 
but for nearly fifty years before that time 
the system of trustees’ or old savings-banks 
had existed and flourished in most of the 
principal towns, and the capital of these 
banks amounted to twenty-four millions (of 
pounds) in 1841, to twenty-nine millions in 
1850, and to forty-one millions in 1860. 
While giving much credit to the trustees 
and managers of these institutions for their 
zeal and ability in carrying them on, chiefly 
from philanthropic motives and often at 
personal inconvenience, it was felt by many 
people that, by the use of a widely spread 
government organization, the risk of loss 
to the depositors would be greatly obviated, 
and in addition a much larger number of 
It was 


savings-banks could be available. 
also desirable to extend the hours for mak- 
ing deposits, the old savings-banks being 
open only on one or at most two days of 


the week for an hour or two. After some 
discussion in the press, Mr. Chetwynd, of 
the money-order department of the post- 
office, submitted some proposals to Lord 
Stanley, of Alderley, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in which he gave a short description 
of the suggested system, namely, that every 
money-order office should receive and pay 
money on account of the Central Govern- 
ment Savings-Bank, the depositor being 
furnished with a pass-book for entries to be 
made at the office, and that receipts for de- 
posits should be sent direct from the central 
office to the depositor. Before the scheme 
was finally settled, various modifications 
were made as to payment of interest, etc. ; 
and in 1861 the new act was passed and the 
following provisions came into operation: 
The Postmaster-General was to designate 
what post-offices should be savings-bank of- 
fices ; deposits of not less than one shilling at 
a time, or more than £30 in one year, might 
be made at any of these offices, provided 
that the total amount to the credit of the 
depositor did not exceed £150 exclusive of 





interest, and when principal and interest 
together were £200, all interest was to 
cease till they were less. All deposits were 
to be acknowledged by the Postmaster- 
General (thus providing an immediate check 
on the receiving office). Interest was to 
be at two and a half per cent., or rather ata 
halfpenny per complete calendar month for 
every complete pound in the bank. Minors 
and married women might be depositors, 
also friendly societies and penny banks, 
etc. Depositors were to send their books 
yearly to the Postmaster-General for the 
interest to be entered, but no postage was 
to be charged for sending them, or for any 
communications with the central office. De- 
posits might be transferred to or from trus- 
tees’ savings-banks. Deposits might be 
withdrawn at any office mentioned in the 
form of application to be sent to the Post- 
master-General. All post-office employés 
were bound to secrecy as to their depos- 
itors’ accounts. Such were the principal 
provisions of the new system, and they re- 
main virtually unchanged except by the 
additional facilities granted under the act of 
last session. As is the case in many legis- 
lative changes in this country, the old sys- 
tem of trustees’ savings-banks was allowed 
to go on alongside of the new savings-banks, 
but the regulation of the former by govern- 
ment was made more stringent. The re- 
sult was that in 1870,—nearly ten years 
after the new system came into operation, 
—the old savings-banks had decreased in 
number from 638 to 496, in depositors 
from 1,586,000 to 1,385,000, and in capi- 
tal from forty-one millions sterling to thirty- 
eight millions. Meanwhile, the post-office 
savings-banks had grown to 4082 in num- 
ber, with 1,183,000 depositors on their books, 
and fifteen millions sterling of deposits and 
interest. During the next nine years, the 
new savings-banks more than doubled their 
business, their deposits reaching thirty-two 
millions sterling, which belonged to about 
two million depositors, or an average of 
£16 each. More than six thousand offices 
are now available, or one office for every 
twenty square miles, so that opportunities for 
depositing savings have been brought within 
easy reach of most of our population. Since 
1870 there has been little change in the 
position of the old savings-banks ; their 
capital is now forty-four millions sterling, 
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and their depositors are a million and a 
half in number, although fifty banks have 
been discontinued, leaving only four hun- 
dred and fifty establishments in the United 
Kingdom. The larger interest’ hitherto 
given by the old savings-banks, as com- 
pared with the new, has, doubtless, assisted 
the former in maintaining their popularity, 
especially among the more opulent saving 
classes, the rate of interest having been 
usually three per cent. against two and a 
half per cent. paid by the post-office. The 
average amount invested by each depositor 
is, moreover, much higher than in the new 
banks: namely, about £29, as compared 
with £16, and the cost of management 
would thus be somewhat less, and the much 
greater concentration of the business, in 
only four hundred and fifty offices, should 
also tend to economy. We accordingly 
find the percentage cost of management of 
the trustees’ savings-banks to have averaged 
between six shillings and seven shillings per 
cent. in the last ten years, against nearly 
twelve shillings per cent. in the post-office 
banks. Prior to the passing of the act in 
1861, it was estimated that the cost of each 
transaction, that is, each deposit of money or 
withdrawal, in these banks would be seven- 
pence, but up to the end of 1879 the aver- 
age cost was eightpence. It must, however, 
be remembered that a fair amount of this 
cost is for postage, from which the country 
takes a profit, and £100,000 of the charge 
represents outlay on new central offices in 
London. The income for paying interest in 
both the old and new savings-banks is de- 
rived from investments made in government 
funds by the National Debt Commissioners, 
who, up to last year, paid three and a 
quarter per cent. to the trustees of the old 
banks, and, as stated, from this sum the 
depositor received nearly three per cent., 
the remainder being absorbed in expenses. 
Owing, however, to the lower value of money 
of late years, the investments made by the 
National Debt Commissioners have failed 
to produce three and a quarter per cent., 
and the deficiency has been covered every 
year by payments from the exchequer; or, in 
other words, the tax-payers of Great Britain 
have made an annual contribution to the 
depositors in these banks. This has now 
been remedied by Mr. Faweett’s Savings- 
Bank Act of 1880 (43 and 44 Vict., c. 36), 
by which the interest payable by the 
National Debt Commissioners to the trus- 
tees is reduced from three and a quarter 
to three per cent., and the maximum interest 
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to the depositor is now two and three. 
quarters per cent. Unless, then, the value 
of money continues to fall appreciably, the 
interest will be fairly earned by the depositor 
without the overweighted tax-payer having 
to assist. It is possible, too, that the small] 
difference, only a quarter per cent., between 
the interest in the new and old savings-banks 
may lead to a further closing of the latter, 
and a diminution of the business of those 
banks that survive. The new facilities for 
investments of small sums in the funds, to 
which I shall ‘now refer, may also draw 
away many customers from the old banks. 
Up to the present time, the holders of 
stock in the public funds have not been 
very numerous, Owing, perhaps, to the diffi- 
culties attending the purchase and sale of 
small amounts of stock. In 1880, only 
about two hundred and forty thousand 
persons were entitled to dividends in the 
funds, of which seventy-six thousand re- 
ceived dividends under £10, thirty-eight 
thousand received sums from £10 to £20, 
seventy-seven thousand took from £20 to 
£100, and thirty-six thousand took sums 
above £100; and even these numbers should 
be reduced by the number of holders of more 
than one description of stock, and who are, 
consequently, counted under each class. The 
three million and a half depositors in the 
savings-banks may, indeed, be. considered, 
in one sense, as holders of public stock, 
since their deposits are invested therein; 
but the more direct investment, which is 
carried out by the act of last session, seems 
better calculated to give the investing 
masses a nearer personal interest in the 
national credit. Under the provisions of 
this act, a depositor in a post-office savings- 
bank may invest a certain sum not less than 
to in either consols, reduced three-per- 
cents, or new three-per-cents, and_ this 
investment will be made for him by the 
central office in. London on his sending 
thither his deposit-book and filling up a form 
of application, which he can obtain at any 
post-office bank. The limit of stock to be 
purchased for any one depositor in one 
year is £100, and the whole amount to his 
credit must not exceed £300. These 
amounts are, however, independent of sav- 
ings-bank deposits ; so that a depositor may 
make a deposit of £30 and an investment 
of £100 stock in the same year, and may 
have to his credit £150 in the bank and 
4300 stock in the funds, and his annual 
income from the two amounts would thus 
be £12 15s. The question of allowing 
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larger sums to be deposited is one that has 
been much discussed, and naturally the 
pankers have always objected strongly to 
the competition of the state, with its tax- 
aided resources in case of need. The pres- 
ent system touches little, if any, business that 
would be profitable to bankers, even if it 
were likely to come to them; but an exten- 
sion of the limit of deposits to even £50 in 
one year would be a very different matter, 
and would place a large and dangerous 
engine in the hands of the Government. 
But to resume the provisions as to in- 
yestment in the funds: Within seven days 
after the depositor has applied for a pur- 
chase of stock, he will receive an invest- 
ment certificate of the stock purchased for 
him, and the current price of the stock, and 
the commission charged will be entered in 
his deposit-book. The price charged will 
be that given or obtained by the National 
Debt Commissioners on the day of pur- 
chase, or, if no such transaction occurs, it 
will be the price certified by the Bank of 
England as the price of stock on that day. 
The rates of commission charged for pur- 
chase include the cost of receiving the divi- 
dends afterward, and seem very moderate, 
viz.: 9@. for stock not exceeding £25; 15. 
34. for stock from £25 to £50; 15. 9d. 


from £50 to £75; and 2s. 3d. from £75 


to £100. The commission on the sale of 
stock is the same, but as a depositor may 
own and wish to sell stock up to £300, the 
rates from £100 to £200 are fixed at 2s. 
g@., and from £200 to £300 at 35. 34. It 
Is necessary to make the smaller sums pay a 
somewhat higher ad valorem rate, as these 
small transactions require the same formalli- 
ties as the larger ones. The dividends on 
the stock are carried to the credit of the 
owner in his deposit-book once a year in 
the same way as interest on his savings. If, 
however, he wishes to have a separate con- 
trol of the dividends and capital, he can 
apply to the central office for a “ bank cer- 
tificate,” with dividend coupons attached, 
for £50, or any multiple of £50, and he 
will then draw the interest himself. The 
amount of the stock for which he takes a 
certificate is then deducted from the sum 
entered to his credit in the books of the 
department, and, in fact, passes out of the 
savings-bank control altogether; so that the 
depositor can again increase his purchase of 
stock through the savings-bank to the limit 
of £300 allowed by the act, provided his 
investment in any one year does not exceed 
£100, including what he bought before he 





had his stock written off. The fees for 
these stock and dividend certificates are the 
same as for selling stock, namely, 1s. 34. 
for £50 and 2s. 3d. for £100; but, in 
addition, there is a small fee to the Bank of 
England, under the National Debt Act, 
1870 (33 and 34 Vict., c. 71), which has to 
be paid by any owner of government funds 
who desires to take advantage of these 
coupon certificates. All these small fees 
are charged to the depositor’s account, 
and entered in his book. The foregoing 
provisions as to investment in the funds 
apply also to depositors in trustees’ savings- 
banks, who may now use their own bank as 
the intermediary for the purchase of stock, 
and a depositor who transfers his account 
from or to a post-office bank may transfer 
his investments also, without any expense 
to himself, by sending his investment certifi- 
cate to the savings-bank to which his ac- 
count is transferred. 

Besides the extension of the government 
savings-bank system to investment in the 
funds, a plan has been introduced by Mr. 
Fawcett, the present Postmaster-General, 
for encouraging minor savings, by providing 
forms for fixing twelve penny postage- 
stamps, which will then be received at any 
post-office savings-bank as a deposit of one 
shilling for either a new account or an ad- 
dition to an existing one. Objection to this 
was urged in some quarters, on the ground 
that it would encourage servants and em- 
ployés to save their masters’ or other people’s 
stamps, and invest the proceeds for their 
own benefit; but the risk of temptation to 
pilfering was not considered likely to be 
serious, in view of the benefit to the masses 
by these facilities for small savings, and the 
experiment was tried for a few months in 
certain counties, and has now been extended 
to all parts of the Kingdom. 

Lastly, I would mention that both life in- 
surance and annuities have been granted at 
the post-office savings-banks since 1865, 
the limit on a life-insurance being between 
£20 and £100 on lives between sixteen 
and sixty; and, for immediate or deferred 
annuities, the maximum limit is £50 per 
annum. These branches of business have 
not, however, met with much favor, only 
eight thousand persons having purchased 
annuities to the annual value of £100,000; 
and the life insurances amount only to 
about £350,000, held by four thousand 
three hundred people. The competition of* 
the many friendly societies has, doubtless, 
prevented a large expansion of this business. 
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THERE has perhaps never been a time 
when questions of art—literary, pictorial, and 
musical—have been so much and so ably 
discussed as the present. One of these 
questions, however, has not been so exhaust- 
ively treated as many which, in my opinion, 
are of minor interest. Success, that magical 
word which opens.vistas of glory and wealth 
to its numerous aspirants—success, and how 
it can best be obtained, is the subject with 
which I wish to couple the name of Jenny 
Lind. 

How often have we heard remarks on the 
peculiar influence exercised by some artists, 
on the mysterious affinity between them and 
their audiences, who are attracted to them 
unconsciously, nay, sometimes unwillingly, 
by this magnetic power! The leaders of 
opinion, our art critics, whose aim ought to 
be to guide and to enlighten the public, 
too often treat this phenomenon as an unac- 
countable hallucination. Austere and dis- 
dainful, they will not admit that an electric 
spark produced by a word of a Talma or a 
Rachel, by a musical phrase of a Malibran 
or a Grisi, may cause a thousand hearts to 
vibrate with the same sensation. They ac- 
cuse these entranced admirers of yielding to 
an infatuation which cannot be justified, and 
attribute to a system of puffing, to the clever 
meddling of managers, and to the intrigues 
of the artists themselves, triumphs which 
they condemn as unreal. 

Would it not be better to approach and 
consider this remarkable fact from a higher 
point of view? Notwithstanding contrary 
assertions, the hidden causes of that singu- 
lar effect might perhaps be explained and 
traced to a positive and solid basis. This I 
shall endeavor to do in connection with the 
success achieved by the celebrated artist who 
has filled the two hemispheres with the fame 
of her talent. 

Jenny Lind was born at Stockholm, Octo- 
ber 6, 1820. From her earliest infancy she 
showed a disposition of an extraordinary 
character for music. At the age of three her 
childish voice had not only acquired power 
and intonation, but a quality of tone and a 
sensibility which drew tears from her listen- 
ers. When only nine she was admitted by 
the director, Count Pulre, to the school of 
singing attached to the Court Theater. 
Without personal attractions, deprived even 
of the simple enjoyments of childhood, she 
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sought and found in music a little world 
of her own, in which she could forget the 
entire absence of true motherly affection and 
the many other troubles of her dismal home. 
It is often seen that adversity and a lonely 
life develop the reflective powers and a spirit 
of observation. ‘This was the case to a sin- 
gular degree with the young Swedish vocalist. 

She appeared repeatedly on the stage in 
the parts of little fairies—for instance, as one 
of the genii in Mozart’s “ Flauto Magico,” 
and always to the delight of the Stockholm 
audience. In her twelfth year she almost 
lost her voice for a time, but nothing daunted 
by this contretemps, she devoted her energies 
to the theoretical and instrumental study of 
music. Her precocious aptitude awakened 
the attention of one of her professors, Herr 
Berg, a musician of more than average abil- 
ity, who soon became so interested in his 
gifted pupil that he gave much of his time 
to her advancement, guiding her not only in 
her elementary lessons but gradually initiat- 
ing her in the school of the best classical 
authors. 

After an interval of four years, and at a 
moment’s notice, she undertook, in a public 
concert, the music of AZice in the fourth act 
of “ Robert le Diable,” and, having recov- 
ered her wonderful high notes, sang the 
final trio with so much fire and expression 
as to take her audience by storm. Such a 
progress had been unexpected, but became 
still more surprising when, later on, she took 
up her abode with the family of the popular 
Swedish composer, Adolph Frederick Lind- 
blad. 

A clever musician, whose melodies have 
a charm of their own, impregnated, as it 
were, with the characteristic tenderness, 
nay, sadness, of Northern song, a friend of 
Mendelssohn, an enthusiast with a highly 
poetical mind, Lindblad could not fail to 
be attracted by this girl, so wayward, fitful, 
self-willed, but wonderfully endowed. He 
had never felt the value of his own compo- 
sitions so much as when interpreted by 
the little Jenny. It is no wonder that, after 
some time, the impressions he received led 
to feelings of a different nature, and it can 
hardly be doubted that some of his most 
striking inspirations found their origin in 
his hopeless love. It was chiefly through 
his influence that she acquired a musical 
knowledge almost unparalleled. It would 
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not be an easy matter nowadays to discover 
a young lady of sixteen able to play and 
sing from memory, from the first to the last 
note, Gluck’s “ Armida,” Spontini’s “ Ves- 
tale,” Cherubini’s “ Deux Journées,” Dalay- 
rac’s “* Chateau de Montenero,” besides the 
operas of Mozart and Weber, the oratorios 
of Haydn, and all the melodies of Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, and Mendelssohn. It would 
be still more difficult to find an artist who 
could understand and enter into the spirit 
of these great masters, divine their inten- 
tions, preserve their local coloring, and ap- 
propriate their style. But it would be 
almost impossible to name a vocalist able 
to read at sight the most difficult composi- 
tions, to remember strains of irregular 
rhythm and perform them immediately as 
if she had herself created them. 

Such, however, was Jenny Lind, and in 
this preparation, in this perseverance, in 
this early and undivided study, may be 
seen the germ of her subsequent prodigious 
popularity. Quite different this from the 
system now adopted of venturing on the 
first European stages after a few lessons 
from a renowned master, some drawing- 
room successes, and without even a sprink- 
ling of the real acquirements which alone 
can justify a public career. 

No wonder that curiosity should be 
aroused to see the young favorite in a 
prominent part, and that when she made her 
first appearance, as Agatha, in “ Der Frei- 
schutz,” in her eighteenth year, an over- 
crowded house, comprising the court and 
the 4ife of Swedish society, awaited her 
début, Yt was more than a common theat- 
rical triumph which she achieved on that 
memorable evening—it was a revelation; 
and for years afterward she attracted crowds 
of enthusiastic admirers to the Royal Thea- 
ter, of which she was the principal support. 
All the artists of the opera vied with one 
another to shower on their young colleague 
marks of affection such as are seldom, if ever, 
seen in similar establishments. It was nat- 
ural that the gentlemen, beginning with 
Herr Giinter, first tenor, should fall in love 
with little Jenny; but that the dethroned 
prima donnas should bear their defeat by a 
comparative beginner patiently and even 
cheerfully is an occurrence worth recording. 
Taking in turn the parts of Zuryanthe, in 
Weber’s opera of that name; of Adie, in 
Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable,” and of 
_ Juha, in Spontini’s “La Vestale,” she as- 
tonished, as much as she pleased, by giving 
a marked character and individuality to each 
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réle, which could hardly be expected of one 
so inexperienced in lyric dramas of the 
highest order. Her fame soon spread all 
over Germany and France, and numerous 
engagements were offered her from all parts ; 
but she remained faithful to her own native 
country, maintaining her prestige in the 
theater uninterruptedly till the year 1841. 
It could not escape her perspicacity that to 
reach the summit of her art something more 
was wanted than the applause so liberally 
bestowed on her by those who, having 
watched her since her childhood, were nat- 
urally biased and predisposed in her favor. 
With the legitimate ambition which has 
always distinguished true genius, she threw 
over, at least fro fem., her engagement in 
Stockholm, and, aided by the liberality of 
some of her Swedish friends, resolved on a 
still more serious and persevering study in 
the French capital. There, during nine 
months, as a pupil of Manuel Garcia, the 
renowned professor of singing, she worked 
hard to correct the defects of her voice, to 
acquire the true Italian style of vocalization, 
and to judge for herself of the merits of her 
contemporaries, and, later, rivals. Grisi and 
Persiani, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, 
were then the leading stars of the Italian 
opera; Cinti Damoureau, Dorus-gras, Stoltz, 
Duprez, and Levasseur, of the French Acad- 
émie de Musique. It is evident that with 
her keen judgment she could not fail to 
derive the greatest benefit from following 
all these artists in their varied and extensive 
repertoires, adopting their readings where 
she considered them superior to her origi- 
nal conception, or rejecting them when she 
felt that, though different, her own interpre- 
tation approached more nearly her ideal. 
She succeeded in making her naturally 
harsh and unbending organ supple and 
pliant. To acquire, by dint of unceasing 
study, the most perfect shake; to blend the 
different registers of her voice so skillfully 
as to conceal effectually any break; to exe- 
cute passages and runs with a full, rich 
tone, instead of the thin, wiry quality which 
belongs generally to éravura singers; to be 
infallible in her intonation,—these were the 
great aims she accomplished. 

Meyerbeer, who had already previously 
begun negotiations tosecure her forthe Royal 
Opera, at Berlin, after her Stockholm suc- 
cesses, sought her personal acquaintance in 
the French capital, and, struck with her at- 
tainments, so varied and so infinitely above 
the average, recommended her most warmly 
to the director of the Académie de Musique, 
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who, complying with the maestro’s request, 
fixed a day for her audition at the theater. 
Some of the first living musicians, Rossini, 
Auber, Halevy, were summoned to hear and 
judge the “ Swedish nightingale,” but the 
director himself never made his appearance. 
The then reigning prima donna of that 
establishment, Mlle. Rosina Stoltz, whose 
influence was paramount, and who, besides 
his admiration for her talent, had inspired the 
director with a warmer feeling, had put her 
veto to his presence on the occasion. Thus, 
in spite of the sensztion she created, not 
even an offer was made to Miss Lind. She 
was offended to the core by this gratuitous 
insult, and, notwithstanding invitations at 
once pressing and tempting, she never 
would accept an engagement in Paris. 
The composer of “The Huguenots” was 
even more indignant than she herself, and 
prevailed upon her to appear in a limited 
number of performances at the Royal Opera- 
House, in Berlin. To prepare for this task, 
she went for a month to the Prussian capi- 
tal, in order to perfect herself in the German 
language. 

After a short visit to Stockholm, her real 
period of glory began with her performance 
of “ Norma,” at the Royal Opera-House, 
Berlin, December 15, 1844. She positively 
fascinated everybody, nor was there any 
abatement of enthusiasm in her successive 
representations. Expectation was, however, 
raised still more when she was announced 
as the heroine in Meyerbeer’s last and unpub- 
lished work, “ Das Feldlager in Schlesien” 
(The Camp of Silesia), based on an incident 
in Prussian history. ‘This work, the scene 
of which was transferred afterward by 
Scribe and Meyerbeer to Russia, has since 
become one of the most popular operas of 
these celebrated authors, under the name 
of “L’Etoile du Nord.” The libretto, 
which in its first form was far from produc- 
ing the excitement and interest which the 
experienced French playwright infused in 
it, would not have passed muster before the 
critical Berlin audience but for the newly 
discovered vocal star. The old Dessauer 
march and other national airs introduced 
failed to touch the popular vein, but Jenny 
Lind bravely bore the brunt of the battle, 
and issued a complete victor. The piece 
of all which led to almost frantic demonstra- 
tions was a trio for voice and two flutes, 
which, though since sung with equal perfec- 
tion by Adelina Patti, carried then the honors 
of the day, and was considered as an almost 
unsurpassable vocal achievement. 





As might be anticipated, nothing else was 
canvassed and discussed during that winter 
but the magic effect of the young artist, 
The directors and managers of the principal 
theaters in Europe were put on their mettle, 
but Miss Lind, who, like a musical Czsar, 
might have said “ Veni, vidi, vici,” decided to 
follow an independent course—to go and 
sing where and when she liked, and not to 
be bound by a permanent engagement any- 
where. Inspite of the pressing solicitations 
of all classes, she never appeared again on 
the Berlin stage. 

Thus, after the conclusion of her engage- 
ment, in April, 1845, she visited in turn 
Hamburg, Cologne, and Coblentz. At this 
latter place she sang on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s visit to the King of Prussia 
at Stolzenfels, and during the time of the 
great Rhenish Festival. After concerts at 
Frankfurt and other German towns, with the 
same invariable result, she bent her steps 
northward, and received in Copenhagen 
and Stockholm renewed applause, subse- 
quently making her début in Leipzig, 
December 6, 1845, under Mendelssohn's 
direction. It was a momentous event in 
the history of art. How Jenny Lind was 
received by the severe judges of the Ge- 
wandhaus concerts can be easily imagined, 
and the honors she gained there were, per- 
haps, the most gratifying of her career. 

Mendelssohn, by whose family at Berlin 
she had already been received with unaf- 
fected and cordial friendship, became one 
of her most constant admirers. That this 
great tone-poet wrote the soprano part in 
“ Elijah ” for her, that had he accomplished 
his opera of “Loreley,” he would have 
chosen her as representative of the heroine, 
are incontestable facts, and the best proof 
of the value he set upon her genius. How 
melancholy that this dream of his ambition 
should have been nipped in the bud by his 
premature death! Robert Schumann wor- 
shiped the rising star with equal fervor, 
and it may be fairly asserted that none of 
the melodies of either great master ever 
found a more worthy exponent than Jenny. 
With Clara Schumann she formed a friend- 
ship which has lasted uninterruptedly to 
this day. 

Her début at Vienna was merely a repeti- 
tion of the clamorous demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm which greeted her everywhere, and, 
prompted by the desire of securing such 
a gem for the London public, Mr. Bunn, 
the manager of Drury Lane Theater, offered 
her an engagement for English opera on 
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terms only equaled by those formerly given 
to Malibran. Michael Balfe was to write a 
new work on purpose for her, and guaran- 
tees had been promised to surround her 
with the best available talent. After a long 
correspondence she accepted Mr. Bunn’s 
proposal, much to the dismay of the im- 
presario of Her Majesty’s Theater, Mr. 
Lumley, and his aristocratic supporters. 
Every effort was made, by personal influ- 
ence and by letter, to shake her determina- 
tion not to break her contract for the Eng- 
lish opera, and at last, finding a flaw in the 
agreement, after an endless litigation and a 
most amusing warfare in the English and 
foreign newspapers, she yielded to the en- 
treaties of those who thought that her fit 
place was the stage of Her Majesty’s 
Theater. With Lumley it was a vital ques- 
tion. His principal artists having fallen out 
with him, a formidable opposition had been 
organized by them at Covent Garden, with 
the name of Royal Italian Opera, under the 
direction of Costa, that prince of conductors, 
whose banner was followed by the splendid 
orchestra and chorus formerly attached to 
Her Majesty’s Theater. The lessee of the 
older establishment, being at his wit’s end, 
felt that unless he could produce a startling 


novelty his prospects were worse than dis- 
heartening. His propositions to come to 
an amicable arrangement with Mr. Bunn 
having been rejected, he undertook to shield 
Miss Lind from any possible consequences 
arising from her altered determination. 
Shortly after her arrival in London, the 


prohibitory injunction of Mr. Bunn against 
her appearance elsewhere than in his own 
theater was withdrawn, on payment of an 
indemnity of £2500. Meanwhile, the ex- 
citement of the public had reached a pitch 
unheard-of in theatrical annals, and long 
before the evening of her first performance, 
Alice, in “Robert le Diable,” no places 
could be obtained anywhere. The ordeal 
to which the new-comer was to be subjected 
was by no means an easy one. Though 
Mr. Lumley’s intention was to form a com- 
bination of artists worthy to support the 
rising star, he had but partially succeeded. 
Gardoni and Lablache were of course 
cordially accepted; Staudigl, a German 
basso with a voice of extraordinary power 
and extent, proved also a valuable acquisi- 
tion, but Sanchioli, Montenegro, Fraschini, 
and Coletti failed to come up to the 
mark; orchestra and chorus, hastily put 
together, were wofully deficient when com- 
pared with the opposition, and the con- 
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ductor, Mr. Balfe, had very often a Hercu- 
lean task in keeping them together. On 
the other hand, the acknowledged and 
justly popular vocal celebrities Grisi, Per- 
siani, Corbari, Alboni (no doubt the first 
contralto of her period), Mario, Salvi, Tam- 
burini, Ronconi, Marini, Tagliafico, and 
Polonini, with all the secondary parts ad- 
mirably filled, formed at Covent Garden a 
phalanx which seemed almost invincible. 
To their own attractions must be added the 
entire reconstruction of the theater, taste- 
fully ornamented, and with a new stage 
of the largest dimensions. Against all 
these Miss Lind, unknown and an entire 
novice in the Italian language, had to con- 
tend almost single-handed. 

At her début, no one of the sommités 
sociales, litteraires, or artistiques was absent. 
Mendelssohn, who had been engaged to 
conduct the Philharmonic Concerts in Lon- 
don, was one of the first to arrive. He 
watched the whole performance with the 
utmost attention and interest, and was as 
vociferous in his delight as the rest of the 
audience. The reception of the prima 
donna was altogether unprecedented. Dur- 
ing the whole of that season her fame, which 
had spread like wildfire, was on the increase, 
and her personification of Amina in the 
“ Sonnambula,” of Maria in the “ Figlia del 
Reggimento,” of Lucia di Lammermoor, 
added fresh laurels to her already rich gar- 
land. A new attraction was promised in 
the shape of an opera written expressly 
by that already renowned young composer 
Guiseppe Verdi, who had chosen for his 
subject an adaptation of Shakspere’s “ King 
Lear,” the part of the Xing to be allotted 
to Lablache, that of Cordelia to Jenny 
Lind. The time, however, being too short 
to complete this work, Verdi proposed 
another, just terminated, “I Masnadieri.” 
Of this much was expected, but it fell flat, 
notwithstanding that the cast included, be- 
sides Jenny Lind, Gardoni, Lablache, and 
Coletti. The libretto, a feeble adaptation 
of Schiller’s drama, “The Robbers,” was 
partly answerable for this failure, but the 
music cannot be numbered amongst the 
happiest inspirations of the Italian maestro, 
and the popular idol in the part of Amalia 
felt ill‘at ease in the share allotted to her 
by the composer. 

A whimsical circumstance quite marred 
what was to be one of the most striking 
scenes of the drama. Old Moor, who, like 
King Lear, has discarded his younger and 
devoted son for the elder, Franz, a demon 
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in human form, is punished for his credulity 
by being thrust into a dungeon by this vil- 
lain, there to starve. Car/, the rejected son, 
who has become the chief of a band of out- 
casts, discovers the whereabouts of his un- 
happy father, whose prison-doors he forces 
open. The old man, on appearing on the 
stage, half crazy by his sufferings and famine, 
exclaims, “I am starving!” Now ere La- 
blache, having the circumference of two 
Falstaffs rolled into one, looked anything 
but a picture of starvation, and when he 
made the piteous appeal, naturally set the 
whole house roaring. 

Altogether “Norma” and this opera proved 
the only disappointments in an otherwise 
uninterrupted series of successes. The trial 
had been severe, but the goal had been won, 
and a more decisive victory than that of 
Jenny Lind was never known in the records 
of the Italian opera. A subsequent tour in 
the provinces under Mr. Lumley’s auspices 
produced the most brilliant result in every 
respect, and the engagement was immedi- 
ately renewed for the following year. 

The death of Mendelssohn, November 4, 
1847, affected Miss Lind deeply, and she 
took immediately the initiative in a move- 
ment whose object was to render a worthy 
tribute to his memory. 

The season of 1848 introduced to the 
London audiences an artist of the highest 
merit, Mme. Pauline Viardot Garcia, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and a rising talent of 
no mean order at Her Majesty’s Theater, 
Mlle. Sophie Cruvelli. But, though received 
with the utmost favor, they did not dim 
the splendor of the Northern star, whose 
attractions seemed rather to increase than 
otherwise. Miss Lind now undertook the 
additional parts of Z/vira in “I Puritani,” 
and Adina in “ L’Elisir d’Amore.” 

At the end of the operatic season she 
undertook another tour in the provinces 
with even greater ¢c/at, if possible, than the 
first, giving on several occasions the aid of 
her talent at concerts for the furtherance of 
existing, and the establishment of new, chari- 
ties, which produced the most satisfactory 
results. 

The concert which had been resolved 
upon for the Mendelssohn memorial tame 
off at Exeter Hall, December 15, 1848, 
under my direction. “Elijah” was the work 
chosen by her to do homage to her dear 
and lamented friend, and taken in all it was 
perhaps one of the most complete perform- 
ances of this oratorio ever heard. Throwing 
into her part all her pathos and dramatic 





power, and being in several instances almost 
overcome by the depth of her feeling, she 
entranced the immense crowd filling every 
nook and corner of the hall, and at once 
established her superiority in this new branch 
of her art. The impression she created will 
never be forgotten. The receipts exceeded 
#1700, and led, with subsequent additions, 
to the foundation of a permanent scholar. 
ship, the first scholar elected, six years later, 
being the now celebrated English composer, 
Arthur Sullivan. 

One might have anticipated that, reach- 
ing the climax of her career when just in 
the prime of womanhood, worshiped almost 
more than applauded, and having the world 
at her feet, she would for years to come 
continue to earn a rich harvest in every cap- 
ital of Europe. But great and painful was 
the surprise when, at the end of that year, it 
was first whispered, and afterward positively 
announced, that she intended to retire abso- 
lutely and forever from the stage. It was 
only by the most urgent entreaties that she 
consented to give, in the early part of the 
season, 1849, a limited number of so-called 
“ operatic concerts,” and a very few repre- 
sentations of those works in which she had 
chiefly gained her laurels. The former, 
however, were stopped after only one at- 
tempt, as, for the first time, not even Jenny 
Lind’s name could induce the public to 
patronize such a hybrid entertainment. 
Her last appearance on any stage took 
place May 18, 1849, in the very part in 
which she had created such a wonderful 
sensation at her wdut two years previously 
—Alice, in “ Roberto.” On that evening 
terminated her career in the lyric drama, 
and it may be as well to recapitulate what 
she achieved in that short period, to observe 


| some of her characteristic features as com- 
| pared with those of her contemporaries and 


rivals, and to explain the probable reasons 
which prompted her to take such a sudden 
resolution. 

The principal cause of her retirement was 
the objection of a gentleman to whom she 
was engaged to be married—an engagement 
which was afterward broken off—to her 
further appearance on the stage, but other 
powerful grounds may have influeaced her 
decision. Without for a moment disparag- 
ing the unexampled but, in many instances, 
deserved impression she produced, it can- 
not be denied that it was only in five parts 
she held an undisputed sway over her audi- 
ences. They are the often mentioned AAie, 
Amina, Figha, Lucia, and Elvira—operas 





in which the interest, from beginning to 
end, is centered in the prima donna. The 
characters, with the exception of Zucia, are 
those usually allotted to the more lyric than 
dramatic class. ‘They all require emotional 
power, a great mastery over technical diffi- 
culties, and, generally, the perfect expression 
of genial and tender affections. ‘They do 
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not appeal, like Zucresia Borgia, Fides in | 
« The Prophet,” Valentin in “ The Hugue- | 


nots,” Sed#ka in “The Africaine,” or F%- 
delio, to the highest requirements of tragic 
personification, and, though the repertoires 
of our times have been so vastly extend- 
ed, it would be difficult even now to point 
out compositions so entirely adapted to 
the style, method, and individuality of the 
Swedish songstress as these were. Of three 
works belonging to the heroic style— 
Weber's “ Euryanthe,” Spontini’s “ Vestale,” 
and Bellini’s “ Norma,”—only the last was 
included in her London repertoire. The 
omission of the two former, in which she 
made her mark both in Stockholm and 
Berlin, cannot be regretted enough. 

Her sphere being thus limited, it was nat- 
ural that she should hesitate before contin- 
uing her theatrical engagements, feeling, as 
she did, the immense responsibility of main- 
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new characters was looked forward to as a 
necessary improvement on all its predeces- 
sors. Unless the already over-anxious artist 
had thrown all her soul into her impersona- 
tion of new works, there would have been 
an outcry of a diminution of her efficiency. 
Such constant excitement was too much for 
her physical and moral strength, and thus 
her resolution to abandon the scene of her 
triumphs became almost a necessity. 

There has always been a disposition to cry 


| up by-gone times,—artists who had either 


retired from public life thirty or forty years 
before or had died,—to extol the qualities of 


| a Catalani when hearing Pasta, of a Sontag 





taining a position so exceptional, so glorious, | 


but also so dangerous. 
ness as an artist, and the never-failing, 
sometimes superhuman, energy in the ac- 
complishment of her task which threat- 
ened gradually to undermine her health, 
were other motives for her unexpected with- 
drawal not generally understood or appre- 
ciated. Her strength did not equal her 
ambition, which was almost as great as her 
talent. When on the stage, and in order 
that nothing should interfere with what she 
looked upon as ‘her mission, she would give 
up all the pleasures of social intercourse, 
refusing invariably dinner or evening par- 
ties, and sacrificing the best years of her life 
to her feeling of duty. How often did she 
tell me that, knowing what the public had 
a right to expect from her, and being fully 
aware that any short-coming in her perform- 
ances would destroy the prestige she had 
acquired after so many years of trial, she 


felt she could not continue the strain for any | 


length of time without being crushed be- 
neath the weight of the self-created difficul- 
ties of her position. The exacting demands 
of opera and concert goers had been so ex- 
ceptionally raised, not only by her own 
merit but by the often injudicious eulogies 


Her conscientious- | 


when listening to Bosio, and, in fact, to find 
fault with everything new. Have we not 
heard in our times the bold assertion that 
none of the present stars could come up to 
Malibran or Grisi—that no tenor of our 
period could approach either Rubini or 
Braham? And, after all, is not this very 
natural? The impressions we receive in the 
effervescence of youth, when everything has 
a tinge of ireshness, we like to hold fast to, 
to engrave them in our memory and to 
carry them to the autumn and winter of 
life. We do not want new idols to take 
the place of those we have worshiped so 
long, and we are even unwilling to acknowl- 
edge it, should we recognize their superior- 
ity. But there has doubtless been an 


| immense increase of talent of the first class, 
| and we must also not forget that the 





| 


in the organs of the press, that each of her | 


acquirements of a prima donna of 1881 
not only include the masterpieces of the 
classical school, the florid style of the Ros- 
sinian epoch, Meyerbeer’s grand and roman- 
tic lyric dramas, but Verdi's fiery and stirring 
compositions, Gounod’s fascinating and po- 
etical effusions, and Wagner’s stupendous 
epics. She is expected to unite the highest 
declamatory power with a perfect command 
of the stage, extraordinary flights of vocali- 
zation having given place to simple phrases, 
strongly accentuated and requiring almost 
appalling vigor; moreover, instead of being 
accompanied by a string quartette, she 
has now to do battle with the whole and 
often overwhelming blast of the modern 
orchestra. 

It is, therefore, not my purpose, nor, in- 
deed, would it be possible within the limits 
of the present article, to assume the in- 
vidious task of establishing a comparison 
between Jenny Lind and the renowned vo- 
calists of the present day. I will, however, 
select two of her contemporaries, and one 
of her immediate predecessors, who could 
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claim the name of rivals: Fanny Persiani, 
Giulia Grisi, and Maria Malibran. 

Though the Amina of Malibran pre- 
ceded that of Jenny Lind by almost eleven 
years, there was, at the same time, a strik- 
ing similarity and diversity in their render- 
ing of the part. Both were in the zenith 
of their glory, both in the full ripeness of 
their talent; a sad fate carried the gifted 
Spaniard to her grave at the age of twenty- 
eight, while the fair Swede voluntarily aban- 
doned prospects of boundless fame and 
fortune when twenty-nine. Malibran was 
all impulse, never playing or singing the 
same part alike in two successive perform- 
ances ; at times sublime, at others hardly to 
be recognized ; the spoiled child of the pub- 
lic, she very often, when inspired, touched 
the fibers of even the coldest spectators so 
as to move them totears. Her acting in “La 
Sonnambula,” when cruelly and unjustly 
accused by her lover, her broken accents, 
contrasted with an outburst of despair true 
and graphic as nature itself, was more than 
a triumph of art. You felt the warmth of 
the sunny South in every note. Then, 
again, when awakening from her state of 
somnambulism, she recognizes him whom 
she had given up as lost forever, her “ AA 
m’abbraccia” contained such a world of love 
and happiness that every eye was moist 
with emotion. Jenny Lind’s assumption 
of the réle was a perfect study from begin- 
ning toend. The delineation of the char- 
acter such as she had felt it remained the 
same, nor did she ever swerve in her vocal- 
ization from what she considered the correct 
reading. When singing in her state of 
trance, the strange modulation of her voice, 
her apparent immobility whilst expressing 
her conflicting emotions in the most touch- 
ing manner, were vastly superior to Mali- 
bran, but her articulation was more dngua 
Toscana in bocca, Suedese than Romana— 
her elaborate Scandinavian cadenzas jarred 
sometimes with the ideas, so true and pas- 
sionate, of the Italian composer. In the 
very finale, where Malibran produced such 
a thrilling sensation by her strict adherence 
to the original, Jenny Lind destroyed the 
effect by doubling the part of the tenor in 
order to introduce a few high notes. These, 
however, were the only blots in a perform- 
ance in every other respect faultless and 
irresistible. 

With Giulia Grisi, the reigning favorite of 
Paris and London for more than five and 
twenty years, the contest of the “ Swedish 
nightingale,” limited to only two operas, 
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“Norma” and “I Puritani,” was arduoys 
and the issue undecided. Of Bellini’; 
lyric tragedy there was perhaps never 
better exponent than the beautiful daughter 
of Lieutenant Grisi, with her commanding, 
classical profile, her shapely head so wel] 
set on her magnificent shoulders, her mixt- 
ure of pride, love, jealousy, and repentance, 
Having first sung the part of Adalgisa with 
Madame Pasta, the original representative 
of the haughty Druidess, she not only knew 
every note of Bellini’s music, but, receiving 
from the composer himself invaluable hints 
as to his intentions, Grisi’s name became 
as much identified with Jorma as with 
Lucresia Borgia and Semiramide. The with- 
ering scorn and irony and the outbursts 
of rage of Vorma were never better under- 
stood than by the favorite of Rossini and 
Bellini, and from the beginning to the end 
of her career this part was always consid- 
ered the culminating point of her greatness, 
Yet, with the exception of the first recita- 
tive, which Grisi had made her own, the 
grand scena of “ Casta Diva” was infinitely 
superior as conceived and performed by 
Jenny Lind. In the last scene, also, Morma’s 
farewell to Follione, her appeal for mercy to 
Oroveso, the high priest, on revealing the 
terrible secret of the existence of her chil- 


dren, were sung and acted with a harrowing 
expression by which they carried every- 
where the sympathies of the public, and, 
though a child of the cold North, she far 
distanced her Southern rival in warmth of 


feeling and poetical conception. It can- 
not, however, be denied that, though unsur- 
passed when expressing softer feelings, she 
lacked the weight and power requisite in 
this character, and was deficient also when 
expressing the conflict of her passions on 
discovering the infidelity of her lover, and 
when conceiving the resolution of sacrificing 
her children. In “ Puritani,” Bellini’s last 
work, the honors were equally divided, 
although the part of Z/vira, composed ex- 
pressly for the beautiful Giulia, had hitherto 
been considered as her exclusive property. 
If Grisi won the victory in the first act, 
imparting to the popular “ Son vergine ves- 
zosa” all the buoyancy of youth and love, 
Jenny Lind triumphed in those inspirations 
of the second and third which are justly 
numbered amongst his happiest—the aria 
“ Qui la voce” and the duet with Arturo. 
The dull and obscure libretto offered little 
scope for dramatic effect, but both the great 
artists lavished so generously all the treas- 
ures of their grace and perfect vocalization 
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on the music that ever since this opera has 
been one of the most attractive of the 
Italian repertoire. 

The other prima donna at the rival estab- 
jishment of Covent Garden, Fanny Persiani, 
was not favored by nature with an express- 
je face or regular features, her eyes and 
her long silky hair being the only redeem- 
ing points in her personal appearance. Her 
yoice, though thin and sometimes shrill, had 
been cultivated not only by her father, the 
once celebrated tenor Tacchinardi, but ‘by 
her husband, the maestro Guiseppe Persiani. 
To the latter, an experienced and clever 
musician, the young vocalist was indebted 
for a great deal of the tact and refinement 
she displayed in her personifications. The 
operas of “ L’Elisir d’Amore” and “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor” had been written expressly 
for her by Donizetti, her gentle manners 
and finished style fitting her remarkably 
well for the ill-fated bride of Edgar Ravens- 
wood, while the archness and the mocking 
spirit assumed by the heroine of “ The Love 
Spell” were equally attractive. Her vocal- 
ization in the most complicated cadenzas 
would have been as exceptional as surpris- 
ing if her intonation had not become at 
times more than doubtful, not to say distress- 
ing. Her daring, however, was extraordi- 
nary, and she was able to execute shakes on 
the highest notes with a facility that aston- 
ished her hearers. And yet, notwithstanding 
the qualities enumerated, her hold on the 
masses was far below that of Jenny Lind. 
One could never help thinking, when dazzled 
by the glare of these vocal fire-works, how 
much time and labor they must have cost 
their frail exponent. How’ different from 
Jenny Lind! Having curbed her rebellious 
organ so as to modulate it to any degree 
of force or softness, giving the same difficult 
passages, not mezza voce, which was the wont 
of the Florentine prima donna, and which 
rendered her task so much easier, Miss 
Lind employed the fullness and richness of 
her vocal chords so efficiently that, instead 
of a thin, wiry thread, you admired in her 
scale-passages a string of pearls of equal 
value and exquisite purity. 

In “ L’Elisir,” the balance between her 
and the pet of Her Majesty’s turned rather 
in favor of the Italian artist, who, with her 
pure and clear Tuscan articulation, brought 
out all the point of Romani’s poetry, and 
the coquettish, brilliant setting of the words 
by Donizetti. He had studied how to turn 
her unquestionable talent to advantage, and 
fitted her in the part of the fickle, wayward, 
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| yet not heartless girl to a nicety. Here 
Miss Lind, wanting occasionally that. vis 
comica in which Madame Persiani excelled, 
labored under a disadvantage which all her 
art could not entirely remove. Not so in 
Lucia. Who, having seen Jenny Lind, can 
ever forget the expression of mental agony, 
the fixed looks of threatening insanity, the 
stifled voice of a heart rent in twain by de- 
spair and rising to an almost painful climax 
of hopeless passion, or her last scene, when 
in her madness she was recalling the vows 
of her lover and her own dream of happiness! 
Madame Persiani was correct and lady-like 
throughout the opera, giving a faithful out- 
line of the heroine, but Miss Lind was the 
living picture of the hapless Lucy. 

Where she stood, however, alone and 
unrivaled, and where the most difficult judge 
could hardly detect a flaw, was in the part 
of Alice and of the Figlia. The whole con- 
ception of the simple French peasant-girl, 
the guardian angel of the misguided Xodert, 
was a histrionic and musical achievement 
such as has rarely been seen or heard. In 
another style, a similar praise must be 
awarded to the representation of the adopted 
daughter of the regiment. Every nuance, 
from mutinous archness to the most emphatic 
expression of grief; a variety of vocal effects 
—now an unassuming melody, now a dazzling 
display of éravura, combined in one part— 
left no room for criticism. 

On renouncing the glories of the stage, 
Miss Lind had formed a project to devote 
herself henceforth entirely to a branch of 
the art hardly less important, but not exact- 
ing the same amount of self-abnegation, viz. : 
oratorio and concert singing. This decision 
was confirmed by an event which entirely 
changed her sphere of action, and led ulti- 
mately to her complete withdrawal from 
public life. The unexampled impression 
she had created in Europe had excited the 
greatest interest among lovers of music in 
the United States, and an indefatigable 
caterer for novelties of more than common 
attraction, Mr. P. T. Barnum, conceived the 
idea of tempting the young artist by a pro- 
posal—which thirty years ago seemed of 
almost gigantic dimensions—for a series of 
one hundred and fifty concerts. The con- 
ditions were one thousand dollars (more 
than two hundred pounds) for each concert, 
which was subsequently increased by one- 
half of all the sums exceeding the nightly 
receipt of five thousand five hundred dollars. 

After a lengthened correspondence, the 
agreement to that effect was signed, and 
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Jenny Lind, accompanied by her friend 
and companion, Miss Ahmanzon, her sec- 
retary, Mr. Max Hiortsberg, Signor Gio- 
vanni Belletti (an excellent baritone who 
had already been singing with her at Stock- 
holm and at Her Majesty’s Theater), and 
myself, as conductor, started from Liverpool 
on August 21, 1850. ‘The leave-taking on 
that morning was of the most imposing 
character. Though the departure was fixed 
for an early hour, the roadsteads, and every 
available spot whence a glance of the steam- 
ship At/antic and its precious freight could 
be obtained, were filled with a vast multi- 
tude, who bid a hearty and touching fare- 
well to their favorite queen of song. 

The journey was one of the pleasantest 
imaginable, and friendships were formed on 
board, on the spur of the moment, with 
some charming. American ladies, which 
predisposed Miss Lind in favor of the new 
country more than any description could 
have done. Mr. Barnum met us on our 
arrival at New York, September 1st, and 
nothing could exceed the completeness of 
the arrangements he had made with so much 
care and attention: an admirable orchestra, 
including the ite of the profession, had 
been secured, every comfort in the accom- 
modation of the great artist and her party 


provided. September roth, the day of the 
general rehearsal, almost equally moment- 


ous for her future in the States with 
her first performance, arrived. None but 
the staff of the principal newspapers, and 
those prominent by their musical or lit- 
erary merit, or by their social position, 
were admitted in the vast area of Castle 
Garden, thus forming at once a most dis- 
criminating but not easily to be pleased 
public. After the overture to “ Oberon,” 
played with as much delicacy as power, and 
an aria from Rossini’s “ Maometto,” sung 
to perfection by Signor Belletti, the diva 
stepped forward. 

She was then in her thirtieth year, her 
features were irregular and could not be 
termed handsome, but -her figure was well- 
proportioned and equally balanced between 
grace and dignity; in her eyes flashed the 
fire of genius, and when singing even the 
most difficult passages, there was a total 
absence of effort and of those distorting 
grimaces which so often impair the in- 
fluence of the best vocal power. When 
thus inspired, her whole face lighted up and 
became perfectly beautiful. She was greeted 
with an immense outburst of applause. 
Silence being at last restored, she began 
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the grand scene from Norma, “ Casta Diya.” 
commencing with the recitative “ Sedisios 
voct, voci di guerra” (Seditious voices, voices 
of war). Scarcely had she uttered these 
words when the very warlike voices of a 
triple salute of guns shook the building ang 
increased the already feverish excitement 
of the audience. She faltered and stopped, 
the orchestra became mute and motionless, 
The mystery, however, was soon solved. 
A new constellation had been added to the 
star-spangled banner—the admission of the 
State of California into the Union was being 
celebrated. This news was greeted with 
mingled cheering and merriment, and only 
after it had subsided the fair songstress 
resumed her task. 

It was highly interesting to note first the 
breathless attention of this unique assembly, 
and then to follow the gradual phases of 
surprise, wonder, and delight created and 
developed by the magic of the singer’s power, 
Not like many other celebrities on such occa- 
sions, who consider it fra dig. and not worth 
their while to employ more than _half-steam 
when before a non-paying audience, Jenny 
Lind rehearsed as she always did, taking 
the matter seriously, working, as it were, 
with the orchestra, electrifying the musicians 
with her ardor, scattering the treasures of 
her voice, and identifying herself with the 
composer. And what a result! It was 
touching to see those severe judges carried 
away by their ecstasy at having their antici- 
pations so far surpassed. From that moment 
if any doubts could have’been entertained 
they vanished, and the first concert, given on 
the next evening, September 11th, and the 
unheard-of ovation offered to Jenny, were 
reported, on the morning of the 12th, in 
every daily newspaper throughout the length 
and breadth of the American continent. 

To enumerate the details of one hundred 
concerts, given with unvarying success in 
different parts of the States, would exceed 
by far the limits of this paper, nor can I do 
more than glance at the various sensations 
experienced by us all in this surprising suc- 
cession of new and wonderful cities, of fresh 
and eager audiences, contrasting with the 
so often used-up and d/as¢s frequenters of 
European concert-rooms. With that bee- 
hive of the world, the home of all national- 
ities, New York, where thirty-five concerts 
scarcely satisfied the craving for the Swedish 
idol, how many ineffaceable recollections are 
connected! It was there the fact was recog- 
nized that the welcome given to the great 
artist was one of an entire people. 
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Nor was there a falling off in those other | 


yast emporiums of civilization, commerce, 
and wealth—Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


more, New Orleans, St. Louis, Louisville, | 


Cincinnati, etc. Smaller towns, like Rich- 
mond, Charleston, 
differed from the first named only in inverse 
ratio to their size, the attendance being even 
creater and the enthusiasm more marked. 
One single concert in Richmond, for ex- 
ample, brought the enormous sum of thir- 
teen thousand dollars (twenty-six hundred 
pounds). ‘That two concerts at the seat of 
Congress, Washington, should prove emi- 
nently satisfactory was not to be wondered 
at, considering that the President, the whole 
Senate and House of Representatives, and 
the élite of society were present; but that at 
Providence, with a population of only fifty 
thousand, six hundred and fifty dollars 
(one hundred and thirty pounds) should 


have been paid for one single ticket is per- | 


fectly amazing. It was only in tropical 
Havana that the warmth of the reception 
did not correspond with the heat of the 
outer atmosphere. There was even a de- 
cided opposition when Miss Lind appeared 
at the Tacon Theater, and for the first time in 
her career discordant sounds greeted her be- 
fore she had sung anote. The Havanese, as 
arule, did not care for concerts in any shape, 
and unjustly vented on the prima donna 
their displeasure at the high prices asked, 
This put her on the mettle, and throwing 
all her talent in the scale, she actually con- 
quered her public 2 a pointe de l’épée. 
She resented, however, the gratuitous insult 
offered her, and though recalled five times 
and encored with acclamation, she calmly 
bowed, without complying with the tumultu- 
ous request for a repetition. 

On returning to the States, the concert 
party, which, besides Signor Belletti, had 
included Mr. Richard Hoffmann (piano) 
and Burke (violin), was further strengthened 


by the engagement of Signor Salvi (tenor), | 


and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, the distin- 
guished composer and pianist. Differences 
having arisen between the impresario and 
the prima donna, they separated amicably 


after a concert at Philadelphia on June gth, | 


the engagement originaily entered into for 
a year thus terminating at the end of nine 
months. 
of concerts on her own account in various 
towns of the State of New York, accom- 
panied by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Signor 
Salvi, Mr. Burke, and myself. These in every 
respect exceeded by far all expectations. 


Nashville, Pittsburgh, | 


Miss Lind then gave a series | 


They were interrupted only by a short stay 
at Springfield and Northampton, Massachu- 


| 
| setts, two of the most lovely spots on earth, 


where the great artist found some rest after 
her unceasing activity, and gathered new 
strength for the accomplishment of the tasks 
before her. 

One by one those charming places, Hart- 
ford on the Connecticut River, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Auburn, and Rochester, yielded their 
contingent of admiring crowds. A fort 
night’s delightful stay at the Clifton Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, preceded the last concert 
(at Buffalo) for which Signor Belletti and my- 
self were engaged with Miss Lind, who 
passed the winter in the States, making a 
short artistic tour to Canada, and returning 
afterward to Boston. 

The friendship between herself and Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt, based on mutual esteem, 
and which had existed for several years, 
having ripened to a deeper feeling, they 
were married in that city, February 5, 1852, 
and shortly afterward a brilliant farewell con- 
cert in New York terminated her professional 
career in America. Though urged over and 
over again by her transatlantic admirers to 
return to this field of her triumphs, she would 
not be prevailed upon to venture a second 
time on such a responsible undertaking. 

Jenny Lind’s influence on the progress of 
music in America cannot be estimated. True, 
there had been many vocalists of repute, 
amongst others the celebrated operatic com- 
pany of the Havanese Theater, with Angio- 
lina Bosio, Tedesco, Salvi, Badiali, and 
Marini, but their performances, though pat- 
ronized to a certain degree by the upper 
ten, were marred by a very indifferent 
mise en scéne, 2nd never did more than 
barely cover the expenses. Jenny Lind 
was the first who, in the prime of life, with 
the option of carte blanche for all the cap- 
itals of Europe, whether on the stage or 
in the concert-room, preferred the fresh and 
unspoiled public of a new and compara- 
tively untried country to the tempting pros- 
pects held out nearer home. 

The style of her singing, the variety of 
her repertoire,—from the simple Swedish bal- 
lad to the most elaborate Italian déravura,— 
attracted not merely the privileged few, but 
made her the idol of the masses. Stipulat- 
ing for music of the highest class, imparting 
to her programmes an artistic interest by 
introducing not only vocal but instrumental 
features of an elevated order, she gave an 
impulse to art by her own example which was 


| soon followed, extended, and is now brought 
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to such a point that New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cincinnati can 
boast of operatic establishments equal, and, 
in many cases, superior, to those of Paris, 
London, Milan, Berlin, or Vienna, not to 
speak of the recent gigantic musical festivals 
of Philadelphia and Boston. 

On returning to Europe, Madame Gold- 
schmidt and her husband spent a few years 
in comparative retirement at Dresden, 
whence they returned to England in 1856, 
where they gave oratorios as well as miscel- 
laneous concerts which, far from 
short of those on former occasions, exceeded 
them greatly. In the concert-room, whether 
in the classical masterpieces of Handel, 


Mozart, Haydn, or Mendelssohn, or in the | 
John Sebastian. 


lighter style of arias and songs, she always 
demanded of herself the highest standard 
of excellence. When assuming the first 
soprano part 
Creation,” “ Elijah,” “The Requiem,” the 
melodies of Schubert and Schumann, or her 


’ 


own national songs, the earnestness and | 


zeal, the total abstraction from all that sur- 


rounded her, impressed and fascinated the | 


hearers quite as much as her dramatic per- 
formances had done. 


I remember that at a concert at Natchez, | 
on the Mississippi, when the steamer stopped | 
to take fuel, she sang before an audience | 


of about a thousand persons, composed of 
a small number of planters and their fam- 
ilies, the great bulk being colored people. 
There, as in another small place, Memphis, 
and at the unusual hour of eleven o’clock 
in the morning, she executed her solos with 
a finish and perfection which would have 


astonished the frequenters of Her Majesty’s | 


Theater, in London, or the Académie de 
Musique, in Paris. When I complimented 


her, and expressed my surprise that before | 
so many who probably heard for the first | 


time an artist of her renown, and would have 
been satisfied with even an ordinary per- 
formance, she should have taken so much 
pains to do her very best, she replied: 
“I value my art much too highly to de- 
grade it even occasionally by any willful 
disregard of what I consider due to it.” 
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falling | 


in “The Messiah,” “The | 


Here, then, is, in my opinion, the secret of 
her wonderful success. It is just that con- 
scientiousness, that reverential feeling, which 
prompted her always to inspire even those 
who knew hardly anything of music with 


| her ardor and made them share her own 


emotion. 

During her tour in England, Madame 
Goldschmidt’s powers were unimpaired, 
and when, some years ago, she decided, 
with a few exceptions only, to retire from 
public life, regret was universal. Mr. and 
Madame Goldschmidt have since succeeded 
in founding the Bach Choir, and to them 
London is indebted for the masterly render- 
ing of the formerly inaccessible, nay, almost 
unknown, stupendous creations of the giant, 


I have not alluded in this brief, and, as 
I am fully aware, most incomplete sketch, 
to the numberless acts of benevolence and 
generosity by which Madame Goldschmict, 
during a long period, endowed not only 
her own Sweden but Great Britain and 
America with charitable institutions which 
will perpetuate her name, and I will not 
dilate on the qualities which distinguish 
her as wife, mother, and friend. One 
peculiar charm of her meteor-like dra- 
matic career must not be lost sight of 
Having retired so early in life, she is re- 
membered, like Malibran, as ever young. 
But it is very much to be lamented that 


| she did not turn her powerful influence 
| to better account, particularly in America 


There, where all the best materials abound, 
she might have laid the ground-work of a 
permanent school of music on the largest 
scale. What results might she not have 
achieved by taking the initiative and form- 
ing a college, uniting the greatest talent in 
Europe as a staff of professors ! 

I may, perhaps, on some future occasion, 
expand the idea of the model establishments 
I would propose for that fertile and, strange 
to say, almost unexplored soil of the great 
republic which, sooner or later, must dis- 


| tance old Europe in the fine arts as it does 


now in all the branches of scientific inven- 


| tion and commercial enterprise. 
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A YEAR OF DIPLOMACY.—1707. 


THE year 1707 was chiefly given up to 


diplomacy. Of such diplomacy there were 
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two centers: one in Poland, where Peter as 
yet was weaving plots, and sending his 
agents to every court of Europe to obtain 
peace, to get allies, or to embroil his rival 
in future quarrels; the other in Saxony, 
where princes and embassadors were throng- 
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ing for a sight of the victorious Charles, | 


and were suing for his friendship, or endeav- 
oring to appease his wrath. Not only the 
Protestants of Silesia, but Rakéczy and the 
rebels of Hungary and Transylvania, sought 
his assistance against Austria. Many Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, including Leibnitz, 
either from a feeling of Protestant sympathy 
or from a real love of humanity and freedom, 
had convinced themselves that the govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. was a menace to 
civilization and to progress, and urged 
Charles to become the champion of religious 
freedom against France, as his predecessor, 
Gustavus Adolphus, had been against Aus- 
tria. But the example of Gustavus Adolphus 
and the Thirty Years’ War was urged also 
by France. Louis XIV. proposed a French 
alliance, the junction of the armies of 


Charles and of Marshal Villars, and the | 


subsequent partition of Germany. These 
views were skillfully urged by French envoys, 
and were supported by a lavish distribution 


of bribes and presents. All this, however, was | 


without result. Charles remained firm in his 
resolution not to interfere, though serious 
misunderstandings arose between him and 
the Emperor, and all the resources of the 
allies had to be brought into play to avert 
the possibility of an attack on Vienna. The 
causes of dispute were not serious, but each 
of them excited the inflammable mind of 
Charles, and each confirmed him in his 
obstinacy. The weightiest of them were 
the attacks of the Imperial Government on 
the privileges confirmed to the Protestants 
by treaties, and the complaints of the Prot- 
estants of Silesia, to whom the King had 
rashly given his word on passing the Oder. 
The views of Charles on this subject were 
so strong that, at the end of 1706, a report 
was in circulation that he had determined 
to demand henceforth the election of a 
Protestant and a Catholic emperor alter- 
nately. The other difficulties were of a 
more trifling nature. Some Swedish recruit- 
ing sergeants had been mobbed in Breslau, 


and one had been killed. For this, Charles | 


demanded satisfaction. The rich Austrian 


chamberlain, Count Zabor, had quarreled | 


with Strahlenheim, the Swedish minister at 
Vienna, and had dared to express himself 
contemptuously of King Stanislas. Then 


there was a dispute about the secularized | 


bishopric of Eutin, which was another 
phase of the quarrel between Holstein- 
Gottorp and Denmark; and, finally, the 
Austrians were accused of a breach of neu- 
trality because they had assisted the Rus- 


sians to escape after the battle of Fraustadt, 
Prussia, on Charles’s demand, had punished 
Colonel Schlund for giving the Tsar advice 
on the improvement of his artillery, and 
had proscribed the theologian Dippel for 
a pamphlet criticising the Swedish decrees 
against the Pietists ; but the Emperor could 
not bring himself to be thus submissive. 
The breach between him and Charles 
widened daily, and the French lost no 
opportunity of increasing it. 

As an attack on Austna by Charles would 
have practically aided France, and would 
have necessitated the recall of the imperial 
troops, the Duke of Marlborough, who 
had already been successful as a nego- 
tiator, urged by the Elector of Hanover 
and others of the allies, went to Saxony 
with an autograph letter from Queen Anne 
—‘not from her chancery, but from her 
heart,”——as she phrased it. Charles accept- 
ed Marlborough’s compliments, but made 
| none in reply. Neither made a favorable 
impression on the other, though Marlborough 
preferred Charles to Augustus or Stanislas, 
both of whom he had the fortune to meet. 
Marlborough made no formal propositions. 
He surveyed the ground, endeavored to 
ascertain the real feelings of the King, 
suggested to Piper the possibility of meciia- 
tion in the case of the Eutin bishopric, pro- 
claimed the warmest sympathy with the 
Protestants of Germany, and full agreement 
with the King on this point, but expressed 
the wish of his Queen that the claims of the 
Silesian Protestants against’ the Emperor 
should not be pressed until after the termina- 
tion of the war with France, when both 
England and Holland would support them. 
Although the relations of King Charles to 
the Emperor gave the allies great anxiety 
during the whole of the summer, the vexa- 
tious questions were finally arranged. An 
indemnity was paid to the widow of the 
recruiting sergeant killed in Breslau ; satis- 
faction was given for the conduct of Count 
Zabor ; and the affair of the Eutin bishopric 
was settled by the Danish Prince Charles, 
| who had been supported by Austria, giving 
up his claims in return for a pension from 





Holland and England. The Silesian busi-" 


ness was more difficult. Charles would not 
desist from his demands; the Emperor 
refused to grant them; and England and 
| Holland refused to guarantee the Peace of 
| Altranstadt until Charles should become 
| reconciled with the Emperor. Things went 
| so far that the King, who had already pre- 
| vented the Duke of Savoy from taking part 
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in the siege of Toulon by threatening to 
invade his dominions, finally said to Piper: 


«] have already, out of politeness, waited | 


too long for the final explanation of the 
Emperor ; therefore, I have resolved to 
march the day after to-morrow.” 
Piper nor Cederhjelm could move him, 
though they talked with him till midnight. 
Sleep brought other counsels, and the next 
day the King was more yielding. All sides 
took advantage of this disposition: the Aus- 
trians signed the conditions which Charles 
demanded for the Silesian Protestants ; and 
England and Holland, in spite of the efforts 
of Russia, consented to guarantee the Peace 
of Altranstadt. 

In December, 1706, Peter left St. Peters- 
burg for Moscow, intending to keep the 
Christmas holidays there, as in former years. 
But at Narva he was met by a courier 
from Menshikéf with the news of the 
Treaty of Altranstaidt and of the departure 
of Augustus for Saxony. Instead of going 


to Moscow, he went straight to Volynia, 
where his army was in winter quarters, 
and passed more than four months at 
Zolkiew, near Lemberg, “in order to keep 
on his side the Republic, which remained 
without a head, as the peace was made 
without its knowledge.” 


Besides Menshi- 
kof, he had with him there Sheremétief 
and Repnin, Prince Gregory Dolgoriky, 
and the hetman Mazeppa. Even his son, 
the Tsarévitch Alexis, then in his eight- 
eenth year, came on from Moscow and 
staid till the middle of May. One of his 
most trusted advisers was wanting—Count* 
Theodore Golovin, who had died four 
months before, of fever, at Glukhof, while 
hastening from Moscow to meet the Tsar 
at Kief. His body, which had been taken 
to Moscow, still lay unburied in the church, 
because Peter insisted on accompanying it 
to the grave. It was not until the begin- 
ning of March that, seeing no chance of his 
speedy return, the Tsar gave the order for 
the funeral. Golovin was one of the old 
adherents of Peter’s family, who was loved 


not only as a friend, but trusted in the | 
Enjoying the confi- | 


conduct of business. 
dence of the Tsar Alexis, he had watched 
over Peter’s boyhood until, in 1686, he was 
sent by Sophia on an important mission to 
Siberia, where, in 1689, he concluded the 
first treaty with China,—the unfortunate 





* He was created a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire by the Emperor Leopold, on November 
16, 1701. 


Neither | 





treaty of Nertchinsk,—of which we shall 
speak more at length in another place. 

The title of admiral passed to Apraxin ; 
the ministry of Foreign Affairs was intrust- 
ed to the chamberlain, Gabriel IvAnovitch 
Golofkin, Twelve years older than the 
Tsar, and connected with his family 
through the Naryshkins, Goldéfkin had 
passed his life in the intimacy of Peter, 
and had accompanied him’ in many of his 
expeditions. He had remained at Moscow 
during Peter's journey to the West, but 
had written him familiar and jesting letters. 
During the war, he had been charged with 
important duties, and had kept up his 
correspondence in the same vein, occasion- 
ally too coarse to translate. Goldéfkin soon 
received the title of count from the Em- 
peror Joseph, which was subsequently con- 
firmed by the Tsar, and after the battle of 
Poltava he was created chancellor. 

The most important man in the Foreign 
Office, however, was Peter Shapirof—a per- 
sonage of a different sort. The son of a 
poor Polish Jew employed as a translator, 
he had been apprenticed to a tradesman, 
and had been found by Peter in one of 
his wanderings about Moscow. The Tsar 
was struck by his quickness and his knowl- 
edge of languages, took him into his serv- 
ice, and rapidly promoted him. Shapirof 
accompanied Peter in his journey abroad 
and during his earlier campaigns against 
the Swedes, was made privy secretary in 
1704, became director of the Foreign 
Office in the autumn of 1706, was promoted 
to be vice-chancellor in 1709, and in the 
following year was created the first Rus- 
sian baron. He occupies, henceforth, a 
prominent place in the history of Peter’s 
reign. 

A diet of the Confederates of Sandomir 
was in session at Lemberg, a dozen miles from 
the Tsar’s head-quarters, but its members 
were too wavering in mind to know what 
to do. As Peter wrote to Apraxin: “ Here 
everything is as new beer, and we don’t 
yet know what it will be like.” 

Meanwhile, as the Tsar was left without 
allies, he resolved to ascertain whether 
Charles was ready for peace. Colonel Morel 
de Carriére, a French officer in the Russian 
service, was sent to Besenval, the French 
minister to the Swedish Court, with propo- 
sitions, in Peter’s own handwriting, of which 
the substance was that he would be ready to 
cede Dorpat; if this were not enough, he 
would pay a money compensation for 
Narva; or, if peace were impossible other- 
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wise, he would yield Narva, but nothing 
more. The same propositions were made 
through the wife of the Crown hetman Sieni- 
awski—a daughter of the Crown Marshal 
Lubomirski—to the Voievode Jablonowski, 
the uncle of King Stanislas, who had great 
influence at the Swedish head-quarters. The 
same offer was also made through Des- 
ailleure, the French minister, with Prince 
Rakéczy, and then a promise was made 


that the Russian troops would be put at 
the disposition of Louis XIV. in case his 
mediation were successful. These over 
tures were all fruitless. Charles put off 
Besenval under various pretexts before 
refusing outright. At first it was that the 
Tsar was not in earnest, or he would not 
excite Poland against Stanislas, and that he 
wished only to have the air of being in- 
clined to peace. In June, Charles replied 
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to Besenval’s persistent applications that he 
should not believe the Tsar until he had his 
ropositions in writing, as he could not trust 
his word, and the title of Prince of Ingria 
given to Menshikof showed that the Tsar had 
no thought of peace; when compensation 
was broached, he said that he would not 
bargain away his subjects for money. In 
August, he said that he could do nothing 
until he went back to Poland; that then 
would be time enough to give passes to 
the Tsar’s plenipotentiaries. In October, 
when the Tsar offered to give up everything 
except Noteburg, St. Petersburg, and a 
narrow strip of land on each side of the 
Neva, Charles replied: “I will sacrifice 
the last Swedish soldier rather than cede 
Noteburg.” 

This was the last attempt of Peter, but 
others, like Piper and Stanislas, still tried to 
dissuade Charles from the invasion of Rus- 
sia, and urged him to make peace, now that 
he was at the height of his fame. To 
Piper the King said that he knew with whom 
he had to deal, and that the moment he 
was back in Sweden the Tsar would over- 
turn Stanislas, and put Augustus or RAakoczy 
on the throne of Poland. To others he 
said he was willing to make peace, but in 
“Saxon style.” ‘To Stanislas, who com- 
plained of the misery of his subjects, and 
almost regretted having accepted the crown, 
Charles said: “The Tsar is not yet hu- 
miliated enough to accept the conditions 
of peace which I intend to prescribe.” 
Later in the autumn he replied to the re- 
newed entreaties of Stanislas: “Poland will 
never have quiet as long as she has for 
a neighbor this unjust Tsar, who begins 
a war without any good cause for it. It 
will be needful first for me to march 
there and to depose him also.” Charles 
talked of restoring the old order of things 
in Russia, of canceling the unpopular re- 
forms, and of abolishing the regular army 
and bringing back the Streltsi; and so sure 
was he of success, that on taking leave of 
Stanislas, on the eve of the campaign, he 
said: “I hope Prince Sobieski will always 
remain faithful to us. Does Your Majesty 
not think that he would make an excellent 
Tsar of Russia ?” 

In seeking for aid and counsel, the Tsar 
naturally turned first to England. Already, 
in 1705, Whitworth, the English minister, on 
arriving in Moscow, had expressed the 
willingness of Queen Anne to mediate be- 
tween Russia, Poland, and Sweden, but 
added that anything the Queen could do 
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would depend entirely upon the attitude of 
the King of Sweden. For that reason he 
had on his way to Russia passed by Silesia 
and Danzig, and what he had seen and 
heard there had convinced him that King 
Charles was disinclined to peace; he there- 
fore could make no definite proposition. 
At the end of 1706, Matvéief, the Russian 
minister in Holland, was ordered to go to 
London, “as this was now the main strong- 
hold of the grand alliance.” He was 
instructed to say that if the promise of the 
Queen, given through Whitworth, should 
be carried out, the Tsar, out of gratitude, 
would be ready to join in the grand alli- 
ance against France; and that even if the 
Swedes were unwilling to come to terms, the 
united powers could put down both France 
and Sweden. The Tsar left theterms of peace 
entirely to the Queen, with the sole con- 
dition that he should not be obliged to give 
up those hereditary possessions which he 
had reconquered, though he would make 
great concessions on other points. Mat- 
véief was ordered to lay stress upon the 
advantages to England of a Russian alliance 
and of a Russian port in the Baltic, since 
Russian goods, and especially naval stores 
and materials, could easily be brought to 
England several times a year, and to express 
the willingness of the Tsar to sign a com- 
mercial treaty. To one paragraph, that if 
necessary he might assure the English Gov- 
ernment that Russia had no intention of hav- 
ing a large fleet of war vessels on the Baltic, 
the Tsar made an autograph note: “This 
is very well, but it would be better not to 
mention prematurely the number of vessels.” 
Should negotiations be likely to fail, he was 
to seek for means to influence Marlborough, 
Godolphin, and the Secretary of State for 
the Northern Department, and could even 
promise them large presents, but he was to 
act cautiously and economically in this 
respect. Here Peter added another note: 
“1 do not think that Marlborough can be 
bought, because he is so enormously rich. 
However, you can promise him about two 
hundred thousand, or more.” 

Matvéief arrived in London in May, 
1707, and was at first pleased with the 
agreeable manner of the English officials, 
but he speedily encountered difficulties. 
Some of these arose from the constitution 
of England, and Matvéief had trouble in 
explaining to his superiors the differences 
between Whigs and Tories, between the 
partisans of the Queen and those of Han- 
over. He was especially annoyed that the 
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merchants, in spite of their advantageous 
trade with Russia, were unwilling by their 
representations to help on his demands. 
He made a journey to Windsor expressly to 
expedite his negotiations, but the only answer 
was that there was no time to consider his 
propositions. Finally, Harley, in a friendly 
conversation, explained to him that discus- 
sion was postponed because the Queen, in the 
present circumstances, did not wish to quar- 
rel with Russia, with which it had an advan- 
tageous trade, nor with Sweden, since King 
(Charles had declared that he would do 
nothing against Austria. As Matvéief could 
not be kept much longer without a formal 
answer of some sort, Queen Anne gave 
him an audience in September, and said that 
she was ready to make an alliance with the 
Tsar; and at the end of the month Harley 
called on him and talked over the terms of 
the answer of the Queen to the Tsar. In 
this letter, the Queen said that she waited 
only for the consent of Holland to state on 
what terms the alliance could be made, and 
that she was then ready to make a special 
commercial treaty. Harley confided to 
Matvéief, in the greatest secrecy, that the 
English Government had promised money 
to the Swedish ministers to save Patkul 


from execution ; “ but,” he added, “ that is | 


a private affair ; publicly, the Queen cannot 
interfere, but still I think Fatkul’s life will 


be saved.” Marlborough wrote to Matvéief 
that he was using all his influence in Holland 
to persuade the States-General to agree to 
the entrance of Russia in the grand alli- 
ance, but Matvéief did not trust much to 
these assurances, and wrote to Van der 
Burg, his agent at The Hague, to find out 
whether Marlborough was acting according 
to his promises, or whether he had “ honey 
on his tongue and gall in his heart.” Two 
months passed without answer from Holland, 
and the English ministers said they must 
wait till Marlborough returned. “The 
ministry here,” wrote Matvéief to Goléfkin, 
“is more subtle than the French even in 
Jinesse and intrigue ; their smooth and profit- 
less speeches bring us nothing but loss of 
time.” Marlborough came to London 
about the middle of November, visited 
Matvéief the next evening, and talked a 
long time with him alone. He recounted 
in detail his efforts in Holland, but brought 
up many difficulties. Matvéief finally asked 
the Duke to say plainly, as an honest man, 
without sweet promises, whether the Tsar 
could hope for anything or not. Marl- 
borough, in reply, was profuse in professions 





—. 


and promises, and with these Matvéief had 
to be content.* 

Huyssen, Peter’s secret agent, had some 
relations with Marlborough on the Conti- 
nent, and, according to his report, the Duke 
declared that he would be ready to codperate 
with the Tsar, provided he were given a 
principality in Russia. When Goléfkin 
referred this to Peter, he replied: “ Answer 
Huyssen that if Marlborough wishes a 
Russian principality he can promise him 
one of three, whichever he wishes,—Kief, 
Vladimir, or Siberia ;—and he can promise 
him also that, if he persuades the Queen to 
make a good peace for us with the Swedes, 
he shall receive, as the revenues of his prin- 
cipality, fifty thousand ducats for every year 
of his life, in addition to the Order of St. 
Andrew, and a ruby as large as any in Eu- 
rope.” The negotiations with Marlborough 
did not proceed further. No mediation was 
possible so long as Peter refused to give up 
St. Petersburg, and Charles refused to make 
peace without it. 

Reference has been made to the offers for 
the intervention of Louis XIV. In Prussia, 
Izmaflof made equally fruitless efforts for 
mediation, or at least for a declaration of 
neutrality, and promised Count Wartenberg 
one hundred thousand ducats for his effect- 
ive assistance. Dorpat and Narva were 
offered to Denmark as an inducement to 
declare war once more against Sweden. 

At the end of February, 1707, the Polish 
Diet at Lemberg sent a deputation to the 
Tsar with the demand that those parts of the 
Ukraine west of the Dnieper—the district 
of Biela-Tserkof—which had been seized 
upon by the Cossack Paléi, should be at 
once restored to the Republic. They com- 
plained of the great distress which they still 
suffered in consequence of the necessity of 
providing the Russian army with provisions 
and forage, and of the unlawful exactions of 








* Matvéief appears to have had some talk with 
Marlborough even before proceeding to London; 
for Marlborough, in a letter to Godolphin, dated 
The Hague, April #;, 1707, says: “ The embassador 
of Muscovy has n with me, and made many 
expressions of the great esteem his master has for 
Her Majesty ; that he would do everything to merit 
her friendship; and, as a mark of it, he had resolved 
to send his only son into England; but he desired 
nobody but the — might know it, since he must 
pass incognito through several countries. He is 
also very desirous of the honor, as he calls it, of the 
Queen’s appointing him ahouse. As it can be of no 
precedent to any country but their own, and as the 
expense is so very inconsiderable, I hope Her 
Majesty will do it; for it és certain you will not be 
able to gratify him in any part of his negotiation.” 
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the officers, alleging that they were better off 
during the Swedish occupation, when things 
taken were more promptly paid for; they 
complained that instead of twelve thousand 
Russian troops, as agreed to, they were com- 

lied to support many more, and threat- 
ened that, unless some allowance were made, 
they would give no provisions during the six 
summer months. They demanded also the 
immediate payment of two hundred thou- 
sand rubles, according to treaty. Goldfkin, 
who had charge of this negotiation, replied 
that forty thousand rvbles had already been 
given to the Crown ariny, and thirty thousand 
rubles to the Lithuanian army; that there 
had been no agreement to pay in advance, 
and that nothing was due for the pre- 
vious year, because the requisite number of 
Polish troops had not been put in the field. 
The Poles proposed to give up the claim for 
money if they should be relieved from supply- 
ing the troops, but this the Tsar considered 
impossible, and agreed to pay immediately 
fifty thousand rubles; but he refused to pay 
damages for illegal acts committed by ma- 
rauders, although he gave strict orders for 
the maintenance of discipline, and appointed 
General Bruce to act with a Polish commis- 
sary in investigating complaints and punish- 
ing offenders. Fifty thousand rubles had 


been promised to the Poles, but it was not 
possible at that time to raise more than 


twenty thousand. The Poles would not 
consent to take less than half, and continued 
to press for the surrender of Biela-Tserkof, 
in the Polish Ukraine. It was impossible to 
give them back the Ukraine at the risk of 
sowing discontent among the Cossacks, 
when Charles XII. was again expected in 
Poland, and yet it was impolitic to alienate 
them, and, by a direct refusal, perhaps send 
them over to the party of Stanislas. It 
was necessary to temporize, and in spite of 
his recent disgrace and punishment, the vet- 
eran Ukraintsef was named Commissary to 
the Diet. His great experience in Polish 
affairs, and his diplomatic skill, combined 
with a judicious distribution of money, 
brought the Diet to accept the twenty thou- 
sand rubles, and to be satisfied with the 
promise of the Ukraine. “All here have 
now become merry,” wrote Ukraintsef to 
Gol6éfkin, “ and feast and make good cheer, 
hearing that the enemy, with all his forces, 
is going against us by the way of Lithuania, 
for they think that Stanislas Leszczynski will 
stick to him. The hetman Sieniawski was 
very sad for a week over the capture of his 
wife by the enemy, but since he has come 





to Lemberg he is comforted again, and 
scarcely a day passes that he is not at a 
banquet.” 

The Tsar was not satisfied with this neu- 
tral position of the Polish magnates, and 
felt it necessary to weaken the influence of 
Stanislas. In pursuance of this aim, he 
sent a special mission to Rome, in order, if 
possible, to persuade the Pope to refuse 
recognition to the Swedish puppet. He 
chose for this mission a man who subse- 
quently attained distinction as a diplomatist, 
Prince Boris Kurakin, his friend and com- 
rade from boyhood,* who had studied at 
Venice, and had already visited Rome. 
This step had been suggested more than a 
year before, both by leading Poles and by 
the Catholic clergy. The Tsar had atoned 
for the unfortunate affray in the Basilian 
monastery at Polétsk by expressions and 
acts of sincere repentance, by the immunities 
accorded to the Uniates during the war, 
and by the privileges granted to Catholics 
and Catholic missionaries in Russia. The 
reverential curiosity which he had shown in 
his visits to Jesuit colleges, and his attend- 
ance with his son at the consecration of the 
Bishop of Kuiavia, disposed in his favor 
those enthusiasts who were ready to see in 
all this symptoms of a desire to unite the 
two churches. Prince Kurakin was well 
received at Rome; attention was given to 
his arguments as to the danger to Catholicism 
of allowing Swedish Protestant influence to 
become predominant in Poland; and Pope 
Clement XI., through Cardinal Paulucci, 
promised that he would not recognize 
Stanislas as king until he had been so 
recognized by the whole of Poland. 

To bring order into Polish affairs, the 
Tsar considered it indispensable to provide 
another king in place of Augustus, who 
could now have no claims either on the 
loyalty of the Poles or the support of Rus- 
sia. Both in Moscow and in Vienna, it was 
said that Menshik6éf was intriguing for the 
Polish crown, and the arrival of the Tsar- 
évitch Alexis gave some color to the rumor 
that Peter designed to place his son on the 
vacant throne. The Polish magnates had 
their dreams of gaining the honor which 
Charles had conferred on Stanislas. From 
Peter’s point of view, it was necessary to 
have some strong and able man, who could 
lead armies as well as rule men, and his 
choice fell first on Prince Eugene of Savoy, 


* Prince Kurdkin had married the sister of the 
Tsaritsa Eudoxia. 
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then at the height of his reputation. In 
order to get the consent of the Emperor, in 
whose service Prince Eugene then was, he 
decided on sending a solemn embassy to 
Vienna, and placed at the head of it Prince 
Boris Prozoréfsky, a member of one of the 
oldest Russian families, but better known 
by his escape from the massacre at Astrak- 
han, after Stenka R4zin had hanged him by 
his feet to the city wall for a whole night. 
Prozoréfsky arrived, with a suite of two 
hundred men, but the order for his departure 
never came. ‘The difficulty was this: It 
was impossible to choose a king before the 
throne was formally declared vacant, and 
the Diet hesitated to proclaim the interreg- 
num, as no Official notification had been 
received of the abdication of Augustus. 
It was not until April that Peter could 
bring them to agree on this. He wrote 
to Menshikéf from Lemberg: “It was 
hardly possible to manage affairs with these 
rascals so as to bring them to sign and 
confirm all the treaties and issue univer- 
sals.” The embassy of Prozoréfsky was 
given up, and the Tsar sent instead a letter 
to the Emperor,* in which he bitterly com- 
plained of the cowardice and faithlessness 
of King Augustus, especially of his shameful 
surrender of Patkul. Urbich, in presenting 
this letter, set forth the Tsar’s desire to enter 
the grand alliance, his willingness to give 
some of his troops for service against the 
rebels in Hungary, and his intention of 
procuring the election of Prince Eugene as 
king of Poland. Negotiations were carried 
on cautiously, but the secret got out, and 
with his congratulations Count Wratislaw 
was able to send to the prince some effusions 
of the rhymesters of the day. Prince 
Eugene was in Milan, preparing to go to 
the siege of Toulon, when he received the 
proposition. Thanking the Tsar for the 
flattering honor, he said that his acceptance 
must depend upon the permission of his 
sovereign, and wrote to the Emperor Joseph 
that, in accordance with the principles of 
strict obedience which had governed him 
for the twenty years he had been in the 
imperial service, he left the matter entirely 
in his hands, without any feelings of vain 
ambition. Although the Emperor could 
see advantages to himself in the project, 
yet he did not dare further to offend Charles 
XII., who had so taken to heart the success 
of Stanislas, especially as his troops were 


* Similar letters were sent to England and Hol- 
d. 
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scattered on the Rhine, in Italy, and jp 
Hungary. A polite but evasive answer 
was therefore returned to all the Russian 
propositions ; it was said that, as the sery- 
ices of Prince Eugene were indispensable 
during the campaign just beginning, nothing 
could be decided definitely before the next 
winter. 

Even before receiving the Emperor’s reply, 
however, Peter, who already knew of what 
was practically the refusal of Prince Eugene, 
had proposed the Polish crown to Prince 
Jacob Sobieski. This plan originated with 
Szaniawski, Bishop of Kuiavia, who sug- 
gested to Prince Gregory Dolgortky that, 
if the Tsar would take Sobieski under his 
protection, he would find in him a true ally 
and a mortal enemy to both Stanislas and 
Augustus, and gave him the conditions on 
which, he said, the prince would accept. 
Peter replied favorably to Dolgoriky, and 
on the next day, June 7, wrote to Prince 
Sobieski inclosing formal proposals. The 
bishop had apparently made the proposition 
on his own responsibility, to thwart the 
ambitious plans of the hetman Sieniawski, 
since Sobieski, grateful to Charles XII. for 
releasing him from his Saxon prison, had 
declared to Stanislas in the previous Decem- 
ber that he had never had any pretensions 
to the Polish throne, and that if fate had 
given him the disposal of it, he could have 
offered it to no one but its present worthy 
possessor. 

When the Tsar found that he could 
obtain no support at Vienna, he felt no hesi- 
tation in turning to Rakéczy and the Hun- 
garian insurgents, against whom he had just 
offered the use of his troops. That propo- 
sition had been refused because some of the 
Austrian statesmen had feared “lest the 
Tsar might establish himself in Hungary, 
with the aid of the Serbian inhabitants of 
the Greek faith.” Peter had already be- 
gun to interest uimself in the Eastern Chris- 
tians, was in correspondence with the boy4rs 


| and nobles of Moldavia and Wallachia, 


and had received envoys from the Aus- 
trian Serbs—those very men of whom 
Rakéczy wrote: “They look on the Rus- 
sians as on the Messiah who will come to 
deliver them.” Although aided by French 
money, French officers, and French influ- 
ence, Francis R&kéczy was by no means 
a French puppet. He had ancestral claims, 
for his father and grandfather were princes 
of Transylvania, and his mother was the 
heroic Helen Zriny, the widow of Tekely. 
He had married a princess of Hesse-Rheins- 
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feld. He was brave and popular; the 
revolution was general; he had been pro- 
claimed Voievode of Transylvania and chief 
of the Hungarian nation ; he had organized 
a government which ruled the greater part 
of the countries belonging to the crown 
of St. Stephen, and a diet had voted the 
deposition of Joseph as king of Hungary. 
When approached by the Russian agents, 
Rakéczy at first held off and hesitated. He 
was supported by France, and France was 
friendly to Sweden, and he had to find out 
how an alliance with Russia would be con- 
sidered at Versailles. Finally, he yielded 
to what he called “ the threats of the Tsar,” 
and in August sent an embassy to Peter. 
His envoys, at the head of whom was 
Bereseny, and among whom was an An- 
drassy, first offered the crown of Hungary 
to the Tsarévitch Alexis, but the Tsar 
refused it. After some negotiation, in the 
name of Rakéczy and of the kingdom of 
Hungary, they concluded a treaty at War- 


saw September 15th. By this instrument, 
R4k6éczy accepted the crown of Poland in 
case of his election, but it was agreed that 
if the Swedes should invade Poland, the 
election should be postponed for four 
months, in order to allow France and 
Bavaria to mediate between Russia and 
Sweden. After that time, without further 
delay, R&kéczy was to be declared king, 
and the Tsar was to publish his alliance 
with Hungary. In Peter’s absence R&k6c- 
zy was to command the illied forces, and 
in case of disaster, and the loss of the 
Polish throne, he was to be given a refuge 
in Russia. The liberties of Hungary and 
Transylvania were to be secured, free 
trade was to be established between those 
countries and Russia, and the two parties 
were to maintain residents at each other’s 
courts. 

Many Poles were unfavorable to this proj- 
ect, and the invasion of Russia by the Swedes 
prevented any attempt to carry it out. 


THRENODY. 


Ou, sweet are the scents and songs of spring, 
And brave are the summer flowers ; 

And chill are the autumn winds, that bring 
The winter's lingering hours. 

And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun sinks into the sea; 

And whether I’m on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


The hawk sails over the sunny hill; 
The brook trolls on in the shade; 

But the friends I have lost lie cold and still 
Where their stricken forms were laid. 

And the world goes round and round, 
And the sun slides into the sea; 

And whether I’m on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


O life, why art thou so bright and boon! 
O breath, why art thou so sweet! 

O friends, how can ye forget so soon 
The loved ones who lie at your feet! 

But the world goes round and round, 
And the sun drops into the sea, 

And whether I’m on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


The ways of men are busy and bright ; 
The eye of woman is kind: 

It is sweet for the eyes to behold the light, 
But the dying and dead are blind. 
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And the world goes round and round, 


And the sun 


falls into the sea, 


And whether I’m on or under the ground, 
The world cares little for me. 


But if life awake, and will never cease 
On the future’s distant shore, 

And the rose of love and the lily of peace 
Shall bloom there forevermore, 

Let the world go round and round, 
And the sun sink into the sea! 

For whetner I’m on or under the ground, 
Oh, what will it matter to me? 
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Prophecy and Science. 

PROFESSOR SEELEY, in an essay entitled “ Political 
Somnambulism,” published in “‘ Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine” not long before the death of Carlyle, depre- 
cates the writing of history by “ purely literary men,” 
—notably by such men as Macaulay and Carlyle; but 
of Carlyle he says: “I admire as much as others this 
striking re-appearance of the Hebrew prophet in the 
modern world. No mere echo or literary imitation 
of Hebrew prophecy, but the thing itself: the faculty 
of seeing moral evils which others are too drowsy to 


see, and of seeing them as distinctly as if they were | 


material objects, the sublime impatience, the over- 


whelming denunciation: in fact, ancient prophecy | 


revived and effective as of old: this is what I see in 
his best writings,—in ‘ Past and Present,’ and some 
of the ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets.’” 

It has long been customary to speak of Carlyle as 
a seer, or prophet, but this view of him is particularly 


interesting, occurring, as it does, in an essay | 


conceived in the scientific spirit, and containing 
little of the sentimental, unless the passage we quote 


be considered sentimental, and unless we take into | 


account a suspicion of an underlying tendency 
toward conservatism. We wish Professor Seeley had 
explained more fully what he means by the term 
“prophet.” Ifa true Biblical prophet has died and 
left no one of equal gifts among the sons of men, 
this is a vital matter, and one that men of science, as 
well as preachers of religion, may well inquire into. 
The explanation that Carlyle himself has given of 
prophecy in his book ‘* On Heroes,” is to the point ; 
but until Carlyle’s right to testify has been estab- 
lished, his testimony, of course, cannot be accepted. 
It is a matter of interest and importance to know 
whether science acknowledges that there is any such 
thing as prophecy at all, in the sense either of the 
Bible or of Carlyle’s “ Heroes.” 
that still more pronounced apostles of the new phi- 
losophy than the author of “ Political Somnam- 
bulism ” will give their views on a question which 
involves, to such large extent, the welfare and hap. 
piness of the race. Men of science should bring to 


It is to be hoped | 


bear upon a question as momentous as this all the 
new light which the world supposes them to possess. 
Some of the most “advanced” and eminent among 
them have taken pains to turn aside from severer 
employment to pay their compliments to the gift and 
office of imagination. Would these men in any way 
distinguish seership and prophecy from imagination, 
or grant to adepts in the former the dignity and the 
| usefulness so freely accorded to poets and artists of 
| every kind? 
| The world has always believed that there were 
men of special gifts of insight; men of so-called 
spiritual perception; men who see truth, who “ see 

God.” In that poem of Bryant in which he wishes 

to set forth the general hope of humanity in a life 

beyond the grave, his only argument is an appeal to 

the testimony of “the wise and good.” The appeal 
| of mankind, on all spiritual questions, has always 
| been to its seers, its prophets. 

Yet, with the unveiling of superstitions in modern 
times, and with the growth of the so-called “ scien. 
tific spirit,” it is notorious that faith in theological 
systems has greatly weakened,—as well as faith in 
“ inspiration ” and “ revelation.” The world, at the 
same time, is becoming daily more accustomed to 
look to, and to confide in, “ experts” in every branch 
of investigation. The question arises whether minds 
| imbued with the scientific spirit can have any confi- 
dence in the testimony of what may be called spirit- 
ual experts; or will such minds rest satisfied when 
they have merely explained the means which have 
produced an Isaiah, a Newman, ora Carlyle. We 
wish to know what the prophet means after he has 
been produced; and what credence is to be given to 
his prophecy. 

Science, it may be, will pronounce the prophecy 
vague and uncertain, sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. It will say: If the prophet really and 
clearly sees, why is not his utterance more exact and 
comprehensible? He prophesies of Truth, but what 
is Truth? of the Soul, but what is the Soul? of 
God, but what is God? But in dealing with “the 
spirit of prophecy,” science must be no less fair 
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than in dealing, let us say, with “ the spirit of art.” 
There is in the form of the “Theseus” of Phidias, 
or the marble “Dawn” of Michael Angelo, an 
artistic spirit and force as real and lasting as the sub- 
stance of a planet. We say that “the whole world” 
feels the force of such gigantic works of art; but in 
reality the world depends upon what may well be 
called its art-prophets to point out their supersen- 
sual qualities, their artistic value and preéminence. 
If the critical estimate of a marble were to be fixed 
by the popular vote, without the guidance of special 
minds of peculiar sensibility and training, it is more 
than likely that the greatest works of art would 
be quickly dethroned. Yet if a skeptic stands 
before some Greek masterpiece,—one who does not 
recognize its beauty, its informing spirit,—Michael 
Angelo himself will fail to be explicit or convincing; 
he can deal only in what to the skeptical, that-is, 
the scientific mind, will be regarded as vague and 
egotistic assertion. 

In these days of confusion of doctrine and lessening 
of faith, many are turning for something stable and 
indisputable, not to science, but to art. The infinite 
and the divine, though inexplicable as terms, are as 
real to the human mind as water and air are to the 
human body; and in the pursuit or the appreciation 
of art the craving of humanity for these is, at least 
partly, satisfied. Science, hitherto, has not pointed 
the finger of scorn at the refugees from the Church 
to Art; it may be said that it looks with compla- 
cency upon one worship, but withdraws its sym- 
pathy from the other. It requires from religion a 
scientific account of itself, yet puts no such burden 
of exact definition upon art. The infinities of art 
it does not profess to comprehend, yet it does not 
ask of them scientific demonstration and analysis. 
The infinities of religion are no less beyond its 
comprehension,—but here its demands are strict. 

But what if it should finally appear (as many be- 
lieve) that the inexorable questionings and tests of 
science are leading by slow and painful steps to a 
more vivid realization than the world has for cent- 
uries possessed of things spiritual, infinite, eternal, 
and divine! 

The Influence of Congress. 


THE question as to whether the resolution of 
sympathy with Ireland, adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the United States, should 
have been adopted at all, is one which has. been 
fully discussed, and with a great deal of com- 
mon sense, in American newspapers. It was, of 
course, nothing more than an appeal by pol- 
iticians to the voters of that “Irish nation in 
America” to which Mr. Parnell referred in a recent 
manifesto. It came with a particularly bad grace 
from a Congress which for some time past had been 
Shaking the “ Monroe doctrine” menacingly in the 
faces of the enterprising capitalists of the Old World, 
and was meant to be a kind of interference with our 
neighbors such as these same politicians would them- 
selves be the quickest to resent. The newspaper 
criticism which the action of the House called forth 
was nearly contemporaneous with the newspaper 





replies to an accusation, from an English journal, of 
the selfishness of the American policy of non-inter- 
vention. The discussion of these incidents proves 
that public opinion in this country is-firm™a’s to 
the wisdom of our adherence to the non-interven- 
tion policy, in the very interests of that cause Of-free- 
dom of which we claim to be the champions. The 
House of Representatives has passed no vote of 
sympathy with the Norwegian patriots, nor is it pro- 
posed that American men-of-war should be sent into 
Scandinavian waters in the event of “Norway’s 
Constitutional Struggle”” becoming an appeal to 
arms. Yet the patriot Bjérnson declares* that they 
should not have had the present struggle at all if 
America’s free constitution had not been given them 
as a pattern in 1814, “if the glorious development 
of America under this, her constitutional egis, had 
not given the Norseman the initiative, * * * and 
if the great emigration from Norway had not in 
many ways maintained a steady aggressive propaga- 
tion of republican rules and ideas.” 

But leaving one side the question of propriety, 
it is a fact worthy of thought that the popular 
branch of the legislature of a nation possessing such 
enormous physical and moral force as the United 
States should express its opinion with regard to 
affairs in Ireland with so little effect. The passage 
of a similar resolution of sympathy by a branch of the 
legislature of any first-class European power would 
have been considered an event of serious importance ; 
but it is perfectly well understood at home, and pretty 
well understood abroad, that the American “ resolu- 
tion” amounted to nothing; that it was a piece of 
harmless buncombe; that it was not an affair of 
responsible government, but simply a sort of elec- 
tioneering document sent out by an assembly of 
second-rate politicians. There was some astonish- 
ment in England when on a former occasion the 
House of Representatives ostentatiously offered its 
hospitalities to a partisan leader, under circum- 
stances which might fairly imply unfriendliness 
toward the British Government; but the authorities 
were well enough informed not to lay undue stress 
upon the occurrence, and the prompt and vigor- 
ously expressed disapproval, on the part of American 
newspapers, of Mr. Parnell’s subsequent unseemly 
personalities and dubious tactics,—accompanied as 
this disapproval was by the most generous and 
practical sympathy for the suffering poor of Ireland, 
—soon made the English people understand the true 
relation of Congress to public opinion and executive 
action. 

And yet when, later, Mr. Raymond played Cod. 
Sellers in London, the joke of the farce most suc- 
cessful in America was the one that fell flattest upon 
a cockney audience. To resent an accusation of a 
desire to become a member of Parliament would not 
be considered amusing in England; why, then, 
should a similar thing be ludicrous when the scene 
is shifted to America? The mass of the English 
people are, no doubt, aware that Congress is not a 
body very greatly revered at home, yet they do not 
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know just how low it has fallen in the estimation of 
thinking men in our own country, and of the in. 
structed in other countries. They do not know 
that there is uneasiness in the community so long as 
it is in session, and a feeling of relief when it ad- 
journs; and that, though what it does is a matter 
of importance, what it says is of so little consequence 
that the daily papers of New York, “the most en- 
terprising in the world,” find it worth while, except 
on rare occasions, to print only the thinnest reports 
of its debates. 

The Congress of the United States is, then, a 
body possessing a great deal of power, but very little 
influence. While, in the matter of manners, it is 
probably more comely than it has been for a long 
time past, and while there are members of both 
Houses not lacking in education and native force, 
still he who mourns the dearth of “ great men” 
cannot be justly accused of croaking. The men who 
unite a good equipment with commanding abilities 
and a zeal for public affairs have pretty nearly dis- 
appeared from view. The exceptions are few, and 
not very conspicuous. Nearly all the zeal that 
comes to the surface nowadays is expended in par- 
tisan industries. If a prominent senator or repre- 
sentative does make “a superb effort” on some 
occasion where a question is mooted of importance 
to the whole country, the public are apt to look 
upon the demonstration as a diversion from the 
usual course of his thoughts and energiesj whether 
justly so or not, they suspect behind what is appar- 
ent some motive of thrifty friendliness or of personal 
political gain. 

It is something of a pleasure to turn from the re- 
ports of Congressional speeches to those of such a 
gathering as was held lately in New York to do 
honor to a citizen whose individual efforts, it ap- 
pears, were the chief element in deciding the des- 
tinies of fifty millions of people at the epoch of our 
recent general election. “The Greatest Captain of 
his Age” presided on this august occasion; the 
pulpit, the bar, and the press were ably represented. 
The occasion was none the less remarkable—let us 
add, none the less instructive—because the decisive 
efforts commemorated had not been made on 
the floor of Congress, nor on the platform, nor in 
the press. Mr. S. W. Dorsey had not come before 
the country with any new arguments, nor old ones 
expressed with unusual eloquence. His “ achieve- 
ments,” described by Mr. Beecher as “little less 
than sublime,” consisted in going down to Indiana 
(with a good deal of money about him, as Mr. Arthur 
hinted) and running the Republican campaign, there- 
by bringing about “the redemption of that State,”— 
thereby changing “ the aspect of this whole continent 
for the next ten or fifteen years.”’ But the interest- 
ing point in the report of this dinner was the fact 
that here our public men, ex-senators and others, 
were speaking from intimate knowledge and with 
full hearts. Here was shown familiarity with the 
subject, absorbing interest therein, and unfeigned 
enthusiasm. The newly elected Vice-President of 
the United States,—a gentleman long known to the 
political world, though not as yet favorably identified 





with any public measures of consequence,—though 
speaking with humorous evasions, revealed an esot. 
eric knowledge of the machinery of politics which 
doubtless stood him in good stead during that 
perilous time when Mr. Dorsey was absent in 
Indiana. His speech was admirable of its kind, 
and, we should say, showed him to bea man of parts, 

Mr. Arthur very possibly és a man of parts. His 
letter of acceptance was, certainly, better reading than 
Mr. Garfield’s happened to be. It remains to be fully 
proved, however, just how much there is in such 
politicians as Mr. Arthur and Mr. Conkling; after 
all, they have not had “half a chance.” What the 
country needs is that men of their caliber should be 
relieved as much as possible from the minute and 
ignoble details of partisan politics. As things now 
are, these are the main concern of public men. As 
a rule, the member of Congress is either a “boss” 
himself or the tool of a “‘boss.” Some of the early 
American statesmen, doubtless, were not any too 
squeamish in their political maneuverings; but the 
duties of a manager in those days were child’s-play 
compared with what is now required, with the 
present extension of territory and multiplication of 
offices. 

Now the reform of the Civil Service is no more 
truly a panacea for the ills of the body politic than 
medical panaceas are for those of the physical 
system; but it is the one medicine, at present, 
most needed. No one doubts that it will bring 
a better class of men into the public service, and 
that it will help to elevate the tone of Congress; 
and when Congress is more respectable, it will be 
more respected; its sympathies will be expressed 
not only with greater dignity but with greater power. 


Copyright at Home and Abroad. 


THERE is no doubt that one good result of the now 
inevitable international copyright will be an awak- 
ened interest in the general subject of copyright. 
When American publishers a// have to respect the 
rights of foreign authors, as many have always man- 
ifested a disposition to do, American authors will, 
perhaps, begin to think it worth while to see that 
their own rights are respected, not only abroad, but 
at home as well. As it is, hardly any class of pro- 
prietors is so careless of proprietary rights as Ameri- 
can authors ; this fact alone will explain, to a large 
extent, the contradictions and uncertainties of the 
law. If authors do not pay proper attention to 
their own interests, why should the legislature and 
the courts show any great solicitude in the mat- 
ter? Publishers are almost the only ones who liti- 
gate, or who act with any energy to procure 
legislation ; so indifferent are authors that they, in 
many cases, neglect to comply with the extremely 
simple methods prescribed by Congress for securing 
copyright. 

Among the matters that need attention is the ex- 
tension of copyright terms, so that an author may 
be in no danger of losing, in his old age, the fruits 
of his youthful energy, and so, too, that his children 
may not be beggars while others are profiting from 
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the labor of his brains. Again, questions as to the 
respective rights of publishers and authors in articles 
accepted by and printed first in periodicals, should 
be definitely understood. Unless there is an agree- 
ment to the contrary, the publishers, as it stands, 
are considered to be owners of the copyright for 
the first term ; though they are very apt not to insist 
strenuously upon their rights. But to show how un- 
certain are the workings of courtesy in these matters, 
we might mention the case of a well-known and per- 
jectly reputable English author, who sold a story, at 
a fair and good price, in manuscript, to an American 
magazine, and, without the slightest notification to 
the editor, printed it in a foreign journal before it 
had made its appearance in the United States. 
Courtesy is a good thing, but is apt to be variously 
interpreted by different minds. Even after there is 
law, however, there will still be ample room for 
courtesy. 

In England, copyright of all kinds is more prized 
and guarded than in America. There the courts 
are remorseless in dealing with infractions. But 
in America, where “protection” is a mania as 
well as a policy, literary piracy has been well-nigh 
confounded with patriotism, and in the haste to 
discriminate against the non-native, the native him- 
self has been left without proper protection either 
abroad or at home. It is the American “ protection- 
ist” who compels our authors to expatriate themselves 
for a time if they wish to obtain copyright abroad in 
their writings ; and it is the laxity of the public con- 
science induced by the refusal to protect the rights 
of others that inclines our judges to be lenient 
toward those who offend at home against the rights 
even of American-born authors. 

In advocating lately the abolition of the tariff upon 
works of art, we said something about the awkward- 
ness and ignorance of Congress in dealing with 
questions having any esthetic bearings. But our leg- 
islators can hardly be blamed for their attention in the 
past to the interests of printers and paper-makers 
rather than to those of authors, while the former 
have been constantly and clamorously present in the 
“lobby,” and the latter have, with notable exceptions, 
contented themselves with grumbling in the distance. 
In America, as all the world knows, it is the lobby, 
rather than the Congress, that legislates. 

Let us say, by the way, that our English friends, 
who have so often brought home to us “ the national 
disgrace” of our refusal hitherto of international 
copyright, would do well to bear in mind certain 
sometimes forgotten facts. The “lobby” of which 
we speak, and which has so long successfully opposed 
the granting of copyright to foreign authors, has 
been, though a small, still a most powerful one, for 
this reason, that it worked in a line with the preju- 
dices and policy of Congress and the country in 
favor of universal protection. Of course an Eng- 
lishman can say that the whole system of protection 
is selfish and immoral as well as false and mistaken, 
and should be forthwith abandoned. But if the 
United States ever abandons this system from a 
conviction of its selfishness and immorality, she will 
be acting in such a matter as England has seldom 
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acted. The adoption of free-trade by Great Britain 
was not a question of virtue, but of life. The corn- 
laws were not abolished in a season of general 
prosperity, nor as a matter of sentiment. If any 
radical remedies are adopted with relation to Ireland 
at the present crisis, it will, of course, be because 
there is a crisis, and not because Parliament is 
spontaneously moved to action simply by a sense 
of justice. All legislatures are, as a rule, moved to 
radical action by their understanding of thé-selfish, 
practical interests of their constituents. It has come 
to be a matter of interest to some publishers, who 
have hitherto opposed international copyright, to 
now push in its favor. When aman who represents 
a gigantic book-making establishment tells his 
“Member” that unless Congress does something 
about it his presses will have to stand still, the 
Member sees before him a manufacturer who must 
be “ protected.” 

In addition to these things, our English friends 
should take into consideration the uncounted thou- 
sands that have gone from America in payment of 
unprotected copyrights; and they should remember, 
too, that about as soon as American books were worth 
stealing by English pirates they were stolen, and 
that in proportion to the amount of valuable pro- 
duction there has been as much “stealing” on one 
side as on the other. 


American Magazines in England. 


THE recent introduction of still another American 
magazine into England has evidently brought a new 
surprise to the writers of magazine notices on the 
English press, and that America possesses three such 
illustrated monthly periodicals as “Scribner's,” 
“St. Nicholas,” and “ Harper’s,” is an astonishment 
to the English public. The success of such American 
periodicals in a foreign market is something which 
we have not seen satisfactorily accounted for, 
either at home or abroad. This success is gener- 
ally attributed almost solely to the superiority of 
American engraving and the prodigality of illus- 
tration. But we doubt whether this is the only 
reason. At least there are other causes at work; 
one of these is the interest taken by the people of 
Great Britain in American affairs,—another, and an 
important one, is what may be called the cosmo- 
politanism of American taste. 

There is a prevailing opinion in England (and in 
fact throughout Europe) that America is very big, 
very rich, and “tremendously successful.” But 
those who hold in common this opinion are divided 
into two principal classes. One class is forever 
exalting the example of America, in all matters 
except that of the tariff; the other class regards us 
not only with anxious jealousy, but socially as a 
nation of upstarts whose mission it is to “ vulgarize 
the world.” Not long ago an English journal gave 
frank expression to the disdain in certain quarters 
regarding the public affairs of America. The editor 
said that these matters did not “interest ’’ the Eng- 
lish people. We are inclined to think, however, 
that this lack of interest is rather assumed than 
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felt. The editor doubtless despised American af- 
fairs, but he was compelled to think about them. 
The course of the London “Times” with regard to 
America is at least partly representative of English 
feeling. Now the American in London who 
“takes in” “The Times” perceives its attitude to 
be that of profound interest in American affairs, 
alternating with fits of fright or disgust. For ten 
days the columns of “ The Times ”’ will b> teeming 
with correspondence and telegrams from, editorials 
and communications concerning, the United States. 
The regular correspondent (writing from Phila- 
delphia) will suppiy fuller details of news already 
telegraphed; one or two specially commissioned 
traveling correspondents will send columns of de- 
scription of American agriculture and manufact- 
ures; the paper will contain reports of speeches 
made in praise of the New World by members of 
Parliament returning from their travels; the com- 
mercial columns will be full of American matters ; 
our cattle, our beef, our crops, the rapid payment 
of our national debt, an essay by Dr. Beard in the 
“ Atlantic,” will afford subjects for editorials, and 
letters to the editor—and the general tone will be 
one of compliment. But, at the end of the tenth day, 
the editor seems to have said to himself: “Go to! 
We have heard enough in favor of America. It 
is time to take that too bumptious community to 
task.” Then the overgrown boy is, so to speak, laid 
across the old lady’s knees and spanked. The Thun- 
derer thunders, and the air is clear once more. 

In America there is no very marked division of 
opinion on the subject of England. Even those 
who scornfully demand, “ What have we to do with 
abroad ?”’ generally hurry abroad with their families 
as quickly as they can, and in proportion to pop- 
ulation as many tourists hail from Oshkosh as from 
New York. America, in fact, has not only heredi- 
tary ties with the Old World, but all sorts of 
romantic associations with her. Though in little 
danger of entangling and warlike alliances, and, 
therefore, not intimately acquainted with all the 
details of foreign diplomacy, America still takes a 
living interest in the public affairs, the social life, 
the literary and art movements of the whole world. 

Paris is a cosmopolitan city, because all the 
world goes to enjoy itself in Paris. But one has 
only to read the Parisian journals to see how essen- 
tially ‘‘ provincial,” or rather how narrow and 
self-centered, is the Parisian mind. What in 
New York would be called the “city department” 
extends over nearly the whole paper. The telegraphic 
and other news from “ America” and from other 
countries is amusingly inadequate. What does the 
Parisian care for “abroad,” until there is danger 
of “abroad” crossing the Rhine and starting for 
Paris ? 

London, though not so cosmopolitan as Paris as 
a place of residence or sojourn, is, however, more 
cosmopolitan in its tastes. It is hospitable in the 
reception of ideas from all parts of the earth; it 
has an equal welcome for German philosophy, Asi- 
atic poetry, and the “Comédie Frangaise.” It 
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knows Longfellow by heart, and delights as well in 
Omar Khayam. London is not hospitable in 
merely perfunctory manner; its intellectual wel. 
come is genuine and hearty. We doubt if London 
would, under the same circumstances, treat Ger. 
man music, for instance, as Paris treats it to-day. 
The critics of the British press are, as a rule, men 
of education, with scholarly views and, conse- 
quently, of generous instincts—under conviction 
they do not find it difficult to say of something 
foreign: “ This is better than our own.” 

But New York is perhaps even more eclectic in 
its tastes than London. An article on the scenes 
of Dickens’s novels is read not only more widely in 
America than in England, but with perhaps a more 
keen curiosity and relish. All Americans are by 
nature “ Passionate Pilgrims,”—the Old World is a 
lodestone that is always drawing them to it; their 
spirits go on pilgrimage if their bodies cannot. The 
impulse to move, that brought their ancestors here, is 
an ineradicable tendency. There is besides an alert- 
ness and receptivity in the national mind that makes 
it open to the widest range of impressions. An 
American magazine, though its leading desire may 
be the development of American authors, and the 
chronicling and depicting of American thought, 
scenes, and enterprise, must still, if it wishes to 
keep its hold upon public attention at home, satisfy 
the appetite of its readers for knowledge of the past 
and present of the “ Old World.” It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that American magazines should 
find large audiences in another country speaking 
the same language. 

We have said that there are two main opinions 
in England concerning America; we should speak 
of a third which, though naturally not so widely 
held, is nevertheless the most correct, and the most 
valuable for Americans to understand, It is that 
of wise and observant men who have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with the facts, and 
who appreciate our national faults as well as our 
national virtues. Obviously the thing most needed 
to-day in America is intelligent self-criticism ; but 
along with this we should welcome the remorseless 
criticism of sympathetic friends. Upon this sub- 
ject we do not propose to enter now. We wish, 
however, to conclude by calling attention to a kin- 
dred subject—namely, one reason for the willing- 
ness of some of the ablest of English writers to 
publish originally in American periodicals. This 
reason is the growing conviction that although hith- 
erto, and naturally enough, she has not produced as 
many first-class authors contemporaneously as has 
Great Britain, nevertheless America, with her fifty 
millions of people, is the country of readers, and. 
too, of intelligent readers. A letter was recently 
received in New York from one of the most eminent 
of English scholars, in which the writer speaks not 
only for himself but for another English author. 
The writer says that his friend “ would rather write 
for an American public than in an English maga- 
zine”; and, he adds, “naturally we feel that we 
speak to a larger body of thinking and reading men.” 
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AND SOCIETY. 


Some Old-Fashioned Things Worth Reviving. 


THE GUITAR.—STRINGED INSTRUMENTS IN CHURCH MUSIC.—THE DAGUERREOTYPE.—THE OLD VALENTINES. 


THE other evening I was one of a merry company 
met for friendly chat and to hear a little music, 
jn a house associated in my mind with memories 
of my youth. Since those happy days, a younger 
generation has succeeded to the occupancy of the 
old-fashioned house, and new steps are on the stairs, 
new faces greet me at the door—new faces, but with 
the lineaments of the old, and voices in which still 
is heard the hospitable welcome that always made 
the house dear. I never pass an evening in that 
house but I feel myself in a double existence. The 
old time is there, not alongside the new, but within 
it, and the memory of other days runs through the 
present hour like the air of a familiar melody through 
the variations woven about it by a skillful musician. 
The old days are as real as if they had never been 
shattered into new forms of beauty in the kaleido- 
scope of time. 

Thus, on this evening, my memory was busy with 
the old associations, while my eyes were busy with 
the scene about me, when a laughing, entreating 
chorus of young voices was heard with melodious 
“Oh, do’s,” and “Just once, dear Doctor,” and 
soon there came the response in the shape of a 
tinkling shower of notes from a guitar! A guitar 
in a modern drawing-room interposed between 
And, then, the two 


Chopin and Mendelssohn ! 
rich voices that blended with the instrument, and in 
a time of gas and telephone, furnaces and elevated 
railroads, awoke the echoes of long ago with “ Meet 


me by moonlight, alone.” Who wrote the music and 
the words? His name is no doubt forgotten, and 
can one praise it, without fear of being laughed at ? 
But I thought, that evening, I had never heard any- 
thing sweeter. A husband and wife were singing in 
delightful accord; perhaps such voices would have 
made a poorer song welcome—yet why should I 
shrink from the learning of the connoisseurs? If 
Wagner himself were here, yet would I defend my 
delight in the lovely song. 

Have we not too long restricted ourselves to the 
piano-forte as an accompaniment in our parlor 
music? Would not some other instrument be wel- 
come even in our public concerts? It is true the 
violoncello, the violin, and the harp, not to mention 
the cornet (that most unsuitable instrument for any 
room, public or private), are often heard by them- 
selves, and break up, agreeably enough, the formality 
of public concerts, but I should like to see them 
oftener—all but the cornet—and in our parlors. 
I think we should gain in more ways than one, by 
the substitution of the older instruments for their 
clumsy successor. 

In the advocacy of greater freedom and simplicity 
in our daily life, this matter of music becomes an 
important element in the discussion. We need to 
cultivate more the off-hand, the spontaneous, to 
give more scope to individual expression in our ways 


| of meeting—for it cannot be denied that our “lunch- 
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es,” “ afternoon teas,” “ dinners,” “ receptions,” and 
“parties ” have a very monotonous family likeness. 
We laugh at our Irish fellow-citizens for their inabil- 
ity to make of their St. Patrick’s day procession any- 
thing but an unpictorial nuisance, with its mile o’ 
black coats, tall hats, and green horse-collars, but we 
do no better ourselves in our own public celebra- 
tions and in our own private entertainments. We 
seem very much afraid of the pretty and the pictur- 
esque, and while everywhere we “ take our pleasures 
sadly,” there are some circles where the slightest 
approach to anything like “ having a good time ” is 
considered the worst possible taste. Reading in 
“ Margaret Fuller’s Journal” the other day, I came 
upon a good hit at this class. She is describing her 
visit to Carlyle: “ I assure you there was never 
anything so witty as Carlyle’s description of 

It was enough to kill one with laughing. 
I, on my side, contributed a story to his fund of 
anecdote on this subject, and it was fully appreciated. 
Carlyle is worth a thousand of you for that; he is 
not ashamed to laugh when he is amused, but goes 
on in a cordial human fashion.” 

This modern formality, and too frequent absence 
of hearty enjoyment in our social meetings, formu- 
lates itself in our music, which, like everything else 
nowadays, is become so learned and laborious that 
instead of being a relaxation it is only a continuation 
of the day’s tasks to listen to it. And this is in- 
creased by the ponderous instrument on which most 
of the music is made—the piano-forte. Now, I am 
not going to take the side of the Philistines and 
throw stones at scientific music: I enjoy it as much 
as anybody; only, I like it in the places where it 
belongs; I think it intolerable when it is “tolerable”; 
and I find it a defect in the so-called “ musical people” 
that they will not admit that the field of music is a 
wide one, with all sorts of flowers growing in it, the 
dandelions quite as delightful in their proper corner 
as the roses in theirs. It is different with lovers of 
the arts of painting and sculpture. The people who 
know best and most admire Titian and Angelo, 
Raphael and the Greeks, are the quickest to perceive 
the merit there is in minor things,—the grace of a 
Tanagra statuette, the virile force in a head by 
Warner, to see that Bauer works in the true spirit of 
the Renaissance, and that Ryder is as much a born 
picture-maker as if he had been baptized in Venice. 
That is, in the arts of painting and sculpture, the 
study of the greatest and the love of their work 
seems to open the eyes to perceive what is really 
excellent in any painter or sculptor—old or new. 
But, with the worshipers of the great composers, the 
opposite is usually the case: one who admires Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Berlioz, Liszt, finds himself, or pre- 
tends to find himself, actually incapacitated for the 
enjoyment of anything else in music. I know such 
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people, who express themselves in all the forms of 
disapprobation, from quiet contempt to loud indigna- 
tion, if one ventures to speak of Sullivan or Clay. 
Should the unwary so much as mention “ Pinafore,” 
the amazement and surprise of the devotee of the 
music of the future is not confined to the expres- 
sion of his eyes, but breaks forth in words of open 
scorn ; and of late they are beginning to shake their 
heads sadly at the names of Mendelssohn and Mozart. 
Mozart, however, I believe has long been taboo in 
the best circles. 

Now, this is all very well; it takes all sorts of 
people to make up a world, and I make no sort of 
objection to the whims and notions I come across— 
having no doubt plenty of my own. But I like to 
watch healthy human nature asserting itself, and it is 
amusing to see how naturally, as naturally as ducks 
take to water, any assembly of really bright, intelli- 
gent people will welcome the happy accident of some- 
thing breaking up the monotonous formality to 
which, by the mere force of fashion, they had sur- 
rendered themselves. There could not have been 
found anywhere in our city a circle of more intel- 
ligent, better educated people than made the party I 
spoke of in the beginning of this article, and yet had 
it not been for the unexpected appearance of Dr. 
—’s guitar the evening would have passed just 
like any one of twenty others,—never fashionably 
formal, that is not the way at this house; but the 
elements, after all, are the same there as in more 
formal houses—chat and chat, a wall-flower or two 
for background to youth and beauty, then a little 
piano-forte with perhaps some singing, more or 
less hard to bear; then more chat, more piano; 
then filing off to supper by twos, and, when the ban- 
quet, whether a trifling, foolish one, or the usual 
masterpiece of costly commonplace, has been dis- 
patched, the multitudinous “good-night.” This 
predestined order the guitar broke up, and it was 
pleasant to any “lover of happy human faces ” to 
see how the tinkling music, accompanied by the 
rich and softly soaring voices, proved the solvent 
to the mild formality that had us all in thrall. 

Besides the character of the music that acted on us 
so genially, there was another charm in the guitar- 
playing—the picturesque charm of the instrument 
itself, and the necessity it implies of freedom, grace, 
and picturesqueness in the attitudes and movements 
of the performer. It is very hard for a performer 
on the piano to play a picturesque or even graceful 
part. Of course there are differences, and a woman 
may easily be graceful seated at the piano as any- 
where else. But, to appear so, she must sit so that 
the audience can see her figure sidewise. If she face 
the audience (the best way for the voice), then she is 
cut in two; if she sit with her back to us, as is com- 
mon enough, we are reminded that there is but little 
expression even in the best of backs; indeed, the 
picturesque element has to be frankly surrendered 
when the player is at this ungainly instrument. A 
few painters have made St. Cecilia seated at the 
organ, but the organ is easily made pictorial. Only 
one, as I remember, has brought in the piano—Mr. 
Whistler, who made a very interesting picture of a 
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lady playing twilight songs at the piano, with a little 
girl listening; but it was twilight, and in the gath. 
ering shadows the piano was made to disappear.* 
But the guitar, the harp, the violin, the ’cello— 
how easily they lend themselves to the movements 
of grace and beauty, how their lines blend with the 
lines of the human form! Great painters have seen 
their opportunity in the harmony between the 
shape of these instruments and the forms of the 
body, and Raphael did not think it unbecoming to 
give Apollo a violin to charm the Muses with on 
Olympus. Bellini, and Francia, and Bartolommeo 
set angels at the Virgin’s feet with the lute in their 
hands, and no one thinks it ungraceful or undigni- 
fied. So Veronese, in his “ Marriage in Cana,” 
makes a group of artists playing on musical instru- 
ments. He himself appears playing on the ’cello, 
and behind him Tintoretto, playing on another, 
while Titian works away at the bass-viol and Bas. 
sano uses the flute. This group adds immensely to 
the pictorialness of the picture, if, indeed, it be not 
itself the picture. But fancy the four men play. 
ing a quartette on two piano-fortes! Even their 
splendid brocaded dresses would hardly suffice to 
carry off such a performance. An artist may al. 
ways be sure of getting something into his picture 
if he can only, by hook or crook, make one of these 
stringed instruments play a part in it. Mr. May- 
nard, last year, gave great piquancy to his strong 
and graceful portrait of a young lady by making 
her tuning her meditations to the zim-zim of a 
banjo. And I remember the portrait a now-forgot- 
ten painter made of my cousin in my childhood days, 
—she was not my cousin by blood, but I was 
pleased to call her so, and it would have been an 
odd sort of boy who should have lost his chance to 
call such a beauty his cousin out of prudish deference 
to the genealogists. O—— painted her in a white 
satin dress, with her sloe-black hair wreathed about 
her head, her neck and shoulders bare, and her fine 
arms wreathed about a gilded harp. I remember it as 
a fine picture, but perhaps it would not seem so now. 
There is another place where I wish we could see a 
return to the old use of these shapely stringed in- 
struments—that is, inthe churches. This isas old as 
the world—old as Egypt, or as Israel, to say nothing 
of Rome and medizeval Italy, and medizval Europe 
everywhere. Oh, the flying, hovering, resting angels, 
with harps, and lyres, and violins, and zitherns, to 
say nothing of bagpipes, and cymbals, and pipes, and 
trumpets, that smile down at us in eternal cheerful- 
ness from bossed roof and spandrel, and capital and 
choir-stall, and the storied door-ways of the churches 
from end to end of Europe! Why not ask them 
back again to infuse some poetry, and beauty, and 
cheerfulness into our dull, funereal rites? I remem- 
ber, as far back as I can remember anything, going 
to a church in Dorchester, Mass., where my parents 
“attended meeting,” and secing, in the singing 
gallery, the musicians accompanying the singers with 
violins and the ’cello—I think there must have been 
an organ, too. And a few weeks ago I went to the 


* See Scripner for August, 1879, page 48s. 
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church of St. Mary the Virgin, here in New York, 
to see the beautiful decorations with which Mr. Cot- 
tier has enriched the choir ; and there was a regular 
band of musicians sitting in full sight, led by a young 
man duly clad in a surplice along with the rest of 
the assistants. The music at this church is as fine 
as one can hear anywhere. I have rarely had such 
pleasure, but the sight of these instrumental per- 
formers was a pleasure to the eyes, added to the satis- 
faction the music gave the ear. 

In other churches they have insirumental perform- 
ers assisting the choir-boys and the men and women 
of the choir, but I do not know where else these are 
placed so as to be seen. Miss Maud Morgan, I be- 
lieve, plays upon the harp at St. Thomas’s Church, 
but alb that one sees is the graceful fern-like scroll 
of the top of her harp moving back and forth above 
the curtained screen that hides the choir. If we 
want to see how graceful the lady is, with her 
Ariadne-like head bound about with Greek fillets, 
we must see it in Mr. Olin Warner’s bust of her. 

I have left myself no time to speak of some other 
old-fashioned things I wish might be revived besides 
stringed instruments. There is the daguerreotype, 
forone. How much more beautiful than any pho- 
tograph were those silvery, refined pictures which 
were the first children of Daguerre’sinvention! I well 
remember the first one seen in this city, whether 
taken here or brought from Paris I do not now re- 
member. It was brought to the office of my father, 
who all. his life was interested in everything that 
concerned the minor arts, and there I saw it in 
company with many more, for, as may be supposed, 
it awakened great curiosity. I suppose the main 
reason why the daguerreotype was abandoned was 
the difficulty one had in seeing the pictures well. 
The silvered plate made itself a mirror, and you saw 
yourself when you wanted to see your friend. But, 
this defect apart, it is certainly true that the da- 
guerreotype excelled the photograph in delicacy and 
transparency of the shadows and in the exquisite 
refinement of the lines, the best untouched photograph 
looking coarse beside a good daguerreotype. I be- 
lieve that if some practitioner would take up the 
older process again there would be many who would 
like to have specimens of it, even if they did not pre- 
fer it altogether to the newer method. For children, 
the daguerreotype process is very desirable and 
something elusive and shadowy, insisting on our 
looking closer and penetrating into the transparent 
depths with our eyes, gives movement and life to 
the image. There is nothing of this variety in the 
photograph. 

And the pretty valentines of long ago—are they 
gone into Time’s wallet of oblivion with New-Year’s 
calls, and many another thing we once thought well 
of? The modern valentines—if valentines be really 
sent at all any longer—are merely members of the 
great card family that is now emigrating from some 
frivolous region to our shores, and threatens to be 
as troublesome as locusts. There is getting to be 
no distinction between cards nominally for one pur- 
pose, and cards for another. An Easter card may 





do for a birthday, or a Christmas card for a New- 
Year memento, and any card may be sent on St. 
Valentine’s Day, and the receiver be none the wiser. 
But the old cards were stately or elaborately elegant 
affairs—lace-paper and roses, and all the parapher- 
nalia of the god of Love—hearts and darts, arrows 
and mischievous eye-beams, shot from a forest of 
ambrosial curls and lighting up laughing cheeks. 
They were too costly and too elegant to be sent with- 
out a motive, and the happy receiver had no excuse 
for being puzzlec too long over the problem of 
“whence” or “why.” How delicate was the cues- 
tion of which to choose from the stationer’s costly 
store; nothing could really be too good, nor, for that 
matter, could anything be too costly—if only we had 
the money to pay for it. And how hard, too, was 
the task of addressing it; for, while the sender must 
in reason disguise his hand, he must not disguise it 
too cleverly! Who knew if, disguised too skillfully, 
the writing might not look like his rival’s? Then, 
should it be trusted to the postman, to be mixed up in 
a bag with letters from everybody to everybody; or, 
should it be given to a special messenger, and the 
sweet secret thus endangered? And the dear girl to 
whom we sent it; how tremblingly she received it! 
how, if it came by post, all the family felt they hada 
right in it, and fingered it, guessed at the sender, and 
teased the shy maiden, till the roses sprang from the 
paper to her cheeks, and drove the lilies from the 
field. Then to her chamber, where quick fancy 
followed her, and shut the door and saw it read with 
her lovely eyes, and kissed with her pouting lips, 
and slipped under her pillow for a charm against 
vexing dreams. But, nowadays, we buy them by 
the dozen, in lots of assorted patterns, slip them into 
perfunctory envelopes, stamp them, address them, and 
trust them to the postman, who, as he pulls them out 
of the letter-box, wishes St. Valentine had never 
been canonized, and is glad when the day’s business 
of sending love-tokens to all the world is fairly over, 
and he is free to give a fagged and belated kiss to his 
wife and little ones. 

There is one thing more—a trifle this time—that 
is, something more trifling than the rest—which I 
think we might bring back with profit, and that is 
the working of samplers. This was certainly a 
pretty way of learning one’s letters and how to 
write one’s name ; and neatness, order, and the com- 
bination of colors were taught in the tranquil hours 
devoted to the sampler as the little one sat at her 
mother’s knee, far more pleasantly than these things 
could be gained in any other way. How many 
memories, dear in after years, were worked into these 
threads! These small squares were gardens, and 
the pinks and roses that were dispersed among the 
more matter-of-fact letters keep the fragrance of 
childhood’s skies long after the hands that planted 
them are dust. Perhaps some day we shall be 
tired of living by machinery, and running a race 
with Time, and shall be willing to linger a little 
by Life’s road-way, and chat with Time as he 
flies. 

CLARENCE COOK. 
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Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle.* 


HERE is Carlyle’s Wahrheit und Dichtung at 
last. It will be read with eager curiosity by many 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thousands of readers, at first perhaps with some | 


disappointment; since it is not in form a systematic 
autobiography, such as the public had been expect- 
ing, but a series of memorial notices of his own 
chief intimates,—-his father, his wife, Edward Irving, 
and Lord Jeffrey ; with brief sketches in the appen- 
dix of Southey and Wordsworth, and incidentally of 
many others. It amounts, however, to an autobi- 
ography. The author’s reminiscences of his friends 
are strung upon a thread of his own personal expe- 
rience and are arranged in such shape as to leave his 
editor little to do beyond printing the manuscripts 
as he found them. When the gaps are filled out by 
aid of the mass of letters and other material in Mr. 


Froude’s hands, and when those most competent to | 
of such materials to make such a man?” 


speak shall have added their reminiscences of Car- 
lyle to Carlyle’s reminiscences of others, we shall 
have a continuous life of the great Scotchman. 
And this will, after all, form only a commentary on 
his works, in which there is already such a high 
measure of self-revelation. Meanwhile, these 
reminiscences are, in their candor touching facts 
and impressions, indiscreet enough to satisfy the 
most arrant gossip. There must be a number of 
persons still living who will read certain pages of 
this volume with feelings of surprise, to say the 
least. Lord Jeffrey’s daughter, for example, if now 
living,—as she was in 1866 when the following 
words were written,—may hardly be thankful for 
the publicity with which she is held up as “an 
inferior specimen to either of her parents ; abstruse, 
suspicious, timid, enthusiastic ; and at length, on the 
death of her parents and of her good old jargoning 
husband, Empson (a long-winded Edinburgh 
Reviewer, much an adorer of Macaulay, etc.), be- 
came quite a morbid, exclusive character, and lives 
withdrawn among her children at Harrowgate and 
such places,”—a retirement which evidently avails 
her little in this instance. 

Lovers of Carlyle will find much in these reminis- 
cences to confirm their feeling toward their hero; 
and so will those to whom he has been a stumbling- 
block and a wagging of the head. The man is all 
there : his deep, fiery soul; his rugged veracity and 
independence ; his grim humor ; his reverence and 
his scorn; his arrogance, blindness, and unreason. 
The noblest tenderness of his nature comes out in 
his tributes to his father and his wife. The former 
was a mason of Ecclefechan, a man of antique worth, 


“Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and with a mind—though 
in the inarticulate, unconscious stage of develop- 
ment—to which his son avers that he had met few 


* Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James 
Anthony Froude. London: Longmans, Green & Co. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 


equal. All that Carlyle writes of his father is un. 
speakably touching. Take this passage as one of 
many : 


“ Oh, when I think that all the area in boundless 
space he had seen was limited to a circle of some 
fifty miles diameter (he never in his life was farther 
or elsewhere so far from home as at Craigenput- 
toch), and a’! his knowledge of the boundless time 


| was derived from his Bible, and what the oral 


| forever honcr thy memory. 


memories of old men could give him, and his own 
could gather; and yet, that he was such, I could 
take shame to myself. I feel to my father—so 
great though so neglected, so generous also foward 
me—a strange tenderness, and mingled pity and 
reverence, peculiar to the case, infinitely soft and 
near my heart. Was he not a sacrifice to me? 
Had I stood in his place, could he not have stood in 
mine, and more? Thou good father! well may I 
Surely that act was not 


without its reward. And was not nature great, out 


But it was toward his wife, more especially, that 


| the whole love of his heart went out, and a cry of 





pious with the piety of the peasant sire in Burns’s | sham, 


lamentation for her loss—* a background of infinite 
wail”—sounds through the entire book. She 
seems indeed to have been a most high-spirited, 
helpful, and every way lovable woman, and to have 
been the only ray of light in the black melancholy 
which gradually became his life-element. For forty 
years she stood by his side, bravely aiding and 
comforting ; her valiant little economies and practi- 
calities alone making it possible for him to carry on 
his literary work. 


“1 doubt, candidly, if I ever saw a nobler human 
soul than this which (alas, alas, never rightly valued 
till now !) accompanied all my steps for forty years. 
Blind and deaf that we are: oh, think, if thou yet 
love anybody living, wait not till death sweep down 
the paltry little dust-clouds and idle dissonances of 
the moment, and all be at last so mournfully clear 
and beautiful, when it is too late! ” 


But apart from these family relations and from 
his friendship for Edward Irving,—for whose large, 
joyous nature the atrabilious young scholar seems to 
have had from the first a genuine love and admira- 
tion,—apart from these relations, the reader carries 
away from this autobiography an unpleasant im- 
pression of its author. We confess to having rea 
Carlyle of late years with ever increasing dissent 
and even exasperation. Since the “ Latter-day 
Pamphlets” he had become a common scold; gone 
all—to use a Carlylese expression—gone all to 
shriekiness and dyspepsia. His denunciation of 
flunkeyism, wordiness, “giggery,” etc, 
powerful as satire beyond any satire with which 


| this century is acquainted, is, as philosophy, alto 


gether misleading and wide of the truth. His pes 
simism had no scientific basis like Schopenhauer’s, 
but sprang from temperament and causes entirely 
personal. His root of bitterness was—as these rem- 


| iniscences make evident—nothing else than literal 
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physical dyspepsia. His vision of the world was a 
dyspeptic dream, as truly as De Quincey’s was for 
many years an opium dream. As Thackeray said 
of Swift, “he saw bloodshot.” Against this dark 
humor, with which he maintained an heroic life-long 
struggle, his sole remedy was work. Work then 
became his panacea; work and endurance the last 
word of his philosophy as of Goethe’s in “ Faust.” 
Against the human longing for happiness—by him 
ynattainable—he vented his fiercest scorn ; no hap- 
iness here; work then to keep off the blue devils— 
work till you find rest in the grave, U/bi saeva indig- 
natio cor ulterius lacerare nequit. Carlyle’s saeva 
indignatio indeed was not the steel-cold misan- 
thropy of Swift; it had a burning core of love and 
reverence. But of faith in humanity or of hope for 
its future he had almost as little as his great fore- 
runner. There is a monstrous egoism in the 
words in which he records his “ conversion ” : 


“This year I found that I had conquered all my 
skepticisms, agonizing doubtings, fearful wrestlings 
with the foul and vile and soul-murdering Mud-gods 
of my epoch; had a - as from a worse than 
Tartarus, with all its Phlegethons and Stygian 
quagmires, and was emerging free in spirit into the 
eternal blue of ether, where—blessed be heaven !— 
I have, for the spiritual part, ever since lived, look- 
ing down upon the welterings of my poor fellow- 
creatures, in such multitudes and millions still 
stuck in that fatal element, and have had no concern 
whatever in their Puseyisms, ritualisms, metaphysi- 
cal controversies and cobwebberies, and no feeling 
of my own except honest silent pity for the serious 
or religious part of them, and occasional indignation, 
for the poor world’s sake, at the frivolous secular 
and impious part, with their universal suffrages, 
their nigger emancipations, sluggard and suenid 


~~ societies, and ‘ unexampled prosperities ’ 


ior the time being!” 

The passages of most general interest in the 
present volume are perhaps those in which Carlyle 
puts down his impressions of his famous literary 
contemporaries, and yet these are precisely the ones 
in which he shows to least advantage. For one 
whose constant sermon was Zhrfurcht—Ehrfurcht ! 
—he shows himself singularly irreverent and un- 
sympathetic toward men who were sometimes, in 
many respects, his superiors. His slight recogni- 
tion of them might be called grudging, were it not 
that it seems quite free from envy, and proceeding 
from genuine intolerance and lack of appreciation. 
His opinions and whims have been so thoroughly 
made known from time to time, both in his own 
writings and through numerous interviewers, that 
little remains to add on this head. That he greatly 
admired Dickens’s books and disliked George 
Eliot’s; that he denied to Keats anything beyond 
“a certain vague, random tunefulness”; that he 
had of late taken to denouncing all poetry and 
almost all literature—proclaiming loudly and volu- 
minously the virtues of silence;—all this is so 
familiar that no one will be surprised at any literary 
judgments in these reminiscences. With all their 
wrong-headness and perversity, his sketches of peo- 
ple are invariably interesting. His eyes had a 





terrible sharpness. He saw rather by lightning 
flashes than in even daylight, but he seized unerr- 
ingly the characteristic, and flung away the rest. 
He saw even the gifts which he undervalued or de- 
spised. Poor old Coleridge at Highgate, shuffling 
about in the garden and talking incomprehensible 
things about “reason” and “ understanding,” is 
made to appear very laughable; but we need not 
quote anything of that, as it is essentially the same 
as the description in the life of Sterling. This of 
Charles Lamb, however, is new and sufficiently 
startling: 


“Charles Lamb and his sister came daily once, or 
oftener ; a very sorry pair of phenomena. Insuper- 
able proclivity to gin in poor old Lamb. His talk 
contemptibly small, indicating wondrous ignorance 
and shallowness, even when it was serious and 
good-mannered, which it seldom was, usually ill- 
mannered (to a degree), screwed into frosty arti- 
ficialities, ghastly make-believe of wit, in fact, more 
like“ diluted insanity ” (as I defined it) than anything 
of real jocosity, humor, or geniality. A most slender 
fiber of actual worth in that poor Charles, abun- 
dantly recognizable to me as to others, in his better 
times and moods; but he was cockney to the mar- 
row; and cockneydom, shouting ‘ sieshonn, mar- 
velous, unparalleled in nature!’ all his days, had 
oy bewildered his poor head, and churned nearly 
all the sense out of the poor man. He was the 
leanest of mankind; tiny black breeches buttoned 
to the knee-cap and no further, surmounting spin- 
dile-legs also in black; face and head fineish, black, 
bony, lean, and of a Jew type rather; in the eyes a 
kind of smoky brightness or confused sharpness ; 
—_ with a stutter; in walking tottered and shuf- 

ed; emblem of imbecility bodily and spiritual 
(something of real insanity | have understood), and 
yet something, too, of human, ingenuous, pathetic, 
sportfully much enduring. Poor Lamb! He was 
infinitely astonished at my wife and her quiet en- 
counter of his too ghastly London wit, by a cheer- 
ful native ditto. Adieu, poor Lamb!” 


We cannot help thinking that poor Lamb, though 
of course a lesser man than his critic, had some 
“ fine translunary things ’’ in him beyond Carlyle’s 
attainment. In particular, the cheerful fortitude 
with which he bore a lot far more tragical than the 
latter’s dyspepsias and “ obstructions” had a hero- 
ism beside which the Scotchman’s perpetual jere- 
miads look even unmanly. 

Of De Quincey he speaks contemptuously, and of 
Proctor with patronizing kindness, calling them 
both “ pretty little fellows.” He is juster to Leigh 
Hunt, whom he seems to have liked, and to Mill 
whom he respected. The latter’s talk he found 
somewhat “wintry, but always well-informed and 
sincere.” The famous episode of the burning of 
the “ French Revolution ” manuscript, he describes 
as follows : 


“ How well do I still remember that night when 
he came to tell us, pale as Hector’s ghost, that my 
unfortunate first volume was burnt. It was like 
half sentence of death to us both, and we had to 
Og to take it lightly, so dismal and ghastly was 

is horror at it, and try to talk of other matters. 
He staid three mortal hours or so; his departure 
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quite a relief to us. Oh, the burst of sympathy my 
poor darling then gave me, flinging her arms round 
my neck, and openly lamenting, condoling, and en- 
couraging like a nobler second self! Under heaven 
is nothing beautifuler. We sat talking till late 
‘shall be written again’ my fixed word and resn- 
lution to her. Which proved to be such a task as 
I never tried before or since. I wrote out ‘ Feast 
of Pikes’ (vol. ii.), and then went at it." Found it 
fairly impossible for about a fortnight; passed 
three weeks (reading Marryat’s novels); tried 
cautious-cautiously, as on ice paper-thin, once 
more; and, in short, had a job more like breaking 
my heart than any other in my experience.” 


One may smile respectfully when Carlyle says of 
“his Jeanie’: “ Not all the Sands and Eliots and 
babbling cohue of ‘celebrated scribbling women’ 
that have strutted over the world in my time, could, 
it seems to me, if all boiled down and distilled to 
essence, make one such woman.”’ But remember- 
ing Mill’s similar wife-worship, it is a slight shock 
to one’s feelings to read Carlyle’s disparaging allu- 
sions to his friend's bride. It would be interesting 
to know em revanche what Mill thought of Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

With Southey—whom he estimates quite fairly— 
he apparently had more sympathy than with Words- 
worth, but the account which he gives of his final in- 
terview with Southey, at Sir Henry Taylor’s, lets in 
a curious light on the foundation of this sympathy : 


“Our talk was long and earnest ; topic ultimatel 
the usual one, steady approach of democracy, wit 
revolution (probably explosive) and a finis incom- 
putable to man; steady decay of all morality, 


litical, social, individual; this once noble Eng- 
and getting more and more ignoble and untrue in 
every fiber of it, till the gold (Goethe’s composite 
king) would all be eaten out, and noble England 
would have to collapse in shapeless ruin, whether 
forever or not none of us could know. Our perfect 
consent on these matters gave an animation to 
the dialogue, which I remember as copious and 
pleasant.’ 


“ Pleasant’? likewise no doubt was their perfect 
agreement about “ poor Shelley ”’—“a kind of ghastly 
object, colorless, pallid, without health or warmth 
or vigor ; the sound of him shrieking, frosty, as if a 
ghost were trying to ‘ sing to us’; the temperament 
of him spasmodic, hysterical, etc.” Of Wordsworth 
he writes : “ His works I knew but never consider- 
ably reverenced ; could not on attempting it. * * * 
Had a fine, limpid style of writing and delineating 
in his ‘small way. * * * In fact,a rather dull, 
hard-tempered, unproductive and almost wearisome 
kind of man; not adorable, by any means, as a 
great poetic genius.” He gives several amusing 
descriptions of meetings with Wordsworth, one of 
which we subjoin as characteristic: 


“Dinner was large, luminous, sumptuous; T sat 
along way from Wordsworth ; dessert, 1 think, had 
come in, and certainly there reigned in all quarters 
a cackle as of Babel (only politer, perhaps}, which 
far up in Wordsworth’s quarter (who was leftward 
on my side of the table) seemed to have taken a 
sententious, rather louder, logical and quasi-scien- 
tific turn, heartily unimportant to gods and men, so 





far as I could judge of it and of the other babble 
reigning. I look upward, leftward, the coast be. 
ing luckily for a moment clear; then, far off, 
beautifully screened in the shadow of his vertica| 
green circle, which was on the farther side of him, 
sat Wordsworth, silent, slowly but steadily gnaw. 
ing some portion of what I judged to be raisins, 
with his eye and attention rr! fixed on these 
and these alone. The sight of whom, and of his 
rock-like indifference to the babble, quasi-scientific 
and other, with attention turned on the small prac. 
tical alone, was comfortable and amusing to me, 
who felt like him but could not eat raisins.” 


Carlyle’s contempt for science, which has so 
grieved his admirer, Professor Tyndall, comes out 
here and there, as in his allusion to “ Darwin on 
Species”: “ Wonderful to me as indicating the 
capricious stupidity of mankind; never could read a 
page of it, or waste the least thought upon it.” 

There are a few references to American persons 
and things which will perhaps interest readers in 
this country. Emerson’s famous call upon him at 
Craigenputtoch—concerning which he is reported to 
have said that it was like the visit of an angel—he 
here chronicles briefly : “ The visit of Emerson from 
Concord, and our quiet night of clear, fine talk was 
also very pretty to both of us.” Emerson, he tells 
us elsewhere, sent him the first money that he re- 
ceived from the publication of the “French Revo- 
lution ”’— £150, the profits of the American edition. 
Readers of “ The Nigger Question,” and “ Shooting 
Niagara,” will not need to be told that Carlyle hated 
democracy, and had no great liking for the “ thirty 
millions of bores” who inhabited this republic. 
The feeling emerges occasionally in these reminis- 
cences, as in his notice of Harriet Martineau, and 
especially in speaking of Lady Jeffrey: “ She was 
sister of the ‘Commodore Wilkes’ who boarded 
the 7rent some years ago, and almost involved us 
in war with Yankeeland during that beautiful nigger 
agony or ‘ civil war’ of theirs!” On this passage 
Mr. Froude makes the following note: 


“Some years after these words were written, 
Carlyle read ‘The Harvard Memorial Biographies.’ 
He was greatly impressed by the account of the 
gallant young men whose lives are there described, 
and said to me, ‘ Perhaps there was more in that 
wnatter, after all, than I was aware of.’” 


In this case the palliation is more lamentable than 
the original offense. If Carlyle could find nothing 
righteous in the cause of the North, at least the 
devoted heroism of the South was something not to 
be inhumanly ignored, or described as merely “ the 
burning of a dirty chimney.” 

But the reading of this autobiography makes 
only too plain the truth of Lowell’s saying that 
Carlyle was a case of arrested development. ‘There 
was no falling off in power. His insight into cer- 
tain sides of truth, his unequaled brilliancy in pre- 
senting the characters of men and of historic epochs 
were never greater than in the “French Revolu- 
tion.”” But in wisdom, in human sympathy, in the 
ability to modify old opinions and accept new views 
there was a complete stand-still. We may well 
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contrast the desperation of his later utterances with 
the gentle optimism of our own Emerson and take 
the latter’s “Fortune of the Republic” as the 


better gospel. 


Schouler’s *“‘ History of the United States.” * 


Tue special raison détre of Mr. Schouler’s his- 
tory seems to be that it opens to the general public 
a field which has hitherto been accessible mainly 
through the pages of historical magazines and anti- 
quarian monographs. Its key-note is struck in a 
single sentence of the preface: “ My main desire is 
to interest and instruct my countrymen in a period 
of American history which exhibits the primitive 
Union and primitive manners.” Would the inquir- 
ing reader know the underlying cause of the heavy 
appearance of Washington’s lower face; or the 
name of the person who once ventured to slap the 
Father of his Country upon the shoulder; or the 
name and story of the little Quaker boy, who, 
annoying Washington by an idolatrous and absurd 
pilgrimage in pursuit of him through a retired street 
of Philadelphia, was at last put to rout by a most 
profound and sarcastic bow from the great man; or 
a multitude of other like matters, not to be found in 
an ordinary library, and yet extremely interesting 
and valuable for the side-lights which they cast upon 
early American history and manners? He will find 
them in Mr. Schouler’s work, lovingly culled from 
an evidently large collection of newspapers and 
tracts of the time; and, unless he has been a special 
rather than a general reader, he will gain from it a 
new and fuller notion of America and the Americans 
of the period covered by the volume. 

The addendum to the title is, to some extent, mis- 
leading, as it marks the period, not the special sub- 
ject, of the work. Political history is an incidental, 
not a fundamental feature, and it is perhaps acci- 
dental, but certainly characteristic, that, while two 
full pages are given to the rough-and-tumble fights 
on the floor of the House in 1798, between Lyon 
and Griswold, exactly the same space is given to the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of the same 
year—the most far-reaching legislative acts, except- 
ing the Ordinances of Secession and the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts and Amendments, in our political history. 
Political history is treated very much after the man- 
ner of Hildreth; but Mr. Schouler has evidently 
consulted Hildreth’s authorities, and has been dis- 
quieted to find the lines in some of Hildreth’s 
portraits, particularly in those of Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, drawn too deeply in some places and too 
lightly in others. He has, therefore, been impelled 
to give us portraits from his own pen, in which he 
has dealt too lightly with the darker lines of Jeffer- 
son’s character, and too heavily with those of Ham- 
ilton’s; but his error in this respect is a useful 
exception to the general direction of much of our 
later historical writing. He has brought out more 


* History of the United States of America under the Consti- 
tution. By James Schouler. Vol. I.: 1783-1801. Washing- 
ton, D. C.; . H. & O. H. Morrison. 
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clearly than either Hildreth or von Holst the exist- 
ence of a British as well as a French faction in 
America at this time, and the reasons why each had 
a fair right to discredit the rigid political virtue of 
the other. His portraits of John Adams and his 
Cabinet, particularly of Pickering (though in this he 
owes much to Mr. Henry C. Lodge), are distinct 
and well done. If the line of absolute truth could 
be discovered, he is probably on the side opposite to 
both Hildreth and von Holst,—as near it as Hildreth 
and very much nearer than von Holst is during this 
period; and a consecutive reading of Hildreth, 
von Holst, and Schouler would, by a sort of chromo- 
lithographic process, leave on the mind of the reader 
a very distinct and true impression of the political 
history of the United States during the years 1789- 
1801. As a complement to Hildreth and a cor- 
rective, in its first volume, to von Holst, Mr. 
Schouler’s history gives good promise of popular 
usefulness and life. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not been 
fuller in citing authorities and in giving the pages, 
as well as the volumes, of his references. The 
reader must, in general, be content with the assur- 
ance that the matter and spirit of the original are 
correctly conveyed, as they certainly are. 


“H. H.'s" “ Century of Dishonor."’* 


“H. H.’s” book cannot be recommended to the 
reading of those Americans who desire to think well 
of their government and of humanity. The title of the 
work is felicitous. Itmust have been chosen before 
the book was written, for no one can fail to see that 
when the author projected her work, after some medi- 
tation on its scope and purpose, she naturally felt that 
a sketch of the dealings of the Government with 
some of the Indian tribes during the last one hundred 
years would be the history of a century of dishonor. 
And this is exactly what the book is, without the least 
attempt to extenuate any fault or to set down aught in 
malice. It is a terribly realistic picture—a remorse- 
lessly faithful study. Here and there, it is true, there 
are points of light in the history of the dealings of the 
United States Government with the Indian tribes, 
but, for the most part, this authentic and official his- 
tory is one of wicked oppression, treachery, and dis- 
honesty on the one side, and of suffering and of 
violence, springing from an existence embittered by 
tyranny, on the other. 

With great discretion, the author begins her nar- 
rative with the story of the wrongs of the Delawares. 
They are introduced thus early because they were 
the aborigines who once inhabited the region in 
which the most populous portion of the republic is 
now situated—that portion which stretches from the 
Hudson River to the Potomac. The Delawares, 
too, were the tribe who welcomed Hudson when 
he anchored the /a//-AMoon in what is now the 


*A Century of Dishonor. A sketch of the United States 
Government's dealings with some of the Indian tribes. By H. 
H., author of “* Verses,”’ “‘ Bits of Travel,” etc., with a preface 

Bishop Whipple, and an introduction by President Julius 

. Seelye. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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harbor of New York. And one cannot repress 
a feeling of sadness as he remembers that these sim- 
ple-hearted savages greeted their future destroyers 
with the exclamation of “ Behold! the gods have 
come to visit us!” The first treaty with the Dela- 
wares was made in 1778, and, with graphic power, 
the author sketches their sad history as they were 
driven year by year farther and farther into the 
West, their perpetually renewed treaties perpetually 
broken, their homes destroyed as soon as Duilt, and 
their property taken from them as soon ad collected 
together, until, after a century of struggle, we find 
the feeble remnant of the once-powerful nation, a 
little band of eighty-one in number, driven into a 
corner of the Indian Territory. And when we turn 
to the digest of laws which these so-called savages 
enacted for their own government, when they were 
in possession of what was solemnly declared to be 
their permanent home, we may well be amazed that 
a people _so intelligent and conscientiously exact in 
their dealings with their fellow-men should have 
submitted without resistance to the wrongs which 
they have endured. On this point the author says: 


“ We are too much inclined to read these records 
carelessly, without trying to picture to ourselves the 
condition of affairs which they represent. It has 
come to be such an accepted thing in the history and 
fate of the Indian that he is to be always pushed on, 
always in advance of what is called the march of civ- 
ilization, that to the average mind statements of 
these repeated removals come with no startling 
force and suggest no vivid — of details—only a 
sort of re-assertion of an abstract general principle. 
But, pausing to consider for a moment what such 
statements actually mean and involve, imagining 
such processes applied to some ticular town or 
village that we happen to be intimately acquainted 
with, we can soon come to a new realization of the 
full bearing and ware of them; such uprooting, 
such perplexity, such loss, such confusion and un- 
certainty, inflicted once on any community of white 
people anywhere in our land, would be considered 
quite enough to destroy its energies and blight its 
prospects for years. It may very well be ques- 
tioned whether any of our small communities would 
have recovered from such successive shocks, changes, 
and forced migrations as soon and as well as have 
many of the Indian tribes. It is very certain that 
they would not have submitted to them as patiently.” 


Another picture presents the Winnebagoes as 
they were seen by Captain Carver, who visited them 
in 1776. Here we behold them in the simple 
comfort of their forest homes, hospitable, gentle, 
courteous, and inoffensive. They lived in plenty, 
sustaining themselves on wild game which filled the 
country, and on the kindly fruits of the earth, some 
of which they raised from the seed, and some of 
which were indigenous to the soil. Well may the 
author exclaim, “ How can we bear to contrast this 
picture of peace, plenty, and gracious hospitality 
among the ancient Winnebagoes with the picture of 
their descendants, only two generations later, hunted, 
driven, starved!” For it was this tribe which was, 
in successive years, compelled to give up reservation 
after reservation on which they had been settled by 
a beneficent and patriarchal government. 





It is shown with great force that the practice of 
the Government has been, while constantly inculcat. 
ing upon the Indians the duty pf maintaining them. 
selves, to remove them as soon as they were well at 
work making homes. To the Indian the injunction 
“ move on” has been a perpetual menace and warn. 
ing. He has moved on, in spite of the most solemn 
promises that he should never again be molested, 
Treaties made with Indians are only made to be 
broken. And the aim of this book is not only to 
show how wickedly our Government has dealt with 
the aborigines of the country, but to point to the 
only remedy which, at this late day, can be made 
available against future oppression—the absolute 
deeding to each individual, in severalty, of his share 
of the lands held in common. 


Bevan's ‘‘Sermons to Students."’* 


THE object of these discourses is to bring studious 
persons, and those especially who are entering upon 
professional life, into sympathy with religion, and 
into the practice of it. It is not asserted that there 
is any special need of mediation between the churches 
and the classes addressed by the preacher ; never- 
theless, some instinct of a breach that needs healing 
may have found expression in them. If all the 
preachers had been as kindly and as wise as Dr. 
Bevan proves himself in these thoughtful discourses, 
there would now be no danger to fear the alienation 
of the educated classes from the church. 

The first sermon treats of the relation between 
religion and the cultivation of the intellect ; the sec- 
ond discusses the claims of religion upon the student 
of physical science; the third, the lawyer’s interest 
in religion ; the fourth, religion as it presents itself to 
the physician ; the fifth, religion and art; the sixth, 
religious and irreligious theology ; the seventh, more 
broadly, religion and life. The preacher succeeds 
fairly in putting himself into the places of the people 
to whom he is talking; he seems to comprehend the 
peculiar temptations and difficulties of each of the 
classes addressed, and he endeavors to show that in 
the religious life the precise aids will be found by 
which these temptations may be met and these diffi- 
culties overcome. What he says to lawyers respect- 
ing the danger of becoming the slaves of technical- 
ity; of subordinating moral convictions and principles 
to statutory rules; of sinking into mere partisan 
fighters, and of becoming cynical through much 
familiarity with the worst side of human nature, is 
not especially new or profound, but it is cleverly 
and temperately stated. The professional snares of 
the physician, also, and the crippling and benumb- 
ing effects upon his moral and spiritual life of certain 
portions of his practice, are well set forth. And, not 
to be too generous in his counsels and cautions, Dr. 
Bevan administers te the men of his own profession 
some good advice respecting the need of keeping 
their theology religious, and of making the study of it 
helpful rather than harmful to the spiritual life. No 
hint in the volume is more pertinent. 





* Sermons to a? and Thoughtful Persons. By Llew- 


elyn D. Bevan, LL. New York: Charles Scribner's 
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Dr. Bevan came, not long ago, from a Congrega- 
tional church in London to what had been an Old- 


School Presbyterian church in New York; but these | 
sermons do not reveal any reaction of his thought | many believe to be not only one of the most virile, 


toward a more rigid theology. 
be found in them of a broad and catholic mind. 
When he says, concerning God, that to represent His 
action as “ anything partial, anything which is like fa- 
voritism, the neglect of any, the furtherance of some, 
js irreligious, not to say immoral, and theology must 


Indeed, signs may | but the most poetic, of American poets. 


be guarded against the appreach to such an error | 
and confusion,” one is movec. to admiration in two | frank as to lead the reader to expect less of worth 


senses of the word; and when he declares that our 
theology “ will be irreligious, if it is not in harmony 
with the other spheres of human thought and life in 


which we obtain knowledge of the truth” ; that “we | 


find truth in the Scriptures, but we gain it also from 
the works of God”; that “it may be gathered from 
the development of religion amongst mankind, but 
is also derived from a study of the social and political 
life of men,” from physical science and from moral 
science; that the truths found in all these realms 
must be made to harmonize, and that, instead of tak- 
ing the Bible as the exclusive source of theological 
knowledge, we must, in a certain sense, “ be freed 
from the dominion of the Book, or rather from the 
sovereignty of certain forms of interpretation,” we 
see that we are dealing with an intelligent man 
who has ventured to do a little thinking on his own 
account, and who has, very likely, something to 
say which “students and other thoughtful persons” 
may wish to hear. 


Susan Coolidge’s ‘“ Verses."’* 


THE poetry of American magazines, written 
mainly by what may be called the third generation 
of American poets,—counting Bryant, Emerson, and 
their contemporaries as the first, and Stoddard, 
Stedman, Aldrich, and men of about their age as the 


second generation,—the current periodical poetry, we | 
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in the poems of Julia Ward Howe and “H. H.,” 
poets, both of them, of decided individuality, but 
with a strong coloring reflected from him whom 


There is, 
also, a tinge of Emersonian mysticism in these 
“ Verses ” of Susan Coolidge, but evidently without 
any consciousness of the fact on the part of the 
author. When she writes in this spirit, it is only that 
she unconsciously reflects a tendency of the time. 
The “ Verses ” have a prelude so modest and so 


than he really finds in this exquisitely bound and 
printed little book. Many of the pieces strike us 
as either commonplace or artistically unsuccessful, 
and hardly deserving of any more flattering title 
than the author has given the collection; but all 
manifest a refined, womanly, and religious nature, 
and some are real poems—poems excellent in form 
and sincere and beautiful in spirit. The author 
shows the ability (so rare nowadays) to tell.a story 
in verse with simplicity, directness, and charm. 
Witness “ Ginevra Degli Amieri” and “The Legend 
of Kintu.” Of the shorter poems, the best 
known is “ The Cradle Tomb in Westminster Ab- 
bey,” first printed in this magazine and now read 
daily by scores of tourists in the presence of the 
strange monument itself. Other poems to which 
we should like to direct the reader’s attention are : 
“Of Such as I Have,” and “ Embalmed.” There 
is a homely touch in this last that is very taking : 


“I began to be glad at the corner, 
And all the way to the door 


My heart out-ran my footste; 
And frolicked and danced Tass P 


But to continue our list we may mention: “ To- 
kens,” “Two Ways to Love,” “Time to Go,” 
“ Readjustment” (the latter perhaps, in diction and 
thought the strongest page of the book), “ Secrets ” 
(the most delightful and individual piece in the 


say, is largely infused with an element of mysticism | Collection), “ How the Leaves Came Down,” and 
which is, apparently, one sign of the widening of | “ My Little Ghost,” a most touching poem, which 


the influence of Emerson. The effect of the Emer- 
sonian literature upon the men to whom his words 
were first addressed was immediate and powerful. 
The range of influence was at first, however, narrow 
in extent, while to-day it is spreading in every direc- 
tion. This is because Emerson has not been 
merely an exhorter, but an artist as well. His mys- 
ticism has been put into enduring forms of art, not 
only in his essays, but especially in his most origi- 
nal and even yet only half appreciated poetry. 

Some of the most notable instances of the effect 
of Emerson’s art upon other poetic minds are found 





* Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 


will find a place in many hearts. We quote the 


lines entitled 
“ READJUSTMENT. 


“ After the egtenie shock or lightning dart 
Comes a recoil silence o'er the lands, 

And then, with pulses hot and quivering hands, 
Earth calls up courage to her mighty heart, 
Plies every tender, compensating art, 
Draws her green, flowery veil abepe the scar, 

Fills the shrunk hollow, smooths the riven plai 

And, with a century’s tenderness, heals again 

The seams and gashes which her fairness mar 

So we, when n woe like lightnin — 

Finds us and smites us in our po place, 

After one brief, bewildered moment's space, 

By the same heavenly instinct taught and led, 

Adjust our lives to loss, make friends with pain, 

Bind all our shattered hopes and bid them bloom again.” 
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Instantaneous Photography. 


THE recent progress in the art of photography 
toward a greater sensitiveness in the plates exposed 
in the camera, has been so rapid, and attended with 
such generally happy results that it may be regarded 
as a real artistic and commercial gain. From a 
personal examination of the new emulsion process, 
as carried on in the studio of a leadiny photographer 
in this city, it appears that the taking of pictures is 
practically instantaneous. The new process and the 
extreme sensitiveness of the plates have really more 
of general interest than would first appear. To save 
time for the sitter posed before the camera is very 
well, but the discoveries that have sprung from 
pictures of people, animals, machinery, or other 
objects in rapid motion, are of far greater value, both 
as a matter of science and art. The studio hada 
glass roof of the usual shape and aspect, and the 
camera was of the common form, except that it was 
made with unusual care to exclude every trace of 
light from the sensitive plate, when placed in position 
for work. The box for carrying the plate was also 
made absolutely light-proof. The subject, a child of 
about two years of age, having taken the required 
pose, at the right instant the shutter of the camera 
(designed for quick movement) was opened and closed 
in apparently about one second, or perhaps less. 
The plate was then taken, in the tight box, to a dark 
room, where the daylight was completely excluded, 
and only a dim gas-lamp, shaded by ruby glass, was 
permitted. The plate appeared to be white, or about 
the color of ground glass laid on a white paper, and 
was perfectly dry, no trace of the picture being visi- 
ble. It was then laid, sensitive side up, ina flat 
porcelain dish, and the developing liquid was “ flowed” 
gently over it by tilting the dish up and down. The 
picture began to show the white lights almost imme- 
diately, and in five minutes was completely devel- 
oped. The negative was then washed in clean water 
and plunged in the fixing bath, and after this was 
completed was very carefully dried in free air. 
The process, it will be seen, is quite simple, and as 
far as can be learned, is fairly uniform in its results. 
The plates, when taken from the camera, may be 
developed, fixed, and dried at once, or may remain 
in the dark for several hours, and be finished after- 
ward, at the convenience of the operator. On one 
occasion, in this studio, eighty-two negatives were 
taken in less than ten hours, and all were left to be 
developed at night, and, in completing them, it was 
found that only in two instances were the sitters 
required to come again. The preparation of these 
highly sensitive dry plates has now become a regu- 
lar business, and they may be obtained ready for 
immediate use. As they keep their actinic proper- 
ties indefinitely, it will be seen that the whole art of 
photography is made much more simple, and the 
artist is enabled to take outdoor pictures or dark inte- 
riors with ease ia situations where it would be impos- 





sible to use the older methods. There appear to be 
several formulas for making the dry plates, all much 
alike, and giving about the same result, the dif. 
ference being chiefly in the degree of actinic 
sensitiveness. These have received the general 
name of gelatine-bromide processes, and the chief 
points of one of the formulas may be given as 
showing the main ideas underlying them all. The 
measures and figures given are taken from a late 
English work on the subject, and may be regarded 
as expressing the quantities required for making a 
small number of plates. The glass is first cleaned, 
and then coated with a film designed as a base, or 
substratum, for the sensitive emulsion, this film being 
made by putting the white of one egg in twenty 
ounces of water, and, in order to preserve the 
solution, adding one ounce of methylated spirit, 
and twenty drops of carbolic acid, the mixture 
being carefully flowed over the glass and dried. 
To make the emulsion, thirty grains of gelatine is 
put in two ounces of water in a glass beaker. To 
this is added fifty grains of pure bromide of ammo. 
nium, stirred in with a glass rod. At the same 
time, one hundred and fifty grains of gelatine is 
placed in three ounces of water in a second glass. 
Time is allowed for the swelling of the gelatine in 
the beakers, and then seventy-five grains of 
nitrate of silver is dissolved in one and a 
quarter ounces of water in a third glass. In a 
fourth glass ten grains of pure carbonate of ammo- 
nium is dissolved in one-quarter of an ounce of water. 
The beakers containing the gelatine and bromide 
and the silver nitrate are placed in hot water, and, at 
the same time, a white stoneware bottle is warmed 
by rinsing in hot water. When the gelatine and 
bromide have dissolved in the gentle heat they 
are poured into the warm stone bottle, and the 
heated silver nitrate is added, a little at a time, and 
well shaken. This mixing of the silver nitrate with 
the bromide salt must be conducted in an actinicly 
dark room, the sole illumination being from the ruby 
light. The carbonate of ammonium is then poured 
in and the bottle again shaken. This mixture 
forms the emulsion, and it is boiled by placing the 
stone bottle in boiling water for ten minutes, when it 
is removed and placed in cold water till reduced to 
about ninety degrees Fahrenheit. The contents of 
the fourth glass are then poured into the bottle and 
the whole is thoroughly shaken together. This 
preparation is the most highly sensitive material 
ever used in photography, and when properly spread 
on the glass makes the so-called dry plates with 
which instantaneous pictures are taken. For devel- 
oping the negatives two preparations are used, one 
composed of one hundred and sixty grains of am- 
monium bromide, four ounces liquor ammonia, and 
four ounces of water ; the second containing forty-eight 
grains of pyrogallic acid in two ounces of alcohol. 
These are properly mixed before using. A prepa- 
ration may also be used for intensifying the neg- 
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. 
ative. This description of the process is not intended 
to give more than a general idea of the chemical 
basis of the emulsion process. The practical pho- 
tographer has the formulas in every detail in re- 
cent publications, and others can buy the plates 
ready made. The process is still so new that some 
difficulties appear to be found in certain portions of 
the work, but these seem to spring from the very 
novelty of the materials and their preparation. 
Aside from the art interest in the new plates is 
quite another, that springs from the fact that it is 
now possible to take pictures of men, animals, and 
machinery in rapid motion, thus enabling us to 
view them in a way that would be impossible with 
the unaided eye. The first experiments in this 
direction were applied to the movements of a horse 
moving at full speed. The pictures, taken in series, 
showed that he performed muscular actions that 
were not before comprehended or even imagined. 
These pictures at the time attracted great attention, 
and instantaneous pictures have been since taken of 
dancers in a ball-room, of vessels and steam-boats 
in rapid motion, of all kinds of animals in mo- 
tion, and of machinery in operation. As the 
pictures represent the movements at one instant 
of time, they give, as it were, a fixed view of a mo- 
tion, precisely as if it were suddenly arrested in full 
action. .In the case of animals, the motions of the 
nostrils are represented in the most singular man- 
ner, and the spokes of a steam-boat’s paddle-wheel 
are shown apparently perfectly still while the spray 
and waves appear in active motion, or, rather, as 
they would look if they could be instantly frozen. 
It is clear the new process and pictures will open a 
wide and instructive field in art and in the study of 
mechanical action. 


Disposal of City Refuse. 


ATTEMPTS have been made from time to time to 
find some means of disposing of the waste of cities 
by burning it in some form of furnace; but for some 
reason best known to our city governments all these 
furnaces have been declared useless or unsuccessful. 
More recently a new style of cremating furnace has 
been made the subject of exhaustive experiment in 
disposing of the waste of a large city, and, from the 
reports made upon its operation, it would appear to 
work without inconvenience to the neighborhood, 
and at a material saving of expense. Two forms 
of furnaces have been erected, one called a “ De- 
structor,” for burning ordinary city rubbish, and a 
retort called a “Carbonizer,” for burning street- 
sweepings to a cinder, or ash, suitable for fertilizing 
purposes. The destructor consists of a group, or 
battery, of furnaces, built of fire-brick, and tied to- 
gether with iron rods. Each furnace has a sloping 
grate placed over a deep ash-pit, and covered with a 
reverberatory fire-brick arch. Behind the flue is an 
inclined flue, or arched passage-way, down which the 
refuse slides on its way to the fire. The battery of 
furnaees is covered with a platform, upon which the 


carts bringing the rubbish may be driven from an 
inclined road-way connecting with the street below. 
Openings are provided in this platform over each 
flue to enable the loads to be shot directly into the 
furnaces. Iron doors are provided for these open- 
ings to prevent the escape of the products of com- 
bustion while the rubbish is being burned. At the 
back of the furnaces is a horizontal flue leading to 
the chimney, and connecting with each furnace by an 
opening at the top of the inclined flue. To prevent 
the raaterial from falling into the flue, a bridge wall 
is placed ut the top of the flue, and all the heat and 
smoke pass through and over the rubbish as it 
slides down toward the fire. It is found that in 
such furnaces all kinds of refuse are completely de- 
stroyed, the products of the combustion drawn from 
the ash-pit being clinkers, partly melted metals, and 
a fine ash. The metals are easily separated from 
the ash, and may be sold, while the clinkers are 
ground and mixed with lime, to make a good cora- 
mercial mortar. The waste heat of the furnaces is 
used to generate steam, and the power thus obtained 
is employed to grind and mix the clinkers. Each 
furnace is said to be capable of consuming seven tons 
of rubbish in twenty-four hours, and after the fires 
are once started they require no fuel, as the rubbish 
contains enough waste coal to consume itself, leaving 
only the expense of labor and attendance. 

The carbonizer, for disposing of street-sweepings, 
is essentially an upright retort. The material is not 
brought into direct contact with the fire, but passes 
through a hot well, and is subjected to destructive 
distillation. The apparatus consists of an upright 
flue of brick-work, having inside a smaller flue, 
carried spirally around the inside. The lower part 
of this small flue, next the furnace that is placed at 
one side of the main flue, is made of fire-brick, 
while the upper part is formed of iron plates. At 
the top of the structure, the small flue connects with 
a vertical flue, leading to the ground and thence to 
the chimney. The fires having been started, the 
street-sweepings, condemned meat, and vegetables, 
are shot into the top of the furnace from a platform 
above, and fill the entire flue, and are charred or 
carbonized by contact with the hot plates and brick- 
work, and are discharged below in the form of an 
excellent fertilizer. 

These two forms of furnaces are designed to 
be placed in a group, one chimney serving for 
both, the ash of the destructor being used as fuel 
in the carbonizer. They have already been adopted 
by a number of cities, and are reported to work 
at a material saving of expense, and with no in- 
convenience to people living near them. 


“New Apertment-Houses.” 


In the article under the above title in this Depart- 
ment for April, it may appear that Messrs. Pugin & 
Walter were designers of all the accompanying 
plans. The duplex flats were designed by Hubert, 
Pirsson & Co., of New York. 
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Home, Sweet Home, with Variations. 


Being Suggestions of the Various Styles in which an Old Theme might have been treated by Certain Metrical Composers 
FANTASIA BY H. C. BUNNER. 


I. Of birds that come for calling, 

No fear or fright appalling, 

When dews of dusk are falling, 
Or daylight’s draperies draw. 


Tue Oricina THEeme, as Joun Howarp Payne WROTE IT: 


*Mip pleasures and palaces though we may roam, | 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no ~~ like ay 
A chann from the skies seems to hallow us there, _ . 

Which, seek through the world, is not met with elsewhere. [Give me them, and the peace of mind—] 


Give me these things then back, though the giving 
Bom, Meme! Guest, Dues Home! Be at cost of earth’s garner of gold; 
ne a There is no life without these worth living, 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain ! No treasure where these are not told. 
Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again! . . 
The fieds deine 4 ae aun af tee tie For the heart give the hope that it knows not, 
Give me them ! cof the peace of mind dearer than all. Give the balm for the burn of the breast— 
For the soul and the mind that repose not, 
Home, Home, Sweet, Sweet Home! Oh, give us a rest! 
There’s no place like Home! 
III. 
II. AS MR. FRANCIS BRET HARTE MIGHT HAVE WOVEN IT INTO 
A TOUCHING TALE OF A WESTERN GENTLEMAN 
AS ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE MIGHT HAVE WRAPPED ~ 

IT UP IN VARIATIONS : a 


te BROWN o’ San Juan 
Mid ple nd palaces— id 
f Panmatphen-t : Stranger, I’m Brown. 
AS SEA-FOAM blown of the winds, as blossom of Come up this mornin’ from ’Frisco— 
brine that is drifted Ben a-saltin’ my specie-stacks down. 
Hither and yon on the barren breast of the 
breeze, Ben a-knockin’ around, 
Though we wander on gusts of a god’s breath shaken Fer a man from San Juan, 
and shifted, Putty considable frequent— 
The salt of us stings and is sore for the sobbing Jes’ catch onter that streak o’ the dawn! 


seas. 
For home’s sake hungry at heart, we sicken in Right thar lies my home— 
pillared porches, ight thar in the red— 
Of bliss made sick for a life that is barren of bliss, I could slop over, stranger, in po’try 
For the place whereon is a light out of heaven that Would spread out old Shakspoke cold dead. 
sears not nor scorches, 


Nor elsewhere than this. Stranger, you freeze to this: there aint no kinder 


gin-palace, 
Nor no variety-show lays over a man’s own rancho. 
: May be it haint no style, but the queen in the Tower 
For here we know shall no gold thing glisten, o’ London 
No bright thing burn, and no sweet thing shine; | Aint got naathin’ I’d swop for that house over thar 
Nor love lower never an ear to listen on the hill-side. 

To words that work in the heart like wine. 
What time we are set from our land apart, Thar is my ole gal, ’n’ the kids, ’n’ the rest o’ my 
For pain of passion and hunger of heart, live-stock ; 

Though we walk with exiles fame faints to christen, | Thar my eyo hangs, and thar there’s a 

Or sing at the Cytherean’s shrine. griddle-cake br’ilin’— 

Fer the two of us, pard—and thar, I allow, the 
(Variation: Ax exile from home—] heavens 
Smile more friendly-like than on any other locality. 


[An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain—] 


Whether with him whose head 

Of gods is honoréd, Ss . , , 

” - ‘ tranger, nowhere else I don’t take no satisfaction. 

With song made splendent in the sight of men— Gimme my ranch, ’n’ them friendly old Shanghai 
Whose heart most sweetly stout, aii 

From ravished France cast out, ck -— . i 

Being firstly hers, was hers most wholly then— I ppm yo ae ae eee 

~ wae, on shining oe ewes Gimme them, and the feelin’ of solid domestic 

The dove’s wings draw the drooping Erycine. cnantent 


[Give me my lowly thatched cottage—] 





Yer a, young man— 
a 


For Joy finds Love grow bitter, But this landscape a kind 

And spreads his wings to quit her, Er flickers—I "low twuz the po’try— 

At thought of birds that twitter I thought thet my eyes hed gone blind. 
Beneath the roof-tree’s straw— * - ” “ . 
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Take that pop from my belt! 
Hi, thar—gimme yer han’— 

Or I'll kill myself—Lizzie! she’s left me— 
Gone off with a purtier man !/ 


—_— 


Thar, I’ll quit—the ole gal 
An’ the tids !—run away! 

I be derned! Howsomever, come in, pard— 
The griddle-cake’s thar, anyway. 


IV. 


AS AUSTIN DOBSON MIGHT HAVE TRANSLATED IT FROM 
HORACE, IF IT HAD EVER OCCURRED TO HORACE 
TO WRITE IT: 


RoNnDEAU. 


Palatiis in remotis voluptates 
Siquaris . . .. 
—Fraccus, Q."Horativs, Carmina, Lib. V: #. 

At home alone, O Nomades, 

Although Mzcenas’ marble frieze 
Stand not between you and the sky, 
Nor Persian luxury supply 

Its rosy surfeit, find ye ease. 


Tempt not the far Aigean breeze; 
With home-made wine and books that please, 
To duns and bores the door deny 
At home, alone. 


Strange joys may lure. Your deities 
Smile here alone Oh, give me these: 
Low eaves, where birds familiar fly, 
And peace of mind, and, fluttering by, 
My Lydia’s graceful draperies, 
At home a/one. 
Vv. 


AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED IN 1744, OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH, AT 19, WRITING THE FIRST STANZA, AND 
ALEXANDER POPE, AT 52, THE SECOND: 


Home! at the word, what blissful visions rise; 

Lift us from earth, and draw toward the skies! 

’Mid mirag’d towers, or meretricious joys 

Although we roam, one thought the mind employs: 

Or bouts hut, good friend, or loftiest dome, 

Earth knows no spot so holy as our Home. 

There, where affection warms the father’s breast, 

There is the spot of heav’n most surely blest. 

Howe’er we search, though wandering with the 
wind 

Through frigid Zembla, or the heats of Ind, 

Not elsewhere may we seek, nor elsewhere know, 

The light of heav’n upon our dark below. 


When from our dearest hope and haven reft, 
Delight nor dazzles, nor is luxury left, 

We long, obedient to our nature’s law, 

To see in our hove! thatched with straw: 
See birds that know our avenaceous store 

Stoop to our hand, and thence repleted soar: 
But, of all hopes the wanderer’s soul that share, 
His pristine peace of mind’s his final prayer. 


VL. 
MIGHT HAVE WRITTEN ALL AROUND IT: 
N 
You over there, young man with the guide-book, 
red-bound, covered flexibly with red linen, 
Come here, I want to talk with you; I, Walt, the 
Manhattanese, citizen of these States, call you. 
Yes, and the courier, too, smirking, smug-mouthed, 
with oil’d hair ; a garlicky look about him gener- 


AS WALT WHITMAN 


159 


rally ; him, too, I take in, just as I would a coyote, 
or a king, or a toad-stool, or a ham-sandwich, or 
anything or anybody else in the world. 

Where are you going ? 

You want to see Paris, to eat truffles, to have a good 
time; in Vienna, London, Florence, Monaco, to 
have a good time; you want to see Venice. 

Come with me. I will give you a good time; I will 


ive you all the Venice you want, and most of the 


aris. 

I, Walt, I call to you! I am all ondeck! Come 
and loafe with me! Let me tote you around by 
your elbow and show you things. 

You listen to my ophicleide ! 

Home! 

Home I celebrate. I elevate my fog-whistle, inspir’d 
by the thought of home. 

Come in !—take a front seat ; the jostle of the crowd 
not minding ; there is room enough for all of you. 
is is my exhibition—it is the greatest show on 
earth—there is no charge for admission. 

All you have to pay me is to take in my romanza. 


2. 


1. The brown-stone house; the father coming home 
worried from a bad day’s business; the wife 
meets him in the marble-pav’d vestibule; she 
throws her arms about him; she presses him 
close to her; she looks him full in the face with 
affectionate eyes ; the frown from his brow disap- 
pearing. 

Darling, she says: Johnny has fallen down, and cut 
his ; the cook is going away, and the boiler 
leaks. 

. The mechanic’s dark little third-story room, seen 
in a flash from the Elevated Railway train ; the 
sewing-machine in a corner; the small cook-stove ; 
the whole family eating cabbage around a kerosene 
lamp ; of the clatter and roar and groaning wail 
of the Elevated train unconscious ; of the smell of 
the cabbage unconscious. 

Me, passant, in the train, of the cabbage not quite so 
unconscious. 

3- The French fiat ; the small rooms, all right-angles, 
unindividual; the narrow halls; the gaudy cheap 
decorations everywhere. 

The janitor and the cook exchanging compliments 
up and down the elevator-shaft; the refusal to 
send up more coal, the solid splash of the water 
upon his head, the language he sends up the shaft, 
the triumphant laughter of the cook, to her kitchen 
retiring. 

4. The widow’s small house in the suburbs of the 
city; the widow’s boy coming home from his first 
day down town; he is flushed with happiness and 
pride; he is no longer a school-boy, he is earning 
money; he takes on the airs of a man and talks 
learnedly of business. 

. The room in the third-class boarding-house; the 
mean little hard-coal fire, the slovenly Irish serv- 
ant-girl making it, the ashes on the hearth, the 
faded furniture, the private provender hid away in 
the closet, the dreary back-yard out the window; 
the young girl at the glass, with her mouth full 
of hair-pins, doing up her hair to go down-stairs 
and flirt with the young fellows in the parlor. 

6. The kitchen of the old farm-house; the young 
convict just return’d from prison—it was his first 
offense, and the judges were lenient to him. 

He is taking his first meal out of prison; he has 
been receiv’d back, kiss’d, encourag’d to start 
again ; his lungs, his nostrils expand with the big 
breaths of free air ; with shame, with wonderment, 
with a trembling joy, his heart too expanding. 
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A SPECIMEN OF “ LINE-WORK.” 


(The above is not an etching by an old master, with a laborious fac-simile sky, but a view from the artist’s window 
in New York, before the consolidation of the telegraph companies.) 


The old mother busies herself about the table; she 
has ready for him the dishes he us’d to like; the 
father sits with his back to them, reading the 
newspaper, the newspaper shaking and rustling 
much; the children hang wondering around the 
prodigal—they have been caution’d: Do not ask 
where our Jim has been ; only say you are glad to 
see him. 

The elder daughter is there, pale-fac’d, quiet; her 
young man went back on her four years ago; his 
folks would not let him marry a convict’s sister. 
She sits by the window, sewing on the children’s 
clothes, the clothes not only patching up; her 
hunger for children of her own invisibly patching 


up. 
The brother looks up ; he catches her eye, he fearful, 
apologetic ; she smiles back at him, not reproach- 
fully smiling, with loving pretense of 14 smiling 


—it is too much for him, he buries his face in the 
folds of the mother’s black gown. 
. The best room of the house, on the Sabbath only 


open’a; the smell of horse-hair furniture and | 


mahogany varnish; the ‘ornaments on the what- 
not in the corner; the wax fruit, dusty, sunken, 
sagged in, consumptive-looking, under a glass 
globe; the sealing-wax imitation of coral; the 
cigar boxes with shells plastered over; the perfo- 
rated card-board motto. 

The kitchen, the housewife sprinkling the clothes 


for the fine ironing to-morrow—it is Third-day 
night, and the plain things are already iron’d, now 
in cupboards, in drawers stowed away. 

The wife waiting for the hashend—be is at the 
tavern, jovial, carousing; she alone in the kitchen 
sprinkling clothes—the little red wood clock with 
peaked top, with pendulum wagging behind a 
pane of gayly painted glass, strikes twelve. 

The sound of the husband's voice on the still night 
air—he is singing: We wont go home till morning! 
—the wife arising, toward the wood-shed hastily 
going, stealthily entering, the voice all the time 
coming nearer, inebriate, chantant. 

The wood-shed; the club behind the door of the 
wood-shed; the wife annexing the club; the hus- 
band approaching, always inebriate, chantant. 

The husband passing the door of the wood-shed; the 
club over his head, now with his head in contact; 
the sudden cessation of the song; the temperance 
pledge signed the next morning; the benediction 
of peace over the domestic foyer temporarily 
resting. 


3- 


I sing the soothing influences of home. 
You, young man, thoughtlessly wandering, with 
courier, with guide-book wandering. 


| You hearken to the melody of my steam-calliope. 


Yawp! 








